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INTRODUCTION 


Undergraduate Courses 1991 has been prepared to help registered undergraduates choose therr courses fori J9 You 
should read it before completing your conditional registration form. I here are three separate tables which you may 
wish to read in parallel with the individual course descriptions. While every effort is made to ensure accuracy, the 
material in Undergraduate Courses 1991 is subject to later alteration in the light of changes in regulations policy or 
financial or other constraints. You will be informed before the 1991 academic year of any changes that affect you. 


SECTION 1 

CHOOSING COURSES 


GENERAL ADVICE 

There are more than 130 courses in the undergraduate 
programme, each one interesting in its own way. How will 
vou choose between them? Obviously you will have to abide 
by the BA degree regulations but, unlike students on many 
degree courses offered by other institutions, you have to 
decide which courses will make up your degree. So, how 
will you choose: individual courses which interest you, or a 
pattern of courses developing a central theme? Perhaps you 
want to build on your past experience and knowledge, or to 
work towards the fulfilment of a goal by developing a 
particular skill or combination of skills. What might appear 
to someone else to be a sequence of unrelated courses may 
well be - given your circumstances and aims - the logical and 
right choice for you. 

Your reasons for studying are quite likely to change as 
you progress. It might therefore be useful to look ahead to 
the time when you obtain your degree and ask yourself what 
you would like to see as a result of having studied with the 
Open University. 

Things to consider in choosing courses 

• Subject coherence Do you want, or need, to choose 
courses so that you can, as far as possible, obtain a degree in 
a single subject? If so you should consult the faculty- 
recommended related courses which are listed in Table II, 
and also note the 'complementary courses' mentioned in 
many of the descriptions of individual courses. 

• Recommended prerequisites It is difficult to take certain 
courses if you know virtually nothing about the subject, 
although it can be done. Prerequisites are an indication of 
what you should already know (i.e. what the course team 
assumes you know) and are strongly recommended. Clearly 
if you do not have the prerequisites you are quite likely to 
fail. And if you have not studied the prerequisites for a 
particular course or acquired the relevant knowledge or 
skills elsewhere, you may find that this makes a half-credit 
course demand as much work and effort as a full-credit one. 
Drop-out and failure, in particular from third-level courses, 
are matters of real concern: not justdor the student for whom 
the experience may be painful in itself and a waste of time, 
but also for the University. We therefore advise that, if you 
are in doubt about your preparedness to take a particular 
course, you air those doubts with your tutor-counsellor or 
make use of 'diagnostic quizzes' and preparatory material as 
suggested by the course team, so that you can assess your 
position for yourself. Your tutor-counsellor may also be able 
|o put you in touch with other students who have studied 
the course, with course tutors or a staff tutor. Note carefully 

e academic objectives of individual courses and do not be 
misled by attractive-sounding titles. 

Requirements of professional bodies ; postgraduate 

k? 0 * 1 P r °f ess ‘ ona l body sees itself as maintaining 

wh° profession' and therefore stipulates 

c subjects must be studied to enter it. In the context of 


the Open University, and with the limited number of credits 
you can take, this means that if you wish to gain 
membership you will have to take certain courses and set 
aside others which may interest you. Indeed, almost the 
whole of your degree may be prescribed in this way. It is 
worth remembering that 'professional membership' is not 
the same thing as being able to get a job in the profession. If 
you intend to go on to a postgraduate degree or undertake 
some other form of professional training, you should consult 
the appropriate Recognition Information Leaflets, the titles 
of which are given on page 3. 


Practical considerations 

At a different level - but still important - there are other 
things to be taken into account when choosing courses. 
Some short-term considerations might include: 

• What sort of study and assessment methods are used? Is 
there a home experiment kit? Will you need access to a 
computer? Is the course included in the home computing 
policy? 

• Will you have to attend a residential or summer school? 
Are there optional Saturday day-schools? Is travel going to 
be difficult? 

• Do you know of other students who are planning to do 
the same course? Have you a potential study group? 

• Will you need access to large or specialized libraries? 
This may be especially important for some of the courses 
which have a substantial project element. Such courses can 
be of particular value if you intend to go on to postgraduate 
study. 

• What sort of work-load can you reasonably carry? 
(Remember that two half credits probably make a greater 
demand, if only in terms of sheer organization, than one full 
credit.) Remember also that as you progress to higher level 
courses the work becomes more exacting. If you intend to 
attempt more than one full credit equivalent in 1991, you are 
strongly advised to discuss this v/ith your tutor-counsellor. 

• What are the fees and the likely cost of set books? Will 
there be other expenses such as summer school fees or 
purchasing a home computer as well as the incidental costs 
of travelling, materials or getting a babysitter while you 
attend tutorials? 

• Are you likely to gel any support from your local 
education authority, or from your employer (in the form of 
both money and time off for study and examinations)? 


Thinking ahead 

Questions to do with your more general plans may arise 
such as: 

• Does your choice fit in with current degree and advanced 
standing regulations? Should you do a second foundation 
course, and if so should it follow immediately after your first 
one, or would it be better to pursue some of the topics you 
have found particularly interesting in your first foundation 
course? There are arguments for and against any strategy, 
and your tutor-counsellor may be able to help you decide 
which approach is most sensible for you. 
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• Are you working for the BA degree, or for the BA degree 
with honours? It you want honours, will the class of degree 
you get be important to your plans and does this affect the 
number of credits you can reasonably take given your other 
commitments? If you are aiming just for the BA degree, 
should you be taking any third- or fourth-level courses, or 
would you be satisfied with second-level and foundation 
courses? 

• Will the course you want be available in future years? 
Are other courses, which are more suitable for you, planned 
for presentation later? 

• Would it be sensible to plan for a year off? Significant 
numbers of students take a break on completion of their BA 
degree before going on to honours, and others find it 
necessary for various reasons to take a year off before 
reaching their degree. But remember that it may be difficult 
to discipline yourself to start to study again after such a 
break. 

• Do you expect changes in your personal circumstances, 
such as being sent abroad bv vour employer, pregnancy, 
transferring to full-time education or undertaking a shorter 
course of vocational training, perhaps for financial reasons? 

You will no doubt think of other questions which are 
peculiar to your own situation: but if you feel you need more 
ad vice before making vour choice for 1991, or wish to discuss 
the possibilities with someone, then the person to ask within 
the Open University is your tutor-counsellor. Sources of 
further information and advice are given below. 


Linking your studies with your future plans 

Students join the Open University for the same wide variety 
of reasons that make them choose to study a particular 
course. But a survev of our graduates showed that two thirds 
of them gave a job-related reason: the expectation of 
promotion or change of occupation w*ere the most 
commor.lv mentioned Bv the time these people actually 
graduated most i again two thirds) reported that their 
studies had had a beneficial effect upon their career. The 
value of a degree for most jobs is that it is a shorthand way of 
indicating that vou have acquired skills, knowledge and 
personal qualities which are seen as important by 
emplovers. The content of your degree will also clearly be 
important, but attitudes to this vary from employer to 
emplover, and from one type of work to another. If this is of 
concern to you, it might be useful to speak to people (or to 
their employers) who are doing the sort of work that 
interests vou in order to get their advice about courses which 
mav be appropriate. 

Vou will be aware that the Open University does not offer 
a degree in anv single subject. Which courses you study is 
for you to decide: you have to select the particular 
combination of, sav, chemistry with mathematics, physics 
and perhaps poetry as weU/that will meet your needs. 
Certainly, there are many examples of useful 'blending of 
dissimilar skills': the numerate arts graduate; the artistically 
talented social worker; the engineer with a sound business 

sense. ... 

For a further discussion about linking your studies with 
vour career, see the booklet Career Choices ami Decree 
Planning, or the Occupational Information Leaflet 'What OU 
graduates have done', free copies of which are available on 
request from your Regional Centre. 


How to choose 

You can make a choice intuitively or rationally, but you will 
probably want to set out quite explicitly what criteria you 
will use in selecting your courses, and why those particular 
criteria are the important ones. Choosing courses certainly 
provides an occasion to re-assess your values and priorities: 
it is an opportunity to influence, if only to a small extent, the 
direction your life will take There are probably several 
reasons why you choose- a particular course: either because it 
is the next U>gical course to take, or just because it would be 
interesting to study. But whatever the mixture <> reasons i 
is unique to you, and known only by you. It could he useful 
to talk over your reasons with someone else so that wha you 
intend to get from studying does not remain just a private set 

° { YouMutor-counsellor can discuss with you such longer 
term educational goals, or your career plans, but only from 
hTor her experience- and knowledge Quite probably m 
your own field you already know more than anyone* else 
does abend the intricacies, say, e,f promotion within your 
own organization. But you might need information and 
advice about eithe r matters, such as how to ge*l on to an 
over-subscribed course of professional training, entry to a 
particular postgraduate course, moving between 
organizations, between types of industry, or moving 
geographically. No-one knows everything them* is to know 
about all these matters, but you could talk about your pbins 
even if tentative with your tutor-counsellor, not sin ply 
get advice but because the process of talking is miportan ... 
itself. It encourages the vague plan to become a 
reality: something which could actually happen, if you still 
want it to, when the time comes. 


Shidy at other institutions under schemes of 
academic collaboration 

Schemes of academic collaboration provide opportunities 
for Open University undergraduates to receive credit 
towards the BA degree for study in subject areas not offered 
by the Open University. Undergraduates who have 
obtained certain specified course credits may be able to 
transfer to another institution for a period of study to follow 
an approved programme of undergraduate-level courses. 
Successful completion of collaborative scheme study can 
lead to an award of advanced standing credits towards the 
BA degree, at the rate of 2.0 credits for a full-time academic 
year of study. The credits are titled and graded, and can 
count towards honours degree classification. 

Collaborative schemes arc currently available at fourteen 
higher education institutions in the United Kingdom. Some 
provide for full-time study at the other institution, some for 
part-time study. In most cases the period of study is the 
conventional academic year (October to July), but some 
schemes follow an academic year similar to that of the Open 
University (January to November). 

An information sheet which is available from the Central 
Enquiry Service, The Open University, PO Box 71, Milton 
Keynes MK7 6AG gives a list of the current schemes and 
indicates for each scheme the faculty or Regional Centre 
from which further details can be obtained. 

Applications for admission to collaborative schemes are 
made initially through the faculty or region, and 
arrangements vary from scheme to scheme. For some 
schemes, applications for entry in October can be made as 
late as May of the same year; for most the closing date is 
much earlier. For all schemes, a proposed programme of 
study must be constructed and submitted to the Advanced 
Standing Office for approval at least three months before the 
period of study would begin. 

The numbers of places available on these schemes are 
limited and decisions on admission are taken by the other 
institution, not by the Open University. If you apply for one 
of the schemes, you are strongly advised to register 
conditionally for the Open University course which you 
wish to take should you not obtain a place on the 
collaborative scheme. 


TRANSFER TO OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

The Open University degree, even the honours degree, is 
essentially interdisciplinary. This has its own strengths 
which arc recognized by many employers: very substantial 
numbers of Open University graduates have also gone on to 
do higher degrees or professional diplomas. But if, for your 
own reasons, you want a traditional 'single subject' degree 
(or need to graduate more quickly) then it might be wise to 
consider transferring to a full-time course. This is often 
possible after as few as one or two Open University credits 
have been completed. For example, if you think your age 
may be against you, transferring to a course which has a 
more immediate vocational relevance could make sense for 
your career, without removing the possibility of completing 
your Open University degree at a later date. 

More information about transfer to other courses and 
educational institutions is included in the University's 
Undergraduate and Degree-level Associate Student Handbook and 
the appropriate Recognition Information Leaflet. If you are 
in doubt, approach the relevant educational institutions 
directly yourself, since all applications are decided on the 
merits of the individual case. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE 

Regulations 

Consult your 1990 Student Handbook and its Supplement for 
restrictions on course choice, allocation to and availability of 
courses, and fees (see also the next section, particularly for 
the change in policy about second foundation courses). 


Courses 

Read the appropriate course guides, look at course units and 
assessment materials and consult samples of the recom¬ 
mended reading for the course. It may be useful to talk to 
students who have taken the course and to read the edition 
of Sesame issued at about tin 1 time of conditional registration. 

C areer planning 

Career Choices and Degree Planning offers help with career 
decisions and choosing courses. It explains the various types 
of help available to you locally and gives information about 
the Open University's vocational guidance service. The 
reference section includes a comprehensive guide to further 
reading (about grants, postgraduate study, career choices 
eh.). C opies of this booklet are available from your Regional 
Centre. 


Occupational information 

The leaflet Career Planning is a brief guide to the written 
material available to help you in your choice of occupation It 
is included in the conditional registration mailing. 

The Open University, through its membership of the 
Association of Graduate Careers Advisory Services, can 
provide you with the Association's graduate careers 
information booklets. These booklets are written with the 
needs of new graduates in their early twenties in mind but 
they nevertheless contain useful information about a wide 
range of careers. The Open University has produced a 
booklet Prospects for Mature Students which is designed to be 
read alongside the AGCAS booklets and to alert you to 
considerations which affect mature students in particular. 
Individual supplements to eleven of the AGCAS booklets 
have also been produced. They are listed in Career Planning 
and can be obtained from your Regional Centre. 

Sources of advice 

In the first instance you should raise any questions about 
your choice of courses with your tutor-counsellor. In addi¬ 
tion, many 'conditional registration and course choice 
evenings' are held at study centres in June. These sessions 
give you an opportunity to look at the course materials and 
talk to other students, as well as to members of the tutorial 
and counselling or full-time staff. Also, if necessary, feel free 
to ask your tutor-counsellor to meet you at some other 
mutually convenient time to discuss your own situation. 


Potential study difficulties for students with 
disabilities 

While the Open University can be the most suitable means of 
study for people with some disabilities, all Open University 
courses have a large amount of visual material which you 
must read in order to complete your studies successfully; 
some also have audio materials. If you have a visual or aural 
handicap the University makes special provision, described 
below, to help overcome this. In the ‘Notes' section of each 
course description under 'Students with Disabilities', we 
have indicated where the course team foresees particular 
problems in addition to those normally experienced by 
students with impaired sight or hearing. You should read 
the individual course descriptions for brief details, but for 
more specialist advice write to the Adviser on the education 
of Students with Disabilities, Regional Academic Sendees, 
The Open University, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AA. If students 
with disabilities are not mentioned in the ‘Notes’ no 
particular difficulty is expected. 

Course units and set books on audio cassette 

We try to make most of our course material available on 
audio cassette, but because of the print production 
schedules for new courses and inevitable delays in 
recording, course materials, except for foundation courses, 
are not available on audio cassette in the first year of 
presentation. If you are unable to study from conventional 
written materials, you are advised not to take a course other 
than a foundation course in its first year of presentation. 

Course and supplementary materials are available on 
tape from the Office for Students with Disabilities tor all 
except the following courses in 1991: A314, A315, A319, 
A403, D251, D345, D437, F271, E325, EH232, EM325, M203, 
M343, M345, M357, M381, M371, M386, ME234. MS323, 
MST322, S203, S256, S298, S325, S330, S338, S341, S342, 
S343, S344, S442, SM355, SMT356, T201, T233, T235, T247, 
T253, T254, T255, T263, T292, T301, T322, T33L T333, T334, 
T353, T362, T363, T392, T393, T394, T401, U206. This is 
indicated by a footnote in Table I and in the individual course 
descriptions. If you have any questions about the availability 
of course material on tape, please ask the Office for Students 
with Disabilities, The Open University, PO Box 79, Milton 
Keynes MK7 6AR. 

If you rely on tapes and wish to include any ot the courses 
currently not available on tape in your degree profile in 1992 
or later, please ask the Office for Students with Disabilities 
for information. Recording priorities are determined bv 
demand, so it is helpful if you let us know early about vour 
interest in particular courses. As a general rule, requests lor 
the recording of courses not currently on tape need to be 
made at least twelve months before the course begins 

Most set books and course readers in cassette form are 
available from the Royal National Institute for the Blind 
Students Cassette Library, Customer Services. l’O Box 17. . 
Peterborough PE2 OWS If you do not qualify lor KNU 
services, the ()ffice for Students with Disabilities may be able 
to help you; please ask. You are advised to place requests or 
set books and course readers as early as possible so that t e > 
can he copied and sent to you before your course begins. 

An audio cassette containing extracts from Undergraduate 
Courses 1991 has been sent to students who usually recent 
their course material on tape and is available on request ro 
the Office for Students with Disabilities. 
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. in their first year of presentation. If you have 
except tn abou t transcripts please ask the Office for 
Students with Disabilities. 

Summer schools 

q rial facilities can be provided at summer schools. If 
necessary, you can be accompanied by your own personal 
helper or you may bo considered for excusal from summer 
school on grounds of disability. If you have mobility 
problems and would like information about particular 
summer school sites you can obtain leaflets from the 
Administrative Assistant (Summer Schools), Residential 
Schools Section, The Open University, Milton Keynes, MK7 
6AA. 

Recognition Information Leaflets 

These leaflets give information about academic, vocational 
and professional areas where Open University degrees and 
course credits are recognized as qualifications equivalent to 
those offered by other educational institutions of the United 
Kingdom. 

Regional Centres have supplies of the leaflets and your 
tutor-counsellor has a complete set for reference. They can 
also be obtained from the Central Enquiry Service, The Open 
University, PO Box 71, Milton Keynes MK7 6AG. They are 
designed to help you in choosing courses rather than in 
choosing a career. The leaflets will be revised as further 
information becomes available, and additional leaflets may 
be prepared. You are invited to inform the Assistant 
Registrar (Advanced Standing and External Recognition), at 
Walton Hall, of any successes or problems you have met in 
seeking recognition for your studies from employers and 
external bodies. 

The leaflets are grouped as follows. 

Group 1 Recognition of Open University qualifications: particular 
careers 

1.1 Teaching: training and salaries (England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland) 

1.2 Teaching: training and salaries (Scotland) 

1.3 Social w'ork, community work, probation and after¬ 
care 

1-4 Civil Service, Armed Forces, Merchant Navy, Police, 
public corporations and nursing 
Group 2 Recognition of Open University qualifications: transfer to 
higher education elseivhere 

2.1 Entry' to undergraduate and postgraduate courses: 
general 

2.2 Credit transfer and collaboration at undergraduate 
level 

2.3 Entry to medical and veterinary science schools 

2.4 Transfer to higher education and employment 
overseas 

2.5 Credit transfer at postgraduate level 

Group 3 Recognition of Open University qualifications: member¬ 
ship of professional bodies 

3.1 British Psychological Society 

3.2 Royal Town Planning Institute 

3.3 Professional engineering institutions 

3.4 Institution of Water and Environmental Management 

3.5 Not issued this year: the Institute of Measurement 
and Control is now included in leaflet 3.3 

3.6 Institute of Mathematics and its Applications 

3.7 College of Radiographers 

3.8 Scientific institutions (including Institute of Biology, 
Royal Society of Chemistry, Institute of Physics, 
Institute of Food Science and Technology) 

3.9 Accountancy and financial institutions (including 
accountancy bodies. Institute of Actuaries, Institute of 
Internal Auditors, Institute of Bankers) 

3.10 Administration and management institutions (includ¬ 
ing Institute of Chartered Secretaries and Admini¬ 
strators, Institute of Health Service Management, 
Institute of Personnel Management, Institute of 
Administrative Management, Institute of Manage¬ 
ment Services, Institute of Marketing) 

3.11 Other bodies (including British Computer Society, 
Institution of Analysts and Programmers, Institute of 
Production Control, Institute of Statisticians, Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the legal profes¬ 
sion and music conservatories) 

Group 4 Recognition of Open University qualifications: grants and 
other sources of support 

4.1 Employer support 

4.2 Grants and other sources of support for study (includ 
ing postgraduate study) 

There is also a leaflet A Guide for Employers - How to make Use 
of the Open University. 


SECTION 2: 
RESTRICTIONS ON 
COURSE CHOICE 


Before choosing your courses for next year and completing <> 
conditional registration form you are strongly advised to 
read the sections on registration and progress (sections 4 and 
6) in your 1990 Student Handbook and Supplemental 
Although there are relatively few restrictions on which 
courses you may take, the following points are worth 
emphasizing. 
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Allocation to courses 

The vast majority (98%) of students are allocated to their first 
choice conditional registration course(s). However, the 
University cannot guarantee allocation to a particular c ourse 
preference - unless that preference is for a foundation 
course. If more students wish to take a post-foundation leve 
course than there are places available, the University is 
obliged to put a quota on the course. This is a limit set on the 
number of offers made, after taking into account predictions 
of how many students are likely to decline an offer or fail to 
register. Students are considered for offers according to (i) 
their year of final registration in the BA degree programme 
and (ii) their personal identifier number. This means that 
your chance of being offered a place on an over-subscribed 
course will depend on how long you have been an undergra¬ 
duate student. For example, students who completed final 
registration with the University in 1984 will have priority 
over those who did so in 1986. If you are competing for a 
place with someone who entered the undergraduate pro¬ 
gramme In the same year as yourself, the person with the 
lower personal identifier number will be given preference. If 
you are currently studying a course which is known to be 
over-subscribed and have chosen to repeat it in 1991 if you 
fail or withdraw, you are very unlikely to get a place in 1991. 
In this situation, the University takes the view that first-time 
applicants should get preference over those who wish to 
repeat the course. A few courses have allocation procedures 
which differ from these; they are explained in the course 
descriptions. 

Availability of courses 

The University reserves the right to withdraw, postpone or 
change a previously publicized course. As much notice as 
possible will be given to registered students if such changes 
have to be made. 

If you took a course in its last year of presentation in 1990 
and are permitted to resit the examination, you will have the 
opportunity to resit the examination in 1991 even though the 
course itself is no longer available. 


Honours degree requirements 

To qualify for the BA (Honour*) * W ° ' T "" 

course credits must be at third or fourth h/X 

You must complete your credrt require^ at Burd 
fourth level within the maximum Permitted numta 
credits (including any advanced standing 
students who finally registered , r 

inclusive, and eight for students who mall, , 

1977 or later. If you do not complete at I ast • 
fourth-level full course credits („r «|u.yaten oith^n ; h^ 
maximum number of credits, you will not be . gJ 
award of the BA (Honours) degree. 

Number and level of courses 

You may not register for any course at post-foundationlevel 
unless you have obtained at least one course credn a. 
foundation level. MS283 An introduction to za.cu.uj end 
TM282 Modelling with mathematics . an interu^s:.y do 
count as foundation courses for this purpose Aitr.ougr, > c - 
may register for a course at any level once you ns*, e parsed - 
foundation course, we advise that you should r : attempt a 
course at third or fourth level unless you have pa at least 
one course at second or third level respectively . - are 
strongly urged to discuss your study plans very carefully 
with your tutor-counsellor if you are thinking of :zr>cr.r.z 
this advice. 

You may register for a maximum of two full-credit courses 
(or full/half-credit combinations) and a minimum .* :r>e "a.: 

credit in any one academic year (Resit exammabcns cc 
towards the number of courses for which \ ou can register :r 
any one year.) You may not register in the same . ear 
courses from both the undergraduate and the associate 
student programmes of study which together exceed to 
units of work or the equivalent of two full-credit courses 
You are not allowed to take courses that w ould takec u . er 
a total of ten full credits if you are an undergraduate 
finally registered in 1971-76, or eight full credits ii you are ar. 
undergraduate who finally registered in > or later 


Foundation course requirements 

From 1990 you are no longer required to complete two 
foundation courses for the award of a BA degree. You will 
need to complete one foundation course, but can choose 
whether or not to study a second. You will still need six 
credits for a BA degree and a foundation course must be one 
of those credits. 

If you have an award of advanced standing, your founda¬ 
tion course requirement will remain unchanged unless your 
award is 0.5 general credit exemptions or 0.5 directly 
transferred credits, in which case you can now choose 
whether to include one foundation course or two in vour 
degree. 

It is now up to you to decide whether or not to take a 
second foundation course, but this is not a decision you can 
make in isolation. There are many things to consider. If you 
intend to specialize, for personal or career reasons, and 
might have difficulty fitting all the courses you want into 
your degree, you may be wise to concentrate on higher level 
courses. But the educational arguments for taking a second 
foundation course remain. Indeed, you may need two 
foundation courses to give you the necessary breadth of 
study from which to select the courses you want to study at a 
higher level. Two foundation courses are also valuable it you 
do not have an extensive educational background, because 
they can prepare you more thoroughly for future study and 
reinforce the distance learning methods which the Uni 
versity uses. A second foundation course will introduce a 
variety of subjects which you might have overlooked and 
may encourage you to develop a different degree profile 
than you had in mind when you first registered as a student. 
Foundation courses offer much more local tutorial support 
than you can expect from second- and third level courses. 
Support from fellow students is also greater on foundation 
courses: there may not be anyone in your area studying the 
same higher-level course as you. Summer schools arc a part 
of all foundation courses but not of many higher-level 
courses. You will need to consider all these things carefully 
as you decide whether or not to study a second foundation 
course. 

In the 'overview' section at the beginning of each faculty's 


Course combinations 

Certain courses have a substantial overlap of academac 
content and vou may not count more than one of them : 
credit purposes: these courses are called ova.: 
at ions and are indicated in the course descriptions ar a r. 
Tables I and III (see also Remakes below 

If you have an advanced standing award ot d:recto, 
transferred credits you will not be allowed to count tor cred t 
any course which substantially overlaps with the pre\ :ous 
studies on which the award was based. 

Regulations governing excluded combinations also appi\ 
to course credits transferred from the associate student 
programme to the undergraduate programme arm to 
courses taken for a previous BA degree of the l niversitx 

Remakes 

After a number ot years some courses are remade because 
the ‘remade’ course will normalh have a <igmr.ca:\t amount 
of common material with the original version the two 
courses will usually he designated as an excluded combtn 
ation and the restriction described above wiil appl\ There 
are a tew exceptions which are explained m the relevant 
course description. I he Table ot Discontinued Courses 
(1 able 111) lists all past courses and the courses both 
discontinued and current) with which the\ term excluded 
combinations. 


Repetition of courses 

ma V not register tor a course which \ou have already 
passed and may not count a particular com se credit towards 
more than one degree. 


Second BA degree 

\ou will not be accepted tor admission to a second BA 
degree ot the University until you have completed the 
requirements of the BA degree tor which you first registered. 

Fees and other costs 


(probably m November/December). You may have som 
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expenses in addition to tuition and summer school fees. As 
well as television and radio, some courses require access to 
audio cassette, video cassette or record players, or to a home 
computer, as mentioned in the course descriptions. Set 
books for some full-credit courses can cost over £55 Trices 
are not usually given in course descriptions, but the number 
listed may give a rough indication of costs. Prices will be 
gn-en m the Set Book list sent to you in November or 
L>ecember. 


Academic progress 

'iour right as a finally registered student to register for 
courses in subsequent vears of your choice, until you have 
completed the maximum number of credits permitted for the 
award of a BA (Honours) degree, depends on your making 
satisfactory academic progress. 'Satisfactory academic pro¬ 
gress is defined as passing at least one foundation course or 
either MS2S3 or TM282 after four years of study in the 
undergraduate programme. Failure to achieye this level of 
progress will result in the University cancelling your regis¬ 
tration for the BA degree. As long as you satisfy this 
minimum requirement. \ our registration will not be affected 
by your subsequent academic progress, except that the 
L niversity may limit the numbers of credits you may take if 
you fail to pass a course after three years of study. Your right 
of future registration is also subject to your not being in debt 
to the U niversitv. See the sections on registration and fees in 
your 1990 Student Handbook. 

Continuing your studies overseas 

If you take up permanent or temporary residence abroad 
and wish to continue with your studies, you should not 
underestimate the problems that may arise. You may have 
no access to television and radio programmes; you may not 
be able to take a home experiment kit overseas; you may 
have problems with your home computer. If you wish to 
continue your studies from an overseas address, read 
carefully the course descriptions and also the information 
given in Section 3 of this publication and in the 1990 Student 
Handbook. 


SECTION 3: 

1991 UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 

Included in this section are details of all the undergraduate 
courses available in 1991 as listed in Table I. To help you 
make your choice each faculty and the 'U' area has provided 
a general overview of its courses. 

Please refer to the previous section for advice on choosing courses 
and for a summary of the regulations which may affect your choice. 


Explanatory notes 

You are advised to read these notes before turning to 
individual course descriptions. 


Course codes A list of the codes of current courses and 
their titles is given in Table I. The following information 
about courses can be derived from the course codes: 

1 acuity The letter(s) which prefix the course code represent 
the faculty or faculties responsible for the production of a 
particular course. 

A = Arts Faculty 
D = Social Sciences Faculty 
E = School of Education 
H = Institute of Educational Technology 
K = Department of Health and Social Welfare 
M = Mathematics Faculty 
S = Science Faculty 
T = Technology Faculty 
U = U Area (University-wide) 

They are not intended as a guide to the suitability of 
including a course in a particular degree programme, nor 
should they be taken as a definitive indication of the course 
content. Many courses, although produced by one faculty, 
are of an interdisciplinary nature and can be of interest to a 
wide variety of students. You are strongly advised to read 
the detailed course descriptions rather than to make 
assumptions about their content on the basis of the course 
code and title alone. 

Course levels The first figure in the course code indicates the 
course level. Course codes for foundation courses begin 
with 1, e.g. D103, S102. Second-level courses begin with 2, 
e.g. T234, third-level with 3, e.g. D321, and fourth-level with 
4, e.g. A403. 

We have tried to design second-level courses for the 
student in search of breadth, and have given as wide a choice 
of subject matter as possible. Often third-level courses will 
be more specialized, or they may depend on skills you have 
acquired in earlier studies w'ith the University. At this level, 
as at the fourth level, your work will be assessed at honours 
degree standard and you may accordingly expect courses to 
be more exacting than the work at previous levels. 

Credit rating The credit rating of a course is showm bv the 
middle figure of the code. Full-credit courses have an '0' or 
T in the middle; any other figure usually indicates a 
half-credit course, e.g. DE304 and A311 are full-credit 
courses; SM352 and M371 are half-credit courses. 

Course presentation All courses have a limited period of 
presentation, at the end of which they are either withdrawn 
altogether or remade. The planned period of presentation is 
given in Table I if it is knowm, but the University reserves the 
right to defer or change the last year of presentation. A change in 
the University's policy means that some courses are now 
listed as having an indefinite life. These will be kept up to 
date by the course teams throughout their presentation. 

Notes for prospective students Under this heading are 
given the more practical details of each course, such as the 
recommended prerequisites, broadcasts, summer school, 
set books, etc. If any such details are not given you can assume 
that they do not apply to that course. Students with disabilities 
should also read the notes in Section 1. 

Excluded combinations (See Section 2) These are indicated 
in the course descriptions and in Tables 1 and III. Courses 
which are now' discontinued are in square brackets (see 
below). 

Recommended prerequisites Before registering for certain 
post-foundation level courses, you are advised that you 
should already have obtained a credit for another particular 
course (or courses). These 'recommended prerequisites' are 
indicated in Table 1 and in the detailed description of each 
course. Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' discontinued 
courses are identified by syuare brackets; their titles and dates of 
presentation are listed in Table III. Unless otherwise stated, you 
can assume that the predecessor/s of a current course will 
serve as an alternative prerequisite. Further information 
about recommended prerequisites is given in the faculty 
overviews. 

Tuition The amount of face-to-face tuition is more limited 
on higher-level courses and varies according to the nature of 
the course. Because of regional variations little information 
about individual courses can be given here. 


Assessment Before you begin your studies you will receive 
a Broadcast and Assignment Calendar telling you when 
your broadcasts are, the dates by which your tutor-marked 
assignments (TMAs) and computer-marked assignments 
(CMAs) are to be submitted (cut-off dates), and how many 
are necessary for assessment purposes. 

We realize that you will not always be able to complete all 
the assignments: you may, for good reasons, get behind 
with your work; or you may find some parts of the course 
more difficult or less interesting. We do not wish to penalize 
you in such cases and so we have adopted assessment 
strategies which allow some flexibility in the submission of 
assignments. Full details of assessment strategies and the 
substitution rule are given in the Assignments and Examin¬ 
ations section of the 1990 Student Handbook. 

Broadcasts and cassettes The course descriptions and 
Table I give brief details of television and radio programmes 
and video and audio cassettes. Fuller details are given in the 
Broadcast and Assignment Calendar for vour course(s). For 
courses which have audio and video cassettes you will need 
access to cassette players. The importance of the cassette 
player, either video or audio, in the course work is indicated 
in the notes. For some courses, a cassette player is necessary 
because video or audio material is designed to interact with 
course units. For others, w'hile a cassette player is desirable, 
it will not be detrimental to your studies if you do not have 
access to one. If you have difficulty in gaining access to video 
replay machines you should seek advice from your Regional 
Centre. Some videos have to be returned at the end of your 
studies: this will be mentioned in the course description. 
More information will appear in the Conditional Registration 
Supplement sent to you in August. 

Home kit Courses which have a home kit are indicated in 
Table I and in course descriptions. The kits for some courses 
may not be taken or sent outside the United Kingdom; if this 
is known at the time of going to press it is indicated in the 
course description. 

More information will appear in the Conditional Regis¬ 
tration Supplement sent to you in August. 

Residential school For some courses vou must attend a 
residential summer school or week or weekend school in 
order to complete the course for credit. This is indicated in 
the course description and in Table I. The residential schools 
fall into two categories: 

Course-based One residential school is an integral part of the 
course. 

Discipline-based One residential school serves, and satisfies 
the requirements of, more than one course in the same 
discipline. 

Full details of all residential school requirements are given in 
the relevant section of the 1990 Student Handlvok. 

Computing Some courses use computing facilities, 
although in some cases this is optional. These courses fall 
into the following categories: 

Courses in the home computing policy 

Courses for which the University provides a home 

experiment kit 

Courses using study centre terminal facilities 

Courses for which computing facilities are provided at 

residential schools 

Other courses for which students must arrange access to 

particular equipment. 

The course descriptions explain which category courses fall 
into. Included in this mailing is Information about home 
computing for 1991. which sets out the home computing 
policy specification and explains the schemes for hiring or 
buying a suitable microcomputer. 

If you will be resident overseas in 1991, some of the 
courses with a home computing element may present you 
with additional problems. Although there are no technical 
difficulties with on-line access, it may be expensive and 
outside Western Europe there may be restrictions on the 
University's licence for some of the proprietary course 
software. The hire scheme will not be available to you. and it 
you take advantage of a purchase scheme while in the UK 
you must both check local regulations about import of 
particular machines to your country of residence and make 
sure that you can obtain compatible power supplies, mainte¬ 
nance and consumables. (See also Section 2.) 

Students with disabilities See Section 1 'Potential stud) 
difficulties for students with disabilities' 

Set books The Set RooA' List is sent to you in November or 
December. As you will need the books throughout the 
course you are advised to buy them, rather than to borrow 
them from public libraries. Do not delay your purchase or 
you may have to start your course without the set books 

Preparatory reading Some course teams have suggested 
work which you might like to do before you start studving 
the course. If you ought to purchase preparatory reading 
material, this has been indicated in the notes. Otherwise, 
you can assume that you can borrow the books just for vour 
work before the course begins. 
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TABLE OF 1991 UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


TABLE 1 


Table I lists all the courses planned for the undergraduate programme in 1991. Full details of these courses are given j . nder Kraduate Courses 1991 : you should refer to these detailed descriptions before making your choice; please 

read also the footnotes to this Table. The titles of courses that are planned for first presentation in 1991 appear in bold type, presentation dates of those courses that may no longer be available after 1991 and 1992 are underlined; the c °d* s 

of discontinued courses appear in square brackets (please refer to Table 111 for a list of discontinued courses and their rep Unless otherwise stated, you can assume that the predecessors) of a current course will serve as an alternative 

prerequisite to the course in question (but see footnote to part-credit science courses in Table III). Because of a change in p j ny courses will now continue indofinUai., n..r intention is that courses which have an indefinite life will e 
continuously rewritten and kept up to date throughout their presentation. 


indefinitely. 


Course Course title 

code 


A102 4 

A204 

A20? 

A228 

A241 


An arts foundation course 
The Enlightenment 

Culture and belief in Europe 1450-1600 
The religious quest 
Elements of music 


Credit Excluded 
rating combination 


Recommended Total Project 

prerequisite number of work 

TMAs CMAs 


Full 

Full 


[A1001 [A 1011 — 


Full — 

Half [AD208J 


A102 


Number of 

programmes 
TV Radio 


Cassettes Home Summer school Computing Other components and notes 

experiment course based or element 
Audio Video kit discipline based 


Planned Course 

presentation code 

dates (inclusive) 


32 

16 

Yes 


CB 

_ 


1987-199* 

A102 

16 

33 

- 

- 

- 


Long-playing records provided. 

Day schools. 

1980-1992 

A204 

24 

16 

Yes — 




1990-1999 

A205 

6 

- 

Yes — 

_ 


_ 


1988-1992 

A22H*‘ 

8 

- 

Yes — 

Yes* 


_ 

‘Electronic reed organ (optional) 

1977-1993 

A241 


piuviucu. 

provided; recorder required. 


A281 

A282 

A293 

A294 

A310' 
A311' 
A314 1 5 
A315 1 ' 5 
A317 ! 

A31« ! 

A319 1 5 
A324 1 

A331 1 

A34T 

A353 1 

A361 1 
A362 1 
A4U3 1 : 


Technology and change 1750-1914 

Science, technology and everyday life 1870-1950 

Rome: the Augustan age 

Fifth-century Athens: 
democracy and citv state 


Half [AST281] 
Half — 

Half 


Half 


Full 

Full 


Life and death 
Reason and experience 
From Bar*»que to Romantic studies in tonal music Full 
Modem art and Modernism: Manet to Pollock 

Themes in British and American history: a 
comparative approach cl760-1970 

War peace and social change: Europe 1900—1955 

Literature in the modern world 

Liberation and reconstruction 
politics, culture and society in France and Italy 
1943-54 

Religion in Victorian Britain 
Beethoven 

Art in fifteenth-century Italy 
Shakespeare 
Romantic poetry 

Arts and society in Britain since the thirties 


Society and social science: 
a foundation course 

Changing Britain, changing world geographical 
perspectives 

State and society 
Introduction to economic 

Social problems and social welfare 

Issues in deafness 

Social psychology development. «p. nrmv and 
behaviour in a venial world 


[A291 j 
[A292] 


Full 
Full 

Full 
Full — 

Half — 

Half — 

Half — 
Half — 

Half — 

Half — 

Full — 


[A301] [A309] 


Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 
1 fall 
Full 


1133051 


|O100j ID101J 
10102 J 


|L>222| 11.>2821 
(13284) 


_ — 11 - Yes - 

_ — 8 — Yes — 

__ — 8 — Yes — 


A102 

4 

~ 

- 

8 

— 

Yes — — 

— 

A102 

8 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Yes — — 

CB 

_ 

8 

— 

— 


- 

Yes — — 

CB 

A241 

8 

— 

— 

- . 

- 

Yes — — 

CB 

_ 

8 

— 

- 

32 

32 

~ - ~ 

CB 

A102 and (A203] 
or A204 

8 

- 

- 

8 

- 

Yes — — 

— 

See course 
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Yes Yes — 

CB 





CB 

description 



A102 A204 A205 

8 

— 

— 

16 

16 

Yes — — 

[A203JA204 

5 


— 

— 

Yes Yes — 

- 

A293/A294 








See course 

4 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Yes — — 

— 

description 






Yes — — 

_ 

A241 

4 






— 

4 

- 


12 

— 

Yes — — 


A102 and (A203] 
or A204 

4 

- 

- 

12 

8 

Yes — — 

— 





4 

12 

Yes — — 

— 

See course 
description 

4 







See course 
description 

5 

— 

Yes 

— 

— 




8 


— 

16 

16 

Yes — 

C 


7 



14 

- 

— — — 



6 



12 

8 

Yes 



7 





Yes Yes 


|I)I02| l)l»' 

7 

A 



16 


Yes 

Yes 



1989-1998 

1982-1992 


A282 

A293 


19*8-1997 

1983-1991 


A310 

A311 


|L>1021 HUH anti 7* 
1 >51:211? (l)S262| 


Long-playing records provided. 

1984-19% 

A314 

Extended essay (TMA 08). 

1983-1992 

A315 

1985-1994 

A317 

Extended TMA 06/07 

1990-1999 

A318 


1991-2000 

A319 


1990-1999 

A324 


1989-1998 

A331 


1988-1998 

A341 

Visits to local art gallenes 

19*0-19% 

A353 

recommended. 

1984-1995 

A361 


1US4-1W1 

A3*r 


Independent research undertaken 398.V ,992 
lor protect 


Se* course *Ooe TMA w ill tv a double- 
descnplum weighted proiect. 


1991—19% 

D103 

1985-1994 

D203 

1984-1991 

D209 

1985-1994 

D210 

1988-1997 

D211 

1991-1994 

D251 

1985-1994 

D307 
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D310 Cnme, justice and scxietv 


Full See course 
description 


See course 
description 


Research outline component in 1988-1995 

double-weighted compulsory non- 
substitutable TMA fib 


D312 

D3U 


Global jxilihcs 
Restructuring Britain 


Full 

Full 


See course 
description 


— Yes — — 


See course 
description 


Yes 

Yes 


•One IMA will be a double- 
weighted project. 


198V-19% 
1989-19% 


D321 
D345' 
D437 4 ' 


Professional ludgment 
Economics and government poliev 
Conflict and change m the countryside 


Halt — 

Halt [D323] 


DE3G4 


Research methods m educahon and the social 
sciences 


Halt — 

Full (E3411 


D210 

See course 
description 

See course 
description 


_ 11 — 


Yes 

Yes 


No printed unit texts. 


1988-1995 

1988- 1995 

1989- 1992 


— Yes — — 


Study 

centre 


•Three double-weighted 
non-substitutabk* projects 


1979-199! 


DE325 

DE354 


Work and socien 
Beliefs and ideologies 


Halt {DE351J 
Half — 


See course 
description 


D207 or any 
second level D 




Yes 

Yes 


1985- 1992 

1986- 1993 


DSE202 

DT200 


Introduction to psychology 

An introduction to information technology social 
and technological issues 


Full [DS2611 (DS262J 
Full — 


course 
[D102J D103 


[D102] D103 or 
T102 


— Yes 

— Yes 


Yes — — 

Yes — Yes* 


Calculator timer required 
•Modem supplied 


1990-1999 

1988-1993 


D310 


D3I2 

D314 


D321 

D345 

D437 


DE304 


DE325 

DE354 


OSE2D2 

DT200 


E20tr 

E208- 


Personahtv. development and learning 
Exploring educational issues 


Full 

Full 


[E201J [E2811 — 


[E200] [E220| 
EP228" 


Any foundation 
course 


12 — 

15 7 


Yes 

Yes 


1985-1992 

1989-19% 


E241 2 

E271 2 * 5 


Special needs in education 

Curriculum and learning 


Half 

Halt 


(E2031 [E204| 
[E283J 


— 9 — Yes 

— 8 — Yes 


End of course essay (TMA 05). 


1982-1991 


E324 : 


E325 i ’ ? 

E333* 

E355 2 


Management in post-corn pulser\ education 
Managing schools 
Policv' making in education 
Education for adults 


E362- 


Cogmtive development: language and thinking 
from birth to adolescence 


Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 


[E32IJ [E323J 
fE222| 


[DI02J D103 or 
DSE202 |DS262| or 
E206 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


1991-1998 

1984-1991 


*5,000 word project report. 


1988-1995 

1986-1993 

1984-1991 


Access to at least 2 children 
essential for project. 


1979-1995 


EH207 2 

EH232 is 


Communication and education 

Computers and learning 


Full 

Half 


[EH221J 


EM235 2 5 Developing mathematical thinking 


See course 
description 


_ _ 12 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes — 

Yes Yes 


1987-1994 

1991-1994 


~ Yes Yes — 


Access to a group of learners 
essential for project. 

Access to a group of not less than o I982-199j 


children for 2-3 weeks is essential. 


M101 4 Mathematics a foundation course 


M203" 5 Introduction to pure mathematics 
M205 Fundamentals ot computing 


[M100| MS283 
(MST281| 
ITM281I TM2X2 


Yes _ 


Summer Calculator required, 
school 


1978-199? 


Full 

Full 


[M202| [M2111 
[M2121 [V12311 


M245 Probability and statistics 

M2fel Mathematics m computing 


See course 
description 


Half 

Half 


MIDI or MS283 


— 29 

— 16 

_ 16 


Yes 

Yes 


Scientific calculator required 


1980-mdef." 
1988-1993 


M332 Complex analysis 


MIDI or M2D5 or 4 
V1S283.TM282 


Yes 

Yes 


Calculator required. 


1984-1993 

1988-1995 


M343 5 Applications of probability 
M34Sf* Statistical methods 


Hall 

Halt 


See course 4 

description 

M245 and MST204 4 
M24S 4 


Yes Yes 


Yes Yes 

Yes _ 


— Calculator required 

Kit Calculator required. 


1988-mdef 1 
1987-19% 


Course Course htle 


E206 

E206 


E24I 

E271 


E324 

E325 

E333 

E355 

E362 


EH207 

EH232 


MIDI 


M2Q3 

M205 


M245 

M261 


M343 

M345 






















Course Course title 
code 

M353 Programming and programming languages 

M355 Topics in software engineering 

M357 s Data models and databases 
M371 5 Computational mathematics 

M381 5 Number theory and mathematical logic 

M386 s Metric and topological spaces and geometric 
topology ° 

MA290 Topics in the history of mathematics 

MDST Statistics in society 
242 3 

ME234' i Using mathematical thinking 
MS283 An introduction to calculus 

MS323 5 Introduction to non-linear dynamics 
MST204 Mathematical models and methods 

MST322 5 Mathematical methods and fluid mechanics 
S102 4 A science foundation course 
S203 5 Biology: form and function 

5236 Geology' 

5237 The Earth: structure, composition and evolution 

5238 The Earth's physical resources 

5246 Organic chemistry 

5247 Inorganic chemistry: concepts and case studies 

S256 s ’ Matter in the Universe 

5271 Discovering physics 

5272 The physics of matter 

5298^ Genetics 

S324 Animal physiology 

S325 s Biochemistry and cell biology 

S326 Ecology 

S330 5 Oceanography 

S338 s Sedimentary processes and basin analysis 
S341* Photochemistry, light, chemical change and life 

S342 1 ’ Physical chemistry: principles of chemical change 


Credit Excluded Recommended Total Project 

rating combination prerequisite number work 

of TMAs CMAs 

4 

4 — — 

4 
4 

4 

14 — — 

4 — — 

4 5 — 

4 — — 

4 6 — 

4 — — 

8 7 Yes 

4 — — 

8 10 — 

8 8 — 

4 5 — 

4 4 — 

4 4 — 

4 4 — 

4 5 — 

4 5 — 

5* 5 — 

4 5 — 

4 6 — 

4 4 Yes 

4* 3 Yes 

4 4 Yes 

4 5 

4 4 

4 4 Yes 

4 5 

5247 


Half 

— 

See course 
description 

Half 

— 

See course 
description 

Half 

[M352] 

M205 

Half 

[M351] 

See course 
description 

Half 

See course 
description 

M101 and a 
level M cour 

Half 

See course 
description 

M101 and a 
level M coui 

Half 

See course 
description 

— 

Half 

— 

— 

Half 

- 

- 

Half 

[M100] M101 
(MST281] (TM281J 
TM282 

- 

Half 

— 

MST204 

Full 

[M201] 

[MST282] 

M101 or 
MS283 or 
TM282 

Half 


See course 
description 


Full 

[S100J1S101] 

— 

Full 

[S202][S221] 
[S223]1S225J 

- 

Half 

[S23—] 

S102 

Half 

See course 
description 

S102 

Half 

[S266][S26—] 

S102 

Half 

[S24—] 

S102 

Half 

[S25-J 

S102 

Half 

— 

See course 
description 

Half 

— 

S102 or 

M101 or T102 

Half 

[ST285] 

S271 and 

M101 or MS283 
or TM282 

Half 

(S299J 

S102 

Half 

[S321J 

S102 and 
[S202J/S203 

Half 

(S322] 

See course 
description 

Half 

(S323J 

5102 and 
[S202J/S203 

Half 

[S334J 

See course 
description 

Half 

(5333] |S335| 
(S337J 

See course 
description 

Half 


5102 and 

5240 

Half 


5102 and 


Number of 
pmRrammes 


►s 

experiment 

kit 

Summer school 

Computing 

Other components and notes 

Planned 

Course 

1 v 

Radio 

Audio 

Video 

course based or 
discipline based 

element 

presentation 7 
dates (inclusive) 

code 

— 


Yes 

- 


- 

Home 


1986-19% 

M353 

— 

— 

Yes 

- 

- 

- 

— 


1990-1995 

M355 

8 

- 

Yes 

- 

- 

_ 

Home* 

*See also course description. 

1990-1995 

M357 



Yes 


— 

— 

Home 

Scientific 

calculator required. 

1988-1995 

M371 



Yes 

— 

— 


- 

Calculator desirable 

1986-19% 

M381 

8* 

- 

Yes 

— 

— 

_ 


'For geometric topology. 

1986-1991 

M386 








Calculator desirable. 



8 


Yes 

— 

— 

- 



1987-1998 

MA290 

8 

- 

Yes 

- 

- 


- 

Calculator required. 

1983-1994 

MD5T242 

— 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

- 

- 

Yes* 

Calculator desirable. 

‘See course description. 

1989-19% 

ME234 

17 


Yes 

— 

— 

CB 

— 

Calculator required. 

1979-1999 

MS283 

— 

— 

_ 






1991-1998 

MS323 

32 

— 

Yes 

— 

- 

CB 

Summer 

school 

Calculator required. 

1982-1997 

MST204 

- 

- 

Yes 

Yes 

- 

- 

- 


1984-1995 

MST322 

35 


Yes 


Yes 

CB 

Summer 

school 

Calculator. 

1988-1995 

S102 

32 

- 

Yes 

- 

Yes 

CB 

Yes 


1991-indef.’ 0 

S203 

16 


Yes 


Yes 

CB 

_ 

Outdoor fieldwork. 

1983-mdei. 1 * 

S236 

17 


Yes 


Yes 




1981-1991“ 

S237 



CB 

DB 


Calculator. Field visits. 

1984-1992 

S238 




8 

4 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

• 

'CALCHEM programs available 

1981-mdet. 

S246 



Yes 

DB 


on disc. 

1981-indet 

S247 



11 

— 

Yes 

— 




8 


Yes 

Yes 



Study 

Access to a computer terminal 

1985-1992 

S256 




centre 

desirable 



16 

— 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

CB 

- 

'Summer school grade is included 1^2-indet 

as TMA 05 but no TMA activity 

S271 






CB 


involved. 

1986-19% 

SZ72 

11 

— 

Yes 

— 

— 





10 

. 

Yes 

_ 

Yes 

— 

Study 

centre 

Access to a computer terminal 
desirable 

1987-1994 

S298 

10 


Yes 

— 

— 

DB 

- 

One day school 

1985-indef 

. w 5324 

8 



Yes 

— 

DB 

- 

•TMA 03 extended essav 

1980-1993 

S325 





See course CB* 
description 


Two TMAs relate to project. 

19g6-»ndet.“’ S32b 

16 


Yes 



•Held during April and May 

\%9_\9% S330 

9 


Yes 











Yes 

Yes 

CB* 


’ \lso Held trips. See course 
description 

V >7-1995 5338 









1982-1991 5341 

11 


Yes 



CB 

summer 

school 




7 


Summer 

school* 


Saentitic calculate! required. 

» Part of summer school work. 


1985-indet. 1 


S342 















00 


Course 

code 

Course title 

Credit 

rating 

Excluded 

combination 

Recommended 

prerequisite 

Total 

number 

of 1’MAs CMAs 

1‘tojed 

work 

Number of 
programmes 
TV Radio 

( .INSettcN 

Audio Video 

1 luntr 

experiment 

kit 

Summer school 
course based or 
discipline based 

Computing 

element 

Other components and notes 

Planned 
presentation 7 
dates (inclusive) 

Course 

code 

S343 ? 

Inorganic chemistry 

Halt 

JS304) IS3511 
IS352] 

S102S246/ 

S247 

4 4 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes* 

DB 

- 

‘See course description. 

1989 1995 

S343 

S344' 

Organic chemistry: a synthesis approach 

Halt 

IS304) IS3511 
(S3521 

S24b 

4 4 


— — 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

DB 

Summer 

school 


1989 1995 

S344 

S354 

Understanding space and time 

Half 

— 

See course 
description 

4 6 


17 

Yes 

— 

““ 




1979-1995 

S354 

S442 5 

NMR spectroscopy in chemistry and the life 
sciences 

Half 

— 

See course 
description 

2 

Yes 

—* — 




CB* 


'Weekend school in April 

attendance essential 

**No presentations in 1993 and 1995 

1991 1996** 

S442 

SM355 S 

Quantum mechanics 

Halt 

[SM351] 

MST204 and 

S271 

4 6 

— 

- “ 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

CB 

Summer 

school 

See course description. 

1986-indef. 1 ' 1 

SM.355 

SMT356 s Electromagnetism 

Half 

(SM352) 

MST204 S271 

4 6 

— 

- - 

- 

Yes 

- 

— 

Day 

school 

Calculator required. 

1991-indef. 10 

SMT356 

ST291 

Images and information 

Half 

— 

See course 
description 

4 5 


17 — 

Yes 

- 

Yes 

— 

Study 

centre* 

’Access to computer terminal for 
'MERLIN' tutorials desirable 

1977-indef. ,0 

ST291 


For all reference to T102 m the r recommended prerequisite* column, T10I is an acceptable alternative. 


T102 4 

Living with technology: a foundation course 

Full 

[T100] [T101] 
ET217" 

- 

6 

6 

— 

16 

8 

Yes 

— 

— 

CB 

Home 

End of course report additional to 
TMAs. 

1989- 

TJ02 

T201* 

Materials in action 

Full 

[T252] T253 

T254 T255 
[TS251] 

T102 and T281 
or 

S102 and S271 

8 

8 

— 

8 

— 


Yes 


CB 


Calculator required. 

See also course description. 

1990-1999 

T201 

T202 

Analogue and digital electronics 

Full 

[T283] [TS282] 

T281 and TM282 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

CB 

Home 

Scientific calculator and multimeter 
required. 

1990-1999 

T202 

T233 5 

Thermofluid mechanics and energy 

Half 

[T231] 

[T232] or 

8 

8 

Yes 

8 

_ 

Yes 

_ 

Yes 

_ 

— 

Scientific calculator 

1982-1991 

T233 

T235 or 

TM282 or 

MST204 











essential. Project work 
involves HEK. 



T234 

Environmental control and public health 

Half 

[PT272] 

T102 or 

S102 or T281 

4 

4 

Yes 

8 

— 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— 

— 

Calculator an 
advantage. 

1983-1992 

T234 

T235 5 

Engineering mechanics: solids 

Half 

[T231] (T232) 

M101 or [TM281] 
or TM282 

4 

8 

— 

8 

— 

Yes 

— 

— 

CB 

— 

Scientific calculator and set of 
drawing instruments required. 

1990-1999 

T235 

T244 

Managing in organizations 

Half 

[T242] [T243] 

— 

4 

— 

— 

5 


Yes 



DB 


Additional TV programmes 
associated with summer school - see 
Broadcast and Assignment Calendar. 

1985-1993 

T244 

T247 5 

Working with systems 

Half 

[T241] 

- 

4 

2 

Yes 

4 

- 

Yes 

- 

- 

- 

Home 


1991-19% 

T247 

T253- 

Materials for electronics 

Half 

T201 IT252] 

T254 T255 
[TS251] 

T102 and T281 
or 

S102 and S271 

4 

4 





Yes 


CB 


See notes for T201: 
joint school. 

1990-1999 

T253 

T254 ? 

Stress on materials 

Half 

T201 (T252J 

T253 T255 
[TS251J 

T102 and T281 or 
S102 and S271 

4 

4 





Yes 


CB 


See notes for T201: 
joint school. 

1990-1999 

T254 

T255 5 

Materials in manufacturing 

Half 

T201 [T252] 

T253 T254 

T102 and T281 or 
S102 and S271 

4 

4 

— 



— 

Yes 

— 

CB 

— 

See notes for T201: 
joint school. 

1990-1999 

T255 


[TS251) 


T263 5 

Design: processes and products 

Half 

[T262] 

See course 

5 

_ 

_ 

8 

— 

Yes — 

Yes 

_ 

_ 

Audio-visual packages provided. 

1983-1991 

1263 


description 












T274 

Food production systems 

Half 

[T273j 

T102 or S102 
or D102 

4 

6 

— 

8 


Yes — 

— 

— 

— 

Half-day school. 

Calculator an advantage. 

1987-1994 

T274 

T281 

Basic physical science for technology’ 

Half 

— 

T102 

4 

4 

- 

8 

— 

Yes — 

- 

CB 

~ 

Calculator required. 

1984-1993 

T281 

1292* 

Instrumentation 

Half 

[T291J 

See course 
description 

4 

4 

— 

3 


— — 

— 

CB 

— 


1985-1993 

T292 

T301 5 

Complexity, management and change: applying a 
systems approach 

Full 

(T341J 

ITD342J 

— 

8 

1 

Yes 



Yes — 

— 

— 

Yes* 

Access to a personal computer with 
MS DOS essential for hard systems 
project option. 

1984-1999 

T301 

T322* 

Digital telecommunications 

Half 

|T321] 

See course 
description 

4 

5 

— 



Yes — 

— 

— 

— 


1990-1997 

T322 

T326 

Electronic signal processing 

Half 


See course 

4 

5 

—. 


-* 

Yes — 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Calculator with sine, cosine and 

1984-1991 

T326 


description 










exponential functions and their 
inverses essential. 



T331* 

Engineering mechanic s solids and fluids 

Half 

- 

[T232J T235 and 
M101 or 

4 

4 

— 

2 

*- 

Yes — 

- 

- 


Scientific calculator essential. 

1985-1994 

T331 


Half 


TM282 

T233 4 




T333* 


Heat transfer, principles and applications 


4 


Home 


1333 













T333 5 


Heat transfer, principles and app 


Course 

code 

Course title 

Credit 

rating 

Excluded 

combination 

Recommended 

prerequisite 

Total 

number 

of TMAs CMAs 

Project 

work 

P ro Rrammes 
^ ^ Radio 

Cassettes 

Audio Video 

Home 

experiment 

kit 

Summer school Computing 
course based or element 
discipline based 

Other components and notes 

Planned 
presentation 
dates (inclusive) 

Course 

code 

T334 5 

Environmental monitoring and control 

Half 

— 

1PT2721 or T234 

5 


Yes 

— 

- 

Yes 

— 

Yes* 


Access to T234 units and set books 

1989-1996 

T334 















and scientific calculator essential. 

















* Optional 



T353 5 

Failure of stressed materials 

Half 

IT351] 

See course 

7 

— 

Yes 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Yes 



1983-1994 

T353 





description 













T362 5 

Design and innovation 

Half 

_ 

See course 

4 

— 

Yes 

8 

— 

Yes 

— 

— 

CB — 


1986-1994 

T362 





description 













T363 5 

Computer-aided design 

Half 

— 

T263 

4 

— 

— 


— 

- 

Yes 

Yes 

— Home* 

*See course description. 

1987-1994 

T363 

T392 5 

Engineering product design 

Half 

_ 

See course 

4 

4 

Yes 

11 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

_ _ 


1984-1991 

T392 





description 













T393 5 

Electronic materials and devices 

Half 

_ 

See course 

4 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

_ 



1985-1994 

T393 





description 













T394 5 

Control engineering 

Half 

(T391) 

See course 

4 

5 

Yes 

— 

— 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— Yes* 

‘Part of a home kit. 

1986-1993 

T394 





description 













T401 4 - 5 

Technology- project 

Full 

— 

See course 

— 

— 

Yes* 

— 

— 

See course description 

See course description 

‘Three project reports and oral 







description 










examination. 

1979- 

T401 

TM222 

The digital computer 

Half 

[TM221] 

See course 

5 

— 

Yes 

— 

- 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

_ — 

Television required for use with HEK. 1983-1991 

TM222 





description 













TM282 

Modelling with mathematics: an introduction 

Half 

[M100J/M101 

See course 

7 

5 

— 

8 

- 

Yes 

— 

_ 

CB 

Scientific hand-held calculator 

1985-1997 

TM282 




[MST281]/ 

description 










required. 






MS283 [TM281] 














TM361 

Graphs, networks and design 

Half 

_ 

See course 

4 

6 

— 

16 

- 

Yes 

— 

— 

— - 

Day schools. 

1981-1995 

TM361 





description 













U204 

Third World studies 

Full 


_ 

8 

— 

Yes 

18 

- 

Yes 

— 

— 

CB — 


1983-1991 

L204 









n 







1965-mdef. 10 

U205 

U205 

Health and disease 

Full 

— 

— 

7 

— 


11 


Yes 







U206 s 

The environment 

Full 

— 

Any foundation 

8 

4 

Yes 

8 

- 

Yes 

- 

- 

— — 


1991-1998 

L206 





course 


























PR _ 


1963-1991 

U221 

U221 

The changing experience of women 

Half 

— 

— 

4 

— 


8 


Yes 

— 





















1986-v**3 

U235 

U235 

Nuclear weapons: inquiry-, analysis and debate 

Half 

— 

— 

4 



8 

8 

Yes 






















1990-1996 

K254 

K254 

Working with children and young people 

Half 

— 

— 

4 


Yes 

— 


Yes 

Yes 







FOOTNOTES TO TABLE I 


1 Third and fourth level arts courses 

The Arts Faculty advise, students not to attempt a 
third or fourth-level arts course before successfully 
completing at least one arte course at second level It is 
felt that most students need the pra-tic* offered at 
second level to acquire the high standard of written 
expression needed for the higher level course-. 


2 Education studies courses 

The course’s in the School of Education are open not 
only to professional workers but to anybody who is 
interested in edui ation I hey provide an opportunity 
for teachers, social workers, parents and others to 
study together It should be noted that tin- > ourses in 
the S< I tool ol Education are not intended In qualify 


students as teachers. Students who intend to take the 
School of Education courses must, like all other 
students, take a foundation level course in their first 
year of study, although there is no foundation level 
course in the Sc hool of Education. 


3 MUST242 

I his c nurse, as well as any course with I in the « ode, 
may fa- < hosen as part of an approved programme of 
sludy in eduiation.il studies by student-, wlm Iin.illy 
registered with the I imversity before I'/HI and who.in¬ 
eligible for the award of a disc relionary credit 
exemption on the basis of approved tear limgqu.illlu a 
lions 


4 Associate student programme 

We do not plan to include these courses in the 
associate student programme in 1991. 


5 Students with disabilities 

Course and supplementary materials (not set books) 
an- available on tape in 1991 horn the Olluv tor 
Students with Disabilities loi .ill Courses with the 
i'm ephon ol those marked ('■>) II vou rely cm tapes and 
wish lo im hide any of those marked f> in V'out dogioo 
pmlile m 199,/ oi lain. please tend the section on 
i nurse units,md set hooks on audio cassetK' on page . 


6 Faculties hope to extend the presentation dates ot 
these courses. Please see your Corsirf.-enai Rcg:>f-arv: 
Supplement (sent to you in August) tor further 
information. 


7 S338 and S33 .. 

S338 Srtltmentnry p csso :us !, i .i*i.:.ys:s and \x 
Undc’rsfdiidni^ the ce ’tent ■ hv.V’i.v nier n acsx*> 
of the lithespheie will tv presented m alternate \eais 
S VIS in odd numbered and in even numlv:od 
years. 

s IT.VS I rameuviks for foics-my is onlv available in 
the associate student programme See Section 5 toi 
further information 


9 A replacement course tor S237 will be presented 
tor the first time m 1993 

10 Indefinite course lives 

Because ot a change in the University s policy about 
course lives vmc courses max now be listed as 
having an indefinite life ,mdet.) Such courses will be 
kept up to date b\ the course teams throughout their 
presentation 

ll ET217 

('n 1 ~ oni\ available .n the associate student pro- 
Ci amme but can be counted as a lull credit tow ards the 
B \ degree where it is treated a> a toundation course 
both tor the purpose ot the toundation course 
i equipment and toi degree dassitication. 
















TABLES OF RELATED COURSES 


These tables should be used in conjunction with the other sections of Undergraduate Courses 1991 


Unlike other universities. Where students are 
admitted to read a particular degree pro¬ 
gramme with only a limited range of options, 
the Open University presents you with an 
extremely wide and flexible choice of courses. 

These tables have been devised to show 
the areas of study which are avail¬ 
able to Open University undergraduate 
students: their purpose is to help you to find 
a combination of courses which will meet 
your particular needs and interests. 

Courses are grouped into 45 tables, each 
one indicating an area of study. Most of the 
tables are in two sections, with courses that 
are central to the area of study appearing in 
the first section and courses which although 
not central are relevant to that area appearing 
in the second. The order of the courses within 
eaeh section />- not significant: some courses are 
naturally of a greater relerxmee than others and it 
is important to read the General Advice, the 
Faculty Ovcnieu's and the individual course 
descriptions so that you can judge for vourself 
which combination of courses to study and in 


which order to study them ; this is particularly 
advisable in the case of science courses. In 


U-courses. the subject matter crosses both 
taculty boundaries and the usual discipline 
boundaries within faculties, and as a result 
offers linkings with other courses in a more 
than usualh varied way. You will need to 
examine the content of a U-course to get an 
indication of how it actually connects with 
other relevant courses. 

You should also be aware that the way in 
which each table is set out does not indicate 
prerequisite courses or excluded combinations and 


you must consult individual course descrip¬ 
tions for this information. 


CONTENTS 


1 Art history 

2 Biology 

3 Chemistry 

4 Classical studies 

5 Computing and computers 

6 Design 

7 Earth sciences 

8 Economics 

9 Education and society 

10 Education for youth and adults 

11 Education, psychology of 

12 Educational policy and 
management 

13 Education - curriculum and 
teaching studies 

14 Electronics 

15 Engineering design 

16 Engineering mechanics 

17 European studies 

18 Geography 

19 Geology 

20 Government 

21 History 

22 History of ideas 

23 History of science and 
technology 

24 Language and communications 

25 Literature 

26 Management 

27 Materials 

28 Mathematics, pure 

29 Mathematics, applied and 
mathematical physics 

30 Mathematics education 

31 Methodology 

32 Modernism in the arts 

33 Music 

34 Philosophy 

35 Physics 

36 Production engineering 

37 Psychological studies 

38 Public administration 

39 Religious studies 

40 Social studies, applied 

41 Sociology 

42 Statistics 

43 Systems 

44 Technological systems 

45 Town planning 


any ot the combinations of courses indicated 
in the tables, it will necessarily be possible for 
vou to obtain recognition by professional or 
other bodies outside the University in the 
subject areas concerned. Lor this purpose the 
tables should be used in conjunction with the 
Recognition Information Leaflets (see Gen¬ 
eral Advice Section 1). 

A further limit to the scope of the tables is 
that they include only those undergraduate 
courses planned for 1991, and those which 
we hope to present in 1992. You may have 
gained credits in courses which are not listed 
here. Table 111, the list of discontinued 
courses and their excluded combinations, 
will help you to judge whether a discon¬ 
tinued course you have taken is a suitable 
substitute. 

There are obviously hundreds of tables 
that could be constructed and it should be 
stressed that the tables in this section arc in no 
sense intended as prescriptive degree profiles: 
rather they are a way of suggesting group¬ 
ings of courses which you might have over¬ 
looked. We hope that these tables will help 
you, but please remember that their scope is 
limited: they are designed to be used in 
conjunction with all other sections in Under¬ 
graduate Courses 1991. 

If you need more advice about choosing 
your courses, you should discuss your posi¬ 
tion with your tutor-counsellor. 

These tables have been prepared by the 
Academic Administration (Students) Divi¬ 
sion on the basis of information provided by 
the appropriate academic areas of the Uni¬ 
versity. 


^ou should not assume that, by obtaining 


1 ART HISTORY 

Courses central to area of study: 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A204 The Enlightenment 

A205 Culture and belief in Europe 

1450-1600 

A315 Modern art and Modernism: 

Manet to Pollock 

A353 Art in fifteenth-century Italy 

A403 Arts and society in Britain since 
the thirties (project course) 
Other relevant courses: 

A293 Rome: the Augustan age 

A294 Fifth-century Athens: 

democracy and city state 


2 BIOLOGY 

(See also Science Overview, Fig. 1) 

Courses central to area of study: 

SI02 A science foundation course 

S203 Biology: form and function 

S298 Genetics 

5324 Animal physiology 

5325 Biochemistry and cell biology 

5326 Ecology 

S365 Evolution 

SD206 Biology: brain and behaviour 


5342 

5343 

5344 


change and life 

Physical chemistry 
Inorganic chemistry 
Organic chemistry: a synthesis 
approach 


Biology with Earth sciences 

(See also Science Overview, Fig. 3) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 

5236 Geology 

5238 The Earth's physical resources 

5330 Oceanography 


The courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


S33H 


Sedimentary processes and 
basin analysis 
*S339 Understanding the continents: 

tectonic and thermal processes 
of the lithosphere 


Other relevant courses: 

DSE202 Introduction to psychology 

M245 Probability and statistics 

MDST242 Statistics in society 

T234 Environmental control and 

public health 

F274 Food production systems 

U205 Health and disease 

U221 The changing experience of 


*Presented in alternate years with S338 
See also Recognition Information Leaflet 
3.8 about associate or full membership of 
the Institute of Biology. * 


3 CHEMISTRY 

(See also Science Overview, Fig. 2) 

Courses central to area of study: 

S102 A science foundation course 

5246 Organic chemistry 

5247 Inorganic chemistry: concepts 
and case studies 

S256 Matter in the Universe 

S341 Photochemistry: light, chemical 


change and life 


5342 

5343 

5344 


S442 


Physical chemistry 
Inorganic chemistry 
Organic chemistry: a synthesis 
approach 

NMR spectroscopy 


Chemistry with biology 

(Sec also Science Overview, Fig. 1 ) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 

S203 Biology: form and function 

S298 Genetics 

S325 Biochemistry and cell biology 


and evolution 

S238 The Earth's physical resources 


Biology with chemistry 

(See also Science Overview, Fig. 2) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 

5246 Organic chemistry 

5247 Inorganic chemistry: concepts 
and case studies 

S341 Photochemistry: light, chemical 


Other relevant courses: 

1234 Environmental control and 

public health 

1774 Food production systems 

TM2H2 Modelling with mathematics; an 
introduction 


See also Recognition Information I eaflet 
3.8 tor professional recognition by the 
Royal Society ot Chemistry. 


TABLE II 


Chemistry with Earth sciences 

(See al > Science Overview, Fig. 3) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 

5236 Geology 

5237 The Earth: structure, composition 


I In* courses uruU'ilined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned fur first presentation in 1992. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Courses central to area of study: 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A204 The Enlightenment 

A293 Rome: the Augustan age 

A294 Fifth-century Athens: democracy 

and city stale 


Other relevant courses 
A228 I he religious quest 
MA290 Topics in the history of 
mathematics 


5 COMPUTING AND COMPUTERS 

Courses central to area of study: 

DT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

M101 Mathematics: a foundation course 

M205 Fundamentals of computing 

M261 Mathematics in computing 

M353 Programming and programming 

languages 

M355 Topics in software engineering 

M357 Data models and databases 

M371 Computational mathematics 

T223 Microprocessor-based computers 

T401 Technology project 

TM222 The digital computer 

EH232 Computers and learning 

Other relevant courses. 

M345 Statistical methods 

M372 Numerical methods and 

applications 

MS283 An introduction to calculus 

MST204 Mathematical models and 

methods 

ST291 Images and information 

T102 Living with technology: a 

foundation course 

1202 Analogue and digital electronics 

T247 Working with systems 

T292 Instrumentation 

3322 Digital telecommunications 

T326 Electronic signal processing 


1363 Computer aided design 

T394 Control engineering 

TM361 Graphs, networks and design 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics, an 

introduction 


S330 Oceanography 

S338 Sedimentary processes and basin 

analysis 

S339* Understanding the continents: 

tectonic and thermal processes of 
the lithosphere 

*Presented in alternate years with S338 


6 DESIGN 

Courses central to area of study: 

T263 Design: processes and products 

T362 Design and innovation 

1363 Computer aided design 

Engineering product design 


1392 


Chemistry with physics 
(See also Science Overview. Fig. 4) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 

M101 Mathematics: a foundation course 

MS283 An introduction to calculus 

5271 Discovering physics 

5272 The physics of matter 

SM355 Quantum mechanics 

T201 Materials in action 

T253 Materials for electronics 

T254 Stress on materials 

T255 Materials in manufacturing 

T353 Failure of stressed materials 


TM361 Graphs, networks and design 

Other relevant courses: 

DT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

T102 Living with technology: 

a foundation course 
T201 Materials in action 

T202 Analogue and digital electronics 

T235 Engineering mechanics: solids 

T247 Working with systems 

1753 Materials for electronics 

T254 Stress on materials 

T255 Materials in manufacturing 

T301 Complexity, management and 

change: applying a systems 
approach 

1353 Failure of stressed materials 

T401 Technology project 


7 EARTH SCIENCES 

(See also Stience Otrrricw, fig. 3) 

Courses central to area of study: 


5102 

5236 

5237 


* foundation course 


A science 
Geology 

The Earth structure, composition 


5238 

5330 


and evolution 

The Earth's physical resources 
Oceanography 


the courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italic* are 


planned for first presentation in 1992. 


10 






















S 339 


^t-dimentars' proce*ses and basin 
analysts 

Understanding the continents: 
tectonic and thermal processes of 
the litht»sphere 


Earth sciences with biologs 

i 5 «, iIm] Stirm? Otvnteu f»X I ' 

Onirses central to area of study in addition 
to ihoM- under main heading: 

S203 Biology form and function 

S298 Genetics 

S326 Ecology 

S.36i LnMutioti 

1274 Food production systems 

U205 Health and disease 

Earth sciences with chemistry 

(Sv also Science Oi'enucii'. fix 3) 

C ourscs central to area of study in addition 
to those* under main heading: 

5247 Inorganic chemistry: concepts 
and case studies 

S256 Matter in the Universe 

5341 Photo chemfoUy ligh t, chemical 

change and life 

5342 Physical chemistry 

5.345 inorganic chemistry 

SM355 Quantum mechanics 

1254 Stress on materials 

1255 Materials in manufacturing 

Earth sciences with physics 

(.Sir also Scinnc Oivrviao, Fig. 4) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading 
MIDI Mathematics: a foundation course 

MS283 An introduction to calculus 
MST2U4 Mathematical models and methods 
S256 Matter in the Universe 

5 271 Discovering physics 

5272 Physics of matter 

5354 Understanding space and time 

1201 Materials in action 

T202 Analogue and digil.il electronics 

T253 Materials for electronics 

T254 Stress on materials 

T255 Materials in manufacturing 

T292 Instrumentation 

T353 Failure of stressed materials 

Other courses relevant to studies in Earth 
sciences: 

S246 Organic chemistry 

SM355 Quantum mechanics 

1234 Environmental control and 

public health 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics: an 

introduction 

U206 The environment 

8 ECONOMICS 

Courses central to area of study: 

D103 Society and social science: 

a foundation course 
D209 State and society 

D210 Introduction to economics 

D212 Running the country 

D321 Professional judgment 

D345 Economics and government policy' 

DE304 Research methods in education 

and the social sciences 
M245 Probability and statistics 

MDST242 Statistics in society 
U204 Third World studies 

U208 The end of the Third World? 

Other relevant courses: 

D312 Global politics 

D314 Restructuring Britain 

DE325 Work and society 

E333 Policy' making in education 

LD35b Race, education and society 

MIDI Mathematics: a foundation course 

M345 Statistical methods 

MST204 Mathematical models and 

methods 


•he courses underlined will be in Iheir last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


5238 The Earth < physical resources 

r*44 Managing in organizations 

1263 Design processes and products 

P274 Food production systems 

T362 Design and innovation 

U205 Health and disease 

9 EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 

Courses central to area of study 
E208 Exploring educational issues 

E241 Spec ial needs in education 

E242 Learning far all 

£271 Curriculum and learning 

E333 Police making in education 

F-355 Education for adults 

LD35b Race, education and society 

EH207 Communication and education 

LH266 bearing through life : education and 
training beyond school 

Other relevant courses: 

D213 Understanding modern societies 

D321 Professional |udgment 

DF1304 Research methods in education 

and the social sciences 

DE325 Work and society 

DE354 Beliefs and ideologies 

DT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

H206 Personality, development and 

learning 

K254 Working with children and 

young people 

MDST242 Statistics in society 
U205 Health and disease 

U2D7 Issues in women "s studies 

U221 The changing experience of 


,2 EDUCATIONAL policy and 

MANAGEMENT 


E325 

E333 

Other 

D212 

D321 

E208 

E241 


education 
Managing schools 
Policy making »n education 

relevant courses: 

Running the country 
Professional judgment 
Exploring educational issues 
Special needs in education 


E242 
E271 
E35: 

ED356 

EH207 

EH266 

DE304 


Learning for all 
Curriculum and learning 
Education for adults 
Race, education and sinety 
Communication and education 
Learning through life: education 
and training Iryond school 
Research methods in education 


10 EDUCATION FOR YOUTH AND 
ADULTS 

Courses central to area of study 

E324 Management in post-compulsory 

education 

EH266 Learning through life: education 

and training beyond school 
E355 _ Education for adults 

Other relevant courses: 

E208 Exploring educational issues 

E333 Policy making in education 

ED356 Race, education and society 

K254 Working with children and 

young people 

11 EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY OF 

Courses central to area of study: 

E206. Personality, development and 

learning 

E241 Special needs in education 

E242 Learning for all 

E271 Curriculum and learning 

E362 Cognitive development: 

language and thinking from 
birth to adolescence 

EM235 Developing mathemabcal thinking 

EM236 Teaching for attainment in 

mathematics 

DE304 Research methods in education 

and the social sciences 

Other relevant courses: 

E208 Exploring educational issues 

EH207 Communication and education 

EH232 Computers and learning 

D103 Society and social science: a 

foundation course 
D307 Social psychology 

D309 Cognitive psychology 

D321 Professional judgment 

DSE202 Introduction to psychology 

MDST242 Statistics in society 

ME234 Using mathematical thinking 


The courses underlined will be in Iheir last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


n ,, Materials tor electronics 

I;- , stress on materials 

Materials in marmlacturmg 
W Desi gn: processes and j arnjtn >s 

7^3 piliul telecommunications 

Engineering mechanics: solids 
and fluids 

1362 Design and innovation 

1463 Computer-aided design 

I vi’ I ngyneering product design 

nSTVd Graphs networks and 

design 

See also Recognition Information 
Leaflet about the requirements of the 

IEE. 

15 ENGINEERING DESIGN 
Courses central to area of study 
T102 


l iving with technology 
,i foundation course 


and the social sciences 

MDST242 Statistics in society 

f 244 Managing in organizations 

T3(ll Complexity, management and 

change: applying a systems 
approach 

13 EDUCATION - CURRICULUM AND 
TEACHING STUDIES 

Courses central to area of study. 

E241 Special ne eds in education 

L242 Learning fbt all 

E271 Curriculum and learning 

ED23b Race, education and society 

EH232 Computers and learning 

EM233 Developing mathematical thi nking 

LM23b Teaching for attainment in 

matheniaiii's 

Ml 234 Using mathematical thinking 
Other relevant courses: 

E208 Exploring educational issues 

EH207 Communication and education 

DF.304 Research methods in education 

and the social sciences 
MDST242 Statistics in society 

14 ELECTRONICS 

Courses central to area of study: 

T102 Living with technology: a 

foundation course 

T202 Analogue and digital electronics 

T223 Microprocessor-based computers 

T281 Basic physical science for 

technology 

T292 Instrumentation 

T326 Electronic signal processing 

T393 Electronic materials and devices 

T394 Control engineering 

T4U1 Technology project 

TM222 The digital computer 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics: an 

introduction 

DT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

M101 Mathematics: a foundation course 

MS283 An introduction to calculus 

S102 Science: a foundation course 

Other relevant courses: 

M205 Fundamentals of computing 

M353 Programming and programming 

languages 

Topics in software engineering 
M357 Data models and databases 

M371 Computational mathematics 

MST204 Mathematical models and 

methods 

S271 Discovering physics 

Understanding space and time 
SM355 Quantum mechanics 

SMT356 Electromagnetism 

ST291 Images and information 

• 201 Materials in action 

T235 Engineering mechanics: solids 


the courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992 


T201 

T202 

T233 

Materials in action 

Analogue and digital 
electronics 

Thermofluid mechanics __ 

T235 

T253 

T254 

T255 

T263 

and energy 

Engineering mechanic solids 
Materials for electronics 

Stress on materials 

Materials in manufacturing 
Design: processes and products 

T281 

T292 

T362 

T363 

T392 

Basic physical science for 
technology 

Instrumentation 

Design and innovation 

Computer aided design 
Engineering product design 

T401 

Technology project 

Mini 

Mathematics: a foundation course 

Other relevant courses: 

T223 

M icroi nvicssi >r-lws ed u >/ iif » liters 

T234 

Environmental control and 
public health 

T244 

Managing in organizations 

T326 

Electronic signal processing 

T331 

Engineering mechanics: solids 
and fluids 

T333 

Heat transfer: principles and 
applications 

T334 

Environmental monitoring and 
control 

T353 

Failure of stressed materials 

T393 

Electronic materials and devices 

T394 

Control engineering 

TM222 

The digital computer 

TM361 

Graphs, networks and design 

DT200 

An introduction to information 
technology 

M205 

Fundamentals of computing 

M355 

Topics in software engineering 

ST291 

Images and information 

16 ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

Courses 

central to area of study: 

T102 

Living with technology: 
a foundation course 

T201 

Materials in action 

T233 

Thermofluid mechanic^ and 


T234 

T235 

T253 

T254 

T281 

T292 
T331 

T333 

T334 

T353 


energy 

Environmental control and 
public health 

Engineering mechanics: solids 
Materials for electronics 
Stress on materials 
basic physical science for 
technology 
Instrumentation 
Engineering mechanics: solids 
and fluids 

Heat transfer: principles and 
applications 

Environmental monitoring and 
control. 

Failure of stressed materials 


planned for first presentation mm" “ "* 


















































Engineerin g product design 


Control engineering 

1401 Technology project 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics: an 

introduction 

M101 Mathematics a foundation course 

S102 A science foundation course 

Other relevant courses: 

AfH'mprtViSsor-fwsci/ computers 
Materials in manufacturing 
IVstgn processes and products 

T3fr3 

Computer aided design 

TM222 

lhe digital computer 

MST204 

Mathematical models and 


methods 

MS 1322 

Mathematical methods and fluid 


mechanics 

Sec' Recognition Information Leaflet 3.3 on 

engineering institutions 

17 EUROPEAN STUDIES 

Courses central to area of studv. 

A204 

The Enlightenment 

A203 

Culture and belief in Europe 


1450-1600 

A243 

Rome the Augustan age 

A2*4 

Fmh-centun Athens: democracy 


and citv state 

A311 

Reason and experience 

A314 

From Baroque to Romantic: 


studies in tonal music 

A315 

Modem art and Modernism: 


Manet to Pollock 

A318 

War peace and social change: 


Europe 1900-1955 

A319 

Literature in the modern world 

A324 

Liberation and reconstruction: 


politics, culture and society in 


France and Italy 1943-54 

A353 

.Art in fifteenth-century Italy 

Other releiant courses. 

A22S 

The religious quest 

A2SI 

Technology and change 


. 1750-1914 


Life and death 

A317 

Themes in British and American 


history a comparative approach 


cl 76* M 970 

A 341 

Beethoven 

D31- 

Crime tu-tice and society 

D312 

Global politics 

DE325 

Work and society 

L2ri5 

Health and disease* 

J2<~ 

Hsue- in uvmcn > studies 

L221 

The changing experience 


of women 

18 GEOGRAPHY 

Courses central to area of study: 

D103 

Society' and social science a 


foundation course 

D205 

Changing BnUiin, r hanging world: 


geographical perspectives 

D314 

Restructuring Britain 

0437 

Conflict and change in the 


countryside 

S326 

Ecology 

urn 

lhe end if the Hurd World 7 


Other relevant courses. 

U212 Running the country 

UV2 Global politics 

IA 304 Research methods in education 

<md the soi i»«I s< ien< es 
VI345 Statistical methods 

MDSJ242 Statistics in society 
1234 Environmental control and 

public health 

1274 food production systems 

L204 Ihtrd World studies 

L203 Health and disease- 

L200 I he environment 

| he courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 199), those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


See also l able 7 l.arth sciences for courses 
covering aspects of physical geography, 
e g. S23o Geology, S237 The Turtle, structure, 
commit ion ami evolution, and S23H The 
Lurth's physical resources, and Table 43 
Systems. 

19 GEOLOGY 

See courses listed under Table 7 Earth 
sciences 

20 GOVERNMENT 

Courses central to area of study: 

0103 Society and social science: a 

foundation course 
D209 State and society 

0211 Social problems and social welfare 

02/2 Running the country 

0308 Democratic government and 

politics 

0310 Crime, justice and society 

0312 Global politics 

D314 Restructuring Britain 

0345 Economics and government policy 

DE354 Beliefs and ideologies 

A403 Arts and society' in Britain since 
the thirties (project course) 

E333 Policy making in education 

U20S The end of the Third World? 

Other relevant courses: 

DE304 Research methods in education 

and the social sciences 

DE325 Work and society 

DT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

ED356 Race, education and socieh/ 

T244 Managing in organizations 

T301 Complexity, management and 

change: applying a systems 
approach 

U205 Health and disease 

21 HISTORY 

Courses central to area of study: 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A204 The Enlightenment 

A205 Culture and belief in Europe 

1450-1600 

A317 Themes in British and American 

history: a comparative approach 
cl 760-1970 

A318 War, peace and social change: 

Europe 1900-1955 

A324 Liberation and reconstruction: 

politics, culture and society in 
France and Italy 1943-54 
A403 Arts and society in Britain since 

the thirties (project course) 
Other relevant courses: 


A281 

Technology and change 
1750-1914' 

A 293 

Rome: the Augustan age 

A 294 

Fifth-century Athens: democracy 
and city state 

A331 

Religion in Victorian Britain 

A 353 

Art in fifteenth-century Italy 

0312 

Global politics 

lime 

Rate, education and society 

MA290 

Topics in the history of 
mathematics 

! 1204 

Third World studies 

U208 

lhe end of the Hurd World? 

L235 

Nuclear weapons: inquiry, 
analysis and debate 

22 HIS 

rORY OF IDEAS 

( nurses 

teniral to area ol study. 

A 204 

1 he Enlightenment 

A205 

Culture and belief in 1 urope 

1450 1600 

A293 

Rome; the Augustan age 

A 294 

I ifili < entury Athens: democracy 
and i ity state 

A3I0 

Life and death 

A3II 

Reason and experience 

A 403 

Arts and sne tety in Britain sinie 
the thirties (pro)ed course) 


I hi- mimes underlined will b«* in their last 
y< jr of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation lit 1992. 


01:354 

Beliefs and ideologies 

MA290 

Topics in the history of 
mathematics 

U205 

1 leallh and disease 

LI 207 

Issues in women's studies 

U22I 

The changing experience of 


women 

23 HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Courses 0 

L'ntral to area of study: 

A 204 

T he Enlightenment 

A205 

Culture and belief in Europe 
1450-1600 

A281 

Technology and change 
cl 750-1914 

A282 

Science, technology and 
everyday life, 1870-1950 

A403 

Arts and society in Britain since 
the thirties (project course) 

MA290 

Topics in the history of 
mathematics 

S102 

A science foundation course 

T281 

Basic physical science for 
technology 

U205 

Health and disease 

24 LANGUAGE AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Courses central to area of study: 

E362 

Cognitive development: language 
and thinking from birth to 
adolescence 

EH 207 

Communication and education 

25 LITERATURE 

Courses central to area of study: 

A102 

An arts foundation course 

A204 

The Enlightenment 

A205 

Culture and belief in Europe 

1450 1600 

A319 

Literature in the modern world 

A361 

Shakespeare 

A362 

Romantic poetry 

A403 

Arts and society in Britain since 
the thirties (project course) 

U221 

The changing experience of 


women 

Other relevant courses: 

A 293 

Rome: the Augustan age 

A 294 

1 ilTh-centurv Athens: democracy 
and city state 

A315 

Modern art and Modernism: 
Manet to Pollock 

A 324 

Liberation and reconstruction: 


politics, culture and society in 
France and Italy 1943 54 

FT 1207 

Communication and education 

U204 

1 bird World studies 

26 MANAGEMENT 

Courses 0 

cntral to area of study: 

1102 

Living with technology: 


a foundation course 

1244 

Managing in organizations 

1247 

Working with systems 

T301 

Complexity, management and 
change: applying a systems 
approach 

1401 

technology project 

IM2H2 

Modelling with mathematics an 
introduction 

1)103 

Society and social science: a 
foundation course 

0210 

Introduction to economics 

0321 

Professional judgment 

01200 

An introduction to information 
lei hnology 

1.324 

Management in post-oompulsorv 


education 

1 325 

Managing schools 

M ’1 

Probability and statistics 

M145 

Statistical methods 

M355 

loptcs m software engineering 

M367 

Data models and databases 

Ml )S 1212 

statistic s m society 

1 he (nurse 

s underlined will he in their last 


year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned fur flist presentation in 1992. 


Other relevant courses: 


DK325 Work and society 

K254 Working with children and 

young people 

27 MATERIALS 

Courses central to area of study: 

T102 Living with technology: a 

foundation course 

T201 Materials in action 

T’233 Thermofluid mechanics and 

T235 

Engineering mechanics: solids 

T253 

Materials for electronics 

T254 

Stress on materials 

T255 

Materials in manufacturing 

T281 

Basic physical science for 

T353 

technology 

Failure of stressed materials 

T392 

Engineering product design 

T393 

Electronic materials and devices 

T401 

Technology project 

TM282 

Modelling with mathematics: an 

S102 

introduction 

Science: a foundation course 

Other relevant courses: 

T244 

Managing in organizations 

T263 

Design: processes and products 

T292 

Instrumentation 

T331 

Engineering mechanics: solids 

T333 

and fluids 

Heal transfer: principles and 

T334 

applications 

Environmental monitoring and 

MIDI 

control 

Mathematics: a foundation course 

MST204 

Mathematical models and 

S238 

methods 

The Earth's physical resources 

S2 71 

Discovering physics 

ST29I 

1 mages and information 

Physics of materials 

Courses central to area of studv 

TU12 

l iving with technology a 

T201 

foundation course 

Materials in action 

T202 

Analogue and digital electronics 

T253 

Materials for electronics 

T254 

Stress on materials 

1255 

Materials in manufacturing 

1292 

Instrumentation 

T353 

Failure of stressed materials 

T393 

Electronic materials and devices 

1 M282 

Modelling with mathematics an 

MS283 

introduction 

An introduction to calculus 

MSI 204 

Mathematical models and methods 

SI 02 

A science foundation course 

S27I 

Discovering physics 

S272 

The physics of matter 

SM355 

Quantum mechanics 

SM1356 

Electromagnetism 

ST291 

Images and information 

28 MATHEMATICS, PURE 

Courses 

central to area ol study: 

Mini 

Mathematics: a foundation course 

M203 

Introduction to pure mathematics 

M3 32 

Complex analysis 

M38I 

Number theory and mathematical 

m m 

logu 

Metric and topological spaces 


and geometru topology 

M431 

The Iclrsguc integral 

( )t!u*r relevant courses: 

M205 

Fundamentals of computing 

M245 

Probability and statistic 

M2hl 

Mathematics in computing 

M.343 

Applications ot probability 

M345 

Statistic>ii methods 

M353 

Programming and programming 

M355 

languages 

t opics in software engineering 

M357 

Data models and databases 

M37I 

C omputational mathematics 


I he courses underlined will he in their last 
year of presentation in 19*11; those in italii' * 
planned for first presentation in 1992 


























M \?90 Topics in the history of 

mathematics 

UDST242 Statistics in society 
rjp234 Using mathematical thinking 
An introduction to calculus 
MS323 Introduction to non-linear 
dynamics 

MST204 Mathematical models and methods 
vic;rt22 Mathematical methods and fluid 
mechanics 

T322 Digital telecommunications 
7326 Electronic signal processing 

TM361 Graphs, networks and design 

29 MATHEMATICS, APPLIED AND 
MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 

Courses central to area of study: 

Ml01 Mathematics: a foundation course 
M371 Computational mathematics 
M372 Numerical methods and 
applications 

MS283 An introduction to calculus 
MS323 Introduction to non-linear 
dynamics 

MST204 Mathematical models and methods 
MST322 Mathematical methods and fluid 
mechanics 

SM355 Quantum mechanics 

SMT356 Electromagnetism 

T326 Electronic signal processing 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics: an 
introduction 
Other relevant courses: 

M203 Introduction to pure mathematics 
M205 Fundamentals of computing 

M243 Probability and statistics 

M261 Mathematics in computing 

M332 Complex analysis 

M343 Applications of probability 

M345 Statistical methods 

M353 Programming and programming 

languages 

M355 Topics in software engineering 

M357 Data models and databases 

M381 Number theory and mathematical 

logic 

M386 Metric and topological spaces 

and geometric topology 

M431 The Lebesgue integral 

MDST242 Statistics in society 
ME234 Using mathematical thinking 

S102 A science foundation course 

S271 Discovering physics 

S354 Understanding space and time 

T223 Microprocessor-based computers 

T401 Technology project 

TM222 The digital computer 

TM361 Graphs, networks and design 

Many of the courses listed under the 
following main headings are also relevant: 
Engineering mechanics; Materials; Physics. 

30 MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 

Courses central to area of study: 

EM235 Developing mathematical thinking 

EM236 Teaching for attainment in 

mathematics 

ME234 Using mathematical thinking 

Other relevant courses: 

M101 Mathematics: a foundation course 

M261 Mathematics in computing 

MA290 Topics in the history of 

mathematics 

MS283 An introduction to calculus 

EH232 Computers and learning 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics: an 

introduction 

Many of the courses listed under the main 
heading Education-Curriculum and 
Teaching Studies are also relevant. 

31 METHODOLOGY 

Courses central to area of study: 

D103 Society and social science: a 

foundation course 


D321 Professional judgment 

DE304 Research methods in education 

and social sciences 


M245 Probability and statistics 

M345 Statistical methods 

M355 Topics in software engineering 

M357 Data models and databases 

MDST242 Statistics in society 
MST204 Mathematical models and methods 
T244 Managing in organizations 

T247 Working with systems 

T301 Complexity, management and 

change, applying a systems 
approach 

U205 Health and disease 

32 MODERNISM IN THE ARTS 

Courses central to area of study. 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A315 Modern art and Modernism: 

from Manet to Pollock 
A403 Arts and society in Britain since 
the thirties (project course) 

33 MUSIC 

Courses central to area of study: 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A204 The Enlightenment 

A241 Elements of music 

A314 From Baroque to Romantic: 

studies in tonal music 
A341 Beethoven 

A403 Arts and society in Britain since 

the thirties (project course) 

Other relevant courses: 

A205 Culture and belief in Europe 

1450-1600 

34 PHILOSOPHY 

Courses central to area of study: 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A204 The Enlightenment 

A205 Culture and belief in Europe 

1450-1600 

A310 Life and death 

A311 Reason and experience 

A403 Arts and society in Britain since 

the thirties (project course) 

Other relevant courses: 

A293 Rome: the Augustan age 

A294 Fifth-century Athens: democracy 

and city state 

A228 The religious quest 

MA290 Topics in the history of 

mathematics 

U205 Health and disease 

U235 Nuclear weapons: inquiry, 

analysis and debate 

35 PHYSICS 

(see also Science Over-view, Fig. 4) 

Courses central to area of study: 

S102 A science foundation course 
Ml01 Mathematics: a foundation course 
MS283 An introduction to calculus 
MST204 Mathematical models and methods 
MST322 Mathematical methods and fluid 
mechanics 

S256 Matter in the Universe 

5271 Discovering physics 

5272 Physics of matter 

S354 Understanding space and time 

SM355 Quantum mechanics 

SMT356 Electromagnetism 

ST291 Images and information 

Physics with chemistry 

(see also Science Overview, Fig. 2) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 

S247 Inorganic chemistry: concepts 
and case studies 

5342 Physical chemistry 

5343 Inorganic chemistry 

Physics with Earth sciences 

(see also Science Overview, Fig. 3) 

Courses central to area of study in addition 
to those under main heading: 


5237 The Earth: structure, composition 

and evolution 
S330 Oceanography 

5338 Sedimentary processes and basin 
analysis 

5339 Understanding the contmen s. 
tectonic and thermal processes ol 
the lithosphere 

Other courses relevant to studies in 

T&are many such courses, 

T233 Thermofluid mechanics and tn gy 
1281 Basic physical science for 
technology 

T292 Instrumentation 
T331 Engineering mechanics: solids 
and fluids 

T393 Electronic materials and devices 

Details of a wide variety of coherent 
degree profiles that include physics courses 
(including study routes) have been sent to 
current students of the courses starting 
with S in 'Courses central to area of study 
above, except S102. If you would like these 
details please send a medium-sized 
stamped self-addressed envelope marked 
'coherent degree profiles' to Course 
Support Staff, Physics Department The 
Open University, Walton Hall, Milton 
Keynes MK7 6 AA. 

You can also write to the same address, 
sending a similar envelope marked TOP , 
for information about membership of the 
Institute of Physics. 

36 PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

See Recognition Information Leaflet 3.3 
concerning the requirements of the 
Institution of Production Engineers. 

37 PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 
Courses central to area of study: 

D103 Society and social science: a 

foundation course 
D307 Social psychology 

D309 Cognitive psychology 

DE304 Research methods in education 

and the social sciences 
DSE202 Introduction to psychology 
E206 Personality, development and 

learning 

E362 Cognitive development: 

language and thinking from birth 
to adolescence 

SD206 Biology: brain and behaviour 

See also Recognition Information Leaflet 
concerning the British Psychological 
Society 

Educational psychology 

See under main heading and Table 11 


S An^inlruductlnn'^o information 

1*324_ Mn nap’mcnt 

education 

£325 Managing schools 

Policy making m education 
/ m% R^ce, education and l/ . 

• i 1907 ( ommunication and educatir n 

IS win* with children and young 

people 

MDST242 Statistics in society 
1234 Environmental control and 

public health 

1244 Managing in organizations 

1301 Complexity, management and 

change: applying a systems 

approach 

U205 Health and disease 

U2U8 The end of the Third World. 

39 RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Courses central to area of stu . 

A102 An arts foundation course 

A205 Culture and belief m Europe 

1450-1600 

A228 The religious quest 

A293 Rome: the Augustan age 

A331 Region Victorian Bnta.n 

A403 Arts and society in Bntam -nee 

the thirties (project course) 

Other relevant courses: 

A204 The Enlightenment 
££ Fifth-century Athens, democracy 

and city state 

D103 Society and social science, a 
foundation course 

40 SOCIAL STUDIES, APPLIED 

Courses central to area of study. 

D103 Society and social science, a 

foundation course 

D205 Changing Britain, changing world: 

geographical perspectives 
D209 State and society 


Psychology with sociology 

Courses central to area of study in addition 

to those under main heading: 

D213 Understanding modern societies 

D310 Crime, justice and society 

D321 Professional judgment 

DE325 Work and society 

DE354 Beliefs and ideologies 

K254 Working with children and 

young people 

MDST242 Statistics in society 

U205 Health and disease 

U207 Issues in women’s studies 

U221 The changing experience of women 

38 PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Courses central to area of study: 

D103 Society and social science: a 

foundation course 

D211 Social problems and social welfare 

D212 Running the country 

D310 Crime, justice and society 

D321 Professional judgment 

D345 Economics and government policy 


D211 Social problems and social 

welfare 

D2I2 Running the country 

D213 Understanding modern societies 

D251 Issues in deafness 

D310 Crime, justice and society 

D312 Global politics 

DE325 Work and society 

DE354 Beliefs and ideologies 

E241 _ Special needs in education 

E242 Learning for all 

E271 Curriculum and learning 

E333 Policy making in education 

E355_Education for adults 

ED356 Race, education ai:d xv.vr, 

EH207 Communication and education 

EH266 Learning throng •; lire: education 

training beyond school 
K254 Working with children and 

young people 

T234 Environmental control and public 

health 

U205 Health and disease 

1120$ The end of the Third lYorid' 

U221 The changing experience of wome n 


U235 

Other re 

D321 

DE304 


Nuclear weapons inquiry 
analysis and debate 
levant courses: 

Professional judgment 
Research methods in education 


DT200 

T244 

T247 

T301 


T3t>2 

U204 


and the social sciences 

An introduction to information 
technology 

Managing in organizations 
Working with systems 
Complexity management and 
change: applying a systems 
approach 

Design and innovation 
Third World studies 


The courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
Planned for first presentation in 1992. 


The courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


Ihe courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


The courses underlined will be in their last 
year ot presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 
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41 SOCIOLOGY 

Courses central to area ot stud\ 

0103 Society and social science a 

foundation course 

020° State and society 

D 211 

0213 

0310 

D314 

DE304 

S^xial problems and social welfare 
Understanding wdem sivtcr*> 
Crime mstKV and society 
RestnKtunng bntam 

Research method* in education 


and the social sciences 

OE325 

NN ork and soeiet\ 

OF.354 

Whors and ideologies 

E355 

Education for adults 

ED356 

Race educator saw. 

EH2t* 

iturmng tkrimfk lift- educatvn and 


•v. wrc Wen.; ^ w 

U204 

Third Acrid studies 

U20~ 

issues 3v**iC” > stttdies 

U206 

The end of the Third World' 

U 221 

The changm* experience of winner 

Other relevant courses 

Dili 

Rmnmng the country 

D3C~ 

Social psycholog} 

D3Q8 

CVmocratic government and 


politics 

D312 

Global politics 

DT20C 

An introduction to information 


technology 

A228 

The religious quest 

E241 

Special reed* in education 

£242 

Lesrmng W all 

E2~ 

Curriculum and learning 

E333 

Poho. making in education 

EH2tT 

Communication and education 

K254 

Working with children and 


young people 

T244 

Managing :n organizations 

T24~ 

W orking w ith systems 

T301 

Complexity management and 


charge apphing a systems 


approach 

U205 

Health and disease 

42 STATISTICS 

Courses central to area of studv: 

M245 

Probability and statistics 

M343 

Applications of probability' 

M345 

Statistical methods 

\fD5T242 Statistics in society 

Other relevant courses: 

D321 

Professional judgment 

DE304 

Research methods in education 


and the social sciences 

MIDI 

Mathematics: a foundation course 

MS 283 

An introduction to calculus 

MST204 

'dathematjeaJ models and methods 

S326 

Ecology 

TM361 

Graphs, networks and design 

U205 

Health and disease 


43 SYSTEMS 

Course central to area of study: 

T244 Managing in organizations 

T247 Working with systems 

T274 Food production systems 

T301 Complexity, management and 

change applying a systems 
approach 

TM282 Modelling with mathematics an 

introduction 

Systems management and decision 
making 

Other relevant coutm-s in addition to 
courses under main heading. 

0212 Running the country 

0321 Professional judgment 

£324 Manage in.nl in post < <>mj>ul'.<>ry 

education 

E325 Managing schools 

£333 Policy making in education 

M355 Topics in software engineering 

M357 Data models and databases 


M24> ProbabilitN and statistics 

M Statistical methods 

MHS V24: Statistics in society 


Systems society and environment 
Other relevant courses in addition to 
anuses under mam heading 
1-34 Em irxnimenl.il control and public 

health 

I-f'-'' l Vs ign: processes and products 

V3t>2 lVsign and innovation 

1401 Technology project 

P 20 > v hanging Britain, changing world: 

geographical perspectives 
13312 Global politics 

PT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

l 205 Health and disease 

1120$ l i;c oni of the Third World ? 

I 235 Nuclear weapons: inquiry, 

analysis and debate 

44 TECHNOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 

Courses central to area of study: 

T102 Living with technology: a 

foundation course 

T234 Environmental control and public 

health 

T244 Managing in organizations 

T247 Working with systems 

T274 Food production systems 

T281 Basic physical science for 

technology 

T292 Instrumentation 

T301 Complexity, management and 

change: applying a systems 
approach 

DT200 An introduction to information 

technology 

M101 Mathematics: a foundation course 

Other relevant courses: 

DE325 Work and society 

T223 Microprocessor-based computers 

T263 Design: processes and products 

T322 Digital telecommunications 

T326_Electronic signal processing 

T362 Design and innovation 

T363 Computer-aided design 

T394 Control engineering 

T401 Technolog}' project 

TM222 The digital computer 

A281 Technology and change 1750-1914 

M345 Statistical methods 

MST204 Mathematical models and methods 
U235 Nuclear weapons: inquiry, 

analysis and debate 

45 TOWN PLANNING 

Courses central to area of study: 

D103 Society and social science: a 

foundation course 
T102 Living with technology: a 

foundation 
course 

Other relevant courses: 

D205 Changing Britain, changing world: 

geographical perspectives 
D212 Running the country 

l >437 i onflit i and change in 

the countrys ide 
MDST242 Statistics in society 
'1263 I )esign pnx ess es and produc 
I v,2 I Vmgn and innovation 

See Recognition Information Leaflet 3.2 
concerning the Royal Town Planning 
Institute 


The courses underlined will be in their last 
year of presentation in 1991; those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 


The courses underlined will be in Iheir Iasi 
year of presentation in 199J, those in italics are 
planned for first presentation in 1992. 
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table of DISCONTINUED COURSES 
EXCLUDED COMBINATIONS —1991 


WHICH FORM 


This table shows all BA degree courses that 
, been discontinued, together with thnr 
wirs ot presentation and the courses (it any) 
with which they form excluded combin 
,tions. Only courses previously or currently 
in presentation are included in the lists ot 
excluded combinations; no proposed courses 


discontinued courses 


A too Humanities: a foundation course 

Aioi Arts: a foundation course 

A201 Renaissance and Reformation 

A202 The age of revolutions 

A203 Seventeenth-century England: 

a changing culture 1618-1689 
A291 The early Roman Empire and the rise 
of Christianity 

A292 Greece 478-336 BC 

A301 War and society 

A302 The nineteenth-century novel and its 

legacy 

A303 Problems of philosophy 

A304 The development of instruments and 

their music 

A305 History of architecture and design 
1890-1939 

A3iV> Twentieth-century poetry 

AX>7 Drama 

AJOS The rise of modernism in music 

1890-1935 

A309 Conflict and stability in the 

development of Modern Europe 
1-1789-1970 

A312 The nineteenth-century novel and its 
legacy 

.A313 Philosophical problems 

A32I The revolutions of 1848 

.4322 English urban history 1300-1780 

.4323 Weimar Germany: the crisis of 

industrial society 191S-1933 
,.\35I Modem art from 1848 to the present: 

stvles and social implications 
A352 Art in Italy 14S0-1380 
AASt Science and belief: from Darwin to 
Einstein 

A401 Great Bntam 1750-1950: sources and 
historiography 

A402 Thought and reality’: central themes in 
Wittgenstein's philosophy 
AD208 Man’s religious quest 
AM289 History of mathematics 
AMST283 Science and belief: from Copernicus to 


described in Section 4 of this publication arc 
listed. 

As well as helping you to recognize excluded 
combinations in relation to - W 
course you may have taken, the • 

Mp you to assess whether a discontmued 


PRESENTATION 


1971- 1977 

1978- 1986 

1972- 1980 

1972- 1979 

1981-1989 

1974-1981 

1979- 1988 

1973- 1979 

1973-1978 

1973- 1980 

1974- 1983 

1975- 1982 

1976- 1983 

1977- 1981 
1979-1986 


1982-1990 

1981-1985 

1976- 1981 

1977- 1983 
1988-1989 

1976-1982 

1979-1989 

1981-1987 

1974-1982 

1976-1982 

1978- 1985 
1976-1985 
1974-1981 


excluded 

COMBINATIONS 


(A 101) A102 

D426 

| A100) A102 

D428 g 


D429 g 

A293 

D430 g 

A294 

D431 g 

(A309] A318 
[A312] 

D432 g 

l A313) 

D433 g 

D434 g 


D435 g 


D436 g 


D438 


DE206 

[A301] A318 

DE351 

DE353 

(A302] 

DS261 

DS262 

(A303] 

DT201 

DT352 


course serves as a 'taking In 

for a course you * u Moles for Pros- 

Table I. Table II and the ^description, 
pective Students m r « hy square 

discontinued courses. . stilt ,.d, you 

brackets (l Bj*of a $»■ 
can assume that tm \ 

discontinued courses 

Sociology and psychoanalysis 

Housing, residential and social change 

Political'economy in China since the 
death of Mao Tse Tung 
Kinship, marriage and family 
anthropological perspectives 

The sociology of youth, crime a 

RuXographyin England and Wales 

Housing in Britain 1885-1985 
Wales: a study of cultural and national 

identity , 

Perspectives in family studies 
Australian perspectives: social issues 
and the British connection 
Current issues in public services 
management 

Social work, community work and 
society 

People and work 
Mass communication and society 
An introduction to psychology 
Introduction to psychology 
Urban development 
People and organizations 


table III 


runt course will s*"®„ queshony"'' P 1 ™*' 
quisite to the a ,) lr Jy More 

footnote to part « n j et j prerequisites is 

advice about rwomnundiu p , the 

«r « W * 

advhe ix*fore registering hrr a course. 

PRESENTATION BXC M EeDED i0 Ns 


1983-1984 

1986 1997 

1983- 1984 

1984- 1985 

1985- 1986 

1985- 1986 

1985 only 

1985 and 1987 only 

1986- 1987 

1988-1989 

1988- 1989 

1989- 1990 
1978-1983 

1976- 1981 

1977- 1983 
1974-1980 
1981-1989 

1973- 1978 

1974- 1979 


AST281 

Darwin 

Science and the rise of technology 
since 1800 

1973-1980 

A281 

D100 

Understanding society: a foundation 

1971-1974 

[D101] [D102] D103 

D101 

course 

Making sense of society 

1975-1981 

[D100] 1D102J D103 

D102 

Social sciences: a foundation course 

1982-1990 

[D100] [D101] D103 

D202 

Urban change and conflict 

1982-1988 

[DT201] 

D203 

Decision making in Britain 

1972-1982 

[D208] 

D204 

Fundamentals of human geography 

1977-1984 

[D281] 

D207 

An introduction to sociology 

1981-1990 

[D283] 

D208 

Decision making in Britain 

1983-1990 

[D203] 

D222 

Microeconomics 

1973-1984 

D210 

D231 

Comparative government and politics 

1974-1978 

(D232) 

D232 

Comparative politics 

1979-1986 

[D231J 

D233 

World politics 

1981-1988 

[D332] 

D281 

New’ trends in geography 

1972-1976 

[D204] 

D282 

National income and economic policy 

1972-1978 

D210 [D284] 

D283 

The sociological perspective 

1972-1980 

[D207] 

D284 

National income and economic policy 

1979-1984 

D210 [D282] 

D291 

Statistical sources 

1975-1984 H 


D301 

Historical sources and the social 
scientist 

1974-1988 


D302 

Patterns of inequality 

1976-1981 


D303 

Cognitive psychology 

1978-1985 

D309 

D305 

Social psychology 

1976-1984 

D307 

D306 

A guided project in human geography 

1981-1986 


D323 

Political economy and taxation 

1979-1984 

D345 

D324 

Business economics 

1980-1987 


Q331 

Public administration 

1974-1979 

(D336) 

D332 

International politics and foreign policy 

1975-1980 

[D233| 

D333 

Soviet government and politics 

1976-1979 

(D334| 

D334 

Soviet government and politics 

1982-1987 

[D3331 

D335 h 

Issues in crime and society 

1982-1987 

D310” 

D336 

Policies, people and administration 

1980-1986 

| D3311 

D355 

Social policy and social welfare 

1984-1989 


D342 

Regional analysis and development 

1974-1978 


D42r‘" 

Social science study course 

1982 only 


D422" 

Financial institutions and monetary 
policy 

1982-1983 


D423 g 

Wales: a study of cultural and national 
identity 

1982-1983 

(D434J 

D424‘ 

D425 1 ’ 

Family, work and community in 
nineteenth-century England 

What reform for Britain's constitution? 

1982-1983 

1982-1983 



E200 Contemporary issues in education 

E201 Personality and learning 

E202 Schooling and society 

E203 Curriculum design and development 

E204 Purpose and planning in the curriculum 

E205 Conflict and change in education: 

a sociological introduction 
E220" Contemporary issues in schools 

E221 Decision making in British education 

systems 

E222 The control of education in Britain 

E262 Language and learning 

E263 Language in use 

E281 Personality, growth and learning 

E282 School and society 

E283 The curriculum: context, design and 

development 

E321 Management in education 

E323 Management and the school 

E341 Methods of educational enquiry: an 

empirical approach 
E351 Urban education 

E352 Education, economy and politics 

E353 Society, education and the State 

E354 Ethnic minorities and community 

relations 

E361 Education and the urban environment 

E364 Curriculum evaluation and assessment 

in educational institutions 
ED322 Economics and education policy 

EH221 Educational computing 


M100 Mathematics: a foundation course 


M201 

M202 1 

M211 

M212 

M231 

M251 

M252 7 

M321 

M331 

M333 

M334 

M335' 

M341 

M351 

M352 

M382 s 

M383 s 

M384- 


Linear mathematics 
Topics in pure mathematics 

An introduction to algebra and 
geometry 

introduction to analysis and topology 
Analysis 

An algorithmic approach to computing 
Computing and computers 

Partial differential equations of applied 
mathematics 

Integration and normed spaces 
Aspects of abstract algebra 
Differential geometry 
Studies in pure mathematics 
Fundamentals of statistical inference 
Numerical computation 
Computer-based information systems 
Number theory and metric and 
topological spaces 

Number theory and geometric topology 
Mathematical logic and metric and 
topological spaces 


1972- 1981 

1973- 1978 

1979 only 

1980 only 

1974- 1980 

1973- 1981 
1982-1987 

1974- 1982 

1975- 1980 

1980- 1990 

1976- 1990 

1981- 1985 

1977- 1985 
197t>-1987 
1980-1989 
1986-1989 

1986-1989 

P86-1989 


(D433| 


D310 


|P428) 

(D423J 


DE325 


[DS262J DSE202 
(DS2611 DSE202 
[D202J 


1981-1988 

E20H [E22U1 ! EP228 

1976-1984 

E206 |E281J 

1977-1983 

[E2051 [E282] 

1976-1982 

JE204J [E283J E27! 

1983-1988 

(E203j [E283J E271 

1984-1988 

(E202J 

1987 onlv 

IE2001 E208 EP226 

1974-1978 

[E222J 

1979-1985 

(E221J E333 

1973-1978 

1E263J 

1981-1986 

[E2621 

1972-1975 

[E201 ] E206 

1972-1976 

|E202] 

1972-1975 

IE203] JE2041 E271 

1976-1980 

(E323J E323 

1981-1987 

1E321} E325 

1973-1980 

DE304 

1974-1977 

IE361J 

1973-1978 

10531 

1981- 1985 

1982- 1988 

10521 

1978-1982 

1982-1986 

10511 

1977-1982 

1987—1990 

EH232 


MIDI MS2S3 [MST2811 
ITM2811 TM2S2 
MST204 

M2Q3 IM211J [M2121 
IM382] (M384) M3So 
IM202] M203 

IM202] M203 [M2311 
M203 (M212) 

[M252] JPM2521 [PM951! 
M205 IM251HPM252! 
IPM951] 


see tootnotes 1.5 

M371 

M357 

[M202] M381 [M3& 
[M384] M386 
M381 [M382] [M385 
1M202] M381 {M38; 
IM385J M386 
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DISCONTINUED COURSES 


PRESENTATION EXCLUDED DISCONTINUED COURSES 

COMBINATIONS 


PRESENTATION EXCLUDED 

COMBINATIONS 


M385 s Mathematical logic and geometric 
topology 

MDT241 Statistics: an interdisciplinary approach 
MST281 Elementary mathematics tor science 
and technology 

MST282 Mechanics and applied calculus 


r232 11 Language development 
P251 The handicapped person in the 
community 

P252 ! 1 An ageing population 
P253' 1 Conflict in the family 
PS53" The handicapped person in the 
community 

P881 Industnal relations 
P8°l n Technology for teachers 
PD251 The handicapped person in the 
community 

FE231 Reading development 
PE232 Language development 
PE2el Reading development 
PET2~1 Technology for teachers 
PM252 Computing and computers 

TM951 Computing and computers 
FME233 Mathematics across the curriculum 
PT2T2 Environmental control and public 
health 


5100 Science: a foundation course 

5101 Science: a foundation course 

S2-1- 3 Biochemistry 

S2-2 2 ’ Geochemistry 

S202 Biology: torm and function 

522- : Comparative physiology 

S2-3 ; 5 Environment 

523- - Geology 

52-4- 4 Geophysics 

524- - An introduction to the chemistry of 

carbon compounds 
S2-3- 3 Genes and development 

525- - Structure, bonding and the periodic 

law 

526- - The Earth < physical resources 

S266 The Earth's physical resources 

5299 Genetics 

S304 The nature of chemistry 

5321 Physiology of cells and organisms 

5322 Biochemistry and molecular biology 

5323 Ecoiogv 

5333 Earth science topics and methods 
(Part I) 

5334 Oceanography 

5335 5urface and sedimentary processes: 
case studies in Earth science 


1980-1989 M381 |M3831 [M384[ M386 

1974-1983 

1972 1978 [M100] M101 MS283 

[TM281] TM282 
1972-1982 MST204 


1979 only 

E262 |PE232) 

1977-1988 

IP853] (PD2511 

1979- 1984 

1980- 1984 
1975-1976 

(P251) 1PD251) 

1976-1978 

[PT281] 

1975-1976 

[PET2711 [T1001 

1977-1978 

IP2511 IP853] 

1977-1985 

[PE2611 

1980-1986 

1973-1976 

[PE231] 

1976-1981 

(P891) [T100] 

1982-1983 

M205 [M251] (M252] 

1978-1981 

[PM9511 

[M251] [M252] [PM252] 

1980-1988 

1976-1982 

T234 


1971-1978 

[SlOlj 5102 

1979-1987 

[S100] S102 

1972-1980 

see footnote 3 

1974-1980 

see footnote 4 

1981-1990 

[S221] [S223] [S225] S203 

1972-1980 

S202 

1972-1982 

see footnote 3 

1972-1982 

S236 

1974-1980 

see footnote 4 

1974-1980 

S246 

1973-1980 

see footnote 3 

1972-1980 

S247 

1974-1975 

[S266] S238 

1976-1983 

[S26—1 S238 

1976-1985 

S298 

1978-1987 

S343 S344 [S351j |S352] 

1974-1982 

S324 

1977-1985 

S325 

1974-1985 

S326 

1976-1979 

[S335] [S336j S338* 5339* 

1978-1987 

5330 

1980-1985 

[S333] [S3371 S338* 


5336 Crustal and mantle processes 

5337 Earth science topics and methods 
(Part 11) 

5351 The nature of chemistry (Part 1) 

5352 The nature of chemistry (Part II) 

S364 Evolution 

S431 Directed studies course in Earth 

sciences: geology projects in the Lake 
District 

S441 Directed studies in chemistry: exploring 

the chemistry of a neurotransmitter 
SD286 Biology, brain and behaviour 
SDT286 Biological bases of behaviour 

SM351 Quantum theory and atomic structure 

SM352 Electromagnetism 

ST285 Solids, liquids and gases 

ST294 Principles of chemical processes 


course 


T101 

Living with technology: a foundation 
course 

T231 

Introduction to engineering mechanics 

T232 

Engineering mechanics: solids 

T241 

Systems behaviour 

T242 

Systems management 

T243 

Systems organization: the management 
of complexity' 

T252 

Engineering materials: an introduction 

T262 

Man-made futures: design and 
technology 

T273 

Food production systems 

T283 

Introductory electronics 

T291 

Instrumentation 

T321 

Telecommunications systems 

T341 

Systems modelling 

T351 

Materials under stress 

T352 

Materials processing 

T361 

Control of technology 

T391 

Control engineering 

TAD292 

Art and environment 

TD342 

Systems performance: human factors 
and systems failures 

TM221 

The digital computer 

TM281 

Modelling with mathematics 

TS251 

An introduction to materials 


1980-1988 

[S333] [S337| S339* 

1980-1981 

[S3351 [53361 S338* 5339* 

1976 only 

[S304] S343 S344 [S352) 

1977 only 
1981-1990 
1986-1989 

[S304) S343 S344 |S351[ 

1986-1990 

1981-1990 

(SDT286) 

1972-1980 

SD286 

1974-1985 

SM355 

1980-1990 

SMT356 

1973-1981 

1975-1984 

S272 


1971-1979 

ET271" [P891] [PET271J 
[T101J T102 

1980-1988 

ET217" [T100] T102 

1975-1978 

[T232J T233 T235 

1980-1989 

[T231] T235 

1973-1990 

T247 

1974-1979 

[T243] T244 

1980-1984 

[T242] T244 

1982-1989 

T201 T253 T254 T255 
[TS251J 

1975-1982 

T263 

1978-1985 

T274 

1980-1989 

T202 [TS282| 

1974-1985 

T292 

1976-1986 

T322 

1975-1982 

T301 

1976-1982 

1979-1986 

1978-1985 

T353 

1978-1985 

1976-1985 

T394 

1976-1983 

T301 

1975-1982 

TM222 

1977-1984 

[M100J M101 MS2H3 
/MST2SI1 TM2S2 


1973 - 19.81 T201 [T252 / 7253 7254 

T255 


TS282 

Electromagnetics and electronics 

1972-1979 

T202 [T283| 

U201 

U202 

U203 

Risk 

Inquiry 

Popular culture 

1980- 1984 

1981- 1984 

1982- 1987 



[P881] 


PT2S1 Industnal relations 


T100 The man-made world: a foundation 


r—~— 1 

-- 

___—«”SES 

examination) . fll n v t „ m n|ot«d ID336I but have not had it included in the award of a BA degree can register for 0310 on condition 

w -—- - 00 

condition Ih.l If they M2IK they will have tv relinquish the half credit prevtuusly awardc-d lor |M- -I 
• fJSSttA eciencv R u,ded ,.udy a protrle 

: 

Alternate year presentation. 
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arts 


OVERVIEW 

first half *rf the arts foundation course 
introduces the disciplines of history, 

! ■ music, art history and philosophy, 

rh rest of the course builds on these intro* 
imtions with an interdisciplinary study of 
culture and society in Britain 1850 90, which 
aLso includes studv of religion and the historv 
of science. 

Interdisciplinary' work is extended and 
a ms*»lidated at second level. It contributes to 
the breadth of study necessary tor richness in 
a general degree as well as to the develop¬ 
ment of more specialist skills needed for 
higher level work I he two main courses are 
A204 The Enlightenment and A205 Culture and 
Micf in Lurofv H5(Mt>0U (both full-credit 
courses). These courses draw on a wide 
range of disciplines and are highlv inte¬ 
grated Interdisciplinary work designed to 
complement A204 and A205 is also available 
at second level in two half-credit courses 
which extend the historical and cultural per¬ 
spective on the ancient world. A293 Rome: the 
AugnHan aye and A294 Fifth-century Athens: 
tlenifH im \ anti fin 'talc: in a half-credit 
course A228 The religious quest which con¬ 
siders the historical and social context of six 
religions and their sacred literatures; and in 
holt enxtit courses m the history of science, 
\2tfi let //iiidogy ami change 1750-1914 and 
A2N2 N/c//< <• technology and cwrytlay lift' 1870- 
1950. 

Because of the special technical needs of 
music, there is at second level a half-credit 
course on the ElcnuriJts of music (A24I). 

Third-level arts courses offer you an 
opportunity to studv the concerns and 
method s oi indiv iduai disciplines in depth 
and to pursue interdisciplmarv studies at a 
higher level ot complexity and sophisti¬ 
cation. These courses meet the requirements 
of students working for an honours degree, 
tosier more independent learning and pro¬ 
vide sufficient foundation for postgraduate 
studv. Each of the five main disciplines 
usually offers two full credits at this level. 
Literature offers A319 Literature in the modern 
world and two half credits, A3hl Shakespeare 
and A3b2 Romantic poetry. History offers A317 
Themes in British and American history: <i com- 
[wrativc approach e. 1760-1970 and A318 War, 
peace and social change: Europe 1900-1950. Phil¬ 
osophy offers A310 Life and death and A311 
Reason and experience. At present music offers 
one and a half creditsat third level: A314 From 
Baroque to Romantic: studies in tonal music (full 
credit) and A341 Beetliozvn (half credit). Art 
historv also offers one and a half credits at 
third level: A315 Modern art and Modernism: 
Manet to Pollock (full credit) and A353 Art in 
fifteenth-century Italy (half credit). Interdisci¬ 
plinary work at third level is offered in two 
half-credit courses, A324 Liberation and recon¬ 
struction: politics, culture and society in France 
and Italy 1943-54 and A331 Religion in Vic¬ 
torian Britain. 

The Arts Faculty profile is rounded off by 
the fourth-level project course A403 Arts and 
society in Britain since the thirties, in which you 
can carry through your project either in a single 
discipline of your own choice or in a relevant 
interdisciplinary topic. 

In general a structured profile in arts would 
look like this: 

• Foundation 

Arts foundation course. Although it is no 
longer obligatory, a second foundation course 
remains a desirable prerequisite for third-level 
study in the arts. Students with no advanced 
standing awards, in particular, benefit from the 
support that they receive at foundation level in 
the first two years of their undergraduate 
studies. If you do not intend to take two 
foundation courses you are advised to move on 
to post-foundation studv through A204 or 
A205. 

• Second level 

One or other, or both, of A2I14 The Enlighten¬ 
ment and A205 Culture and belief in Europe 
145O-Jt>00 with, possibly, further credits 
from A228 The religious quest or A293 Rome: the 


Augustan age or A294 Fifth-century Athens 
deiihK r acv andcitu state: or A281 Technology and 
change 1730-1914 or A282 Science technology 
and nrri/day life 1870-1950 ; or a credit could 
be taken from the L" area. A credit Irom 
social sciences at this lo\ el. for example D209 
State and nk niu. would also be appropriate. 

• Third level 

Here vou could do two credits in the single 
arts discipline of vour choice; or of course 
could divide two credits between arts 
subjects. Two arts full credit equivalents at 
third level are recommended strongly for 
entry into A403 

• Fourth level . . 

A403 Art'- and society in Britain since the thirties. 
Please read the course description of A403 tor 
details of entry requirements and recom¬ 
mended prerequisites. 

We recommend that if you are concentrating 
on arts subjects you take one social science 
course, a 'U' area course or a course trom am 
other faculty and a half credit in the history of 
science. 

When reading the following course descrip¬ 
tions do not forget to refer back to Sections 
1-3 and Tables I, II and III at the beginning 
of this publication. 

Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' dis¬ 
continued courses are identified by square 
brackets; their titles and presentation dates 
are listed in Table III. 
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A102_ 

AN ARTS FOUNDATION 
COURSE 

Foundation level: full credit 

This course offers a systematic introduction 
to the arts disciplines - history, literature, 
music, art history and philosophy. Through 
the study of culture and society in Britain 
1850-1890, which takes up the second half of 
the course, it also encourages you to see how 
the individual disciplines relate to each other. 
The course has four aims: 

• To stimulate your interest in and enthusi¬ 
asm for the study of the arts, and to provide a 
basis for further more detailed study at 
post-foundation level. 

• To help you develop the basic skills of clear 
and logical thinking, of selecting relevant 
material, interpreting it, and expressing 
yourself in good English prose; and to intro¬ 
duce you to what is meant by education and 
the learning process at university level. 

• To introduce the separate purposes and 
methods of the different disciplines in the 
arts. 

• To stress the general idea that the arts 
disciplines should not be kept in separate 
compartments, but can and should be 
brought together both in the study of particu¬ 
lar problems and in any comprehensive 
study of the values and standards of society. 
This idea will be developed in an interdisci¬ 
plinary study of 'Culture and Society in 
Britain, 1850-90'. 

Content You will begin by studying the five 
main disciplines taught in the Arts Faculty, 
spending three weeks on each. During this 
period the separate purposes and methods of 
each discipline will be introduced. The first 
part of the course provides a firm foundation 
for the work in the second part of the course, 
when you will need to draw upon the practi¬ 
cal skills and insights you have begun to 
develop and apply them to an interdiscipli¬ 
nary study. This is important, for in order to 


Introduction to history 

units introduce the n.ilure. unportance- and 
methods of historical study. Most o|>^ 
examples will be drawn from Britain 1850-* 
so that although the main purpose ol the 
units is to introduce history as an academy 
discipline, thev also serve to introduce the 
period which is the basis of the nterdiscipl - 
rare study in the second part of the course. 
Introduction to literature (Units 4-6) This is 
divided into six sections, each dealing w i 
some ot the principal issues involved in the 
Studv of literature These include the to* 
question: what do we mean bv literature . A 
variety ot texts are studied, including short 
stories bv James Joyce and kip mg. severe 
poems and Dickens' novel Hard Toner. Ye n 
will studv the formal aspects ot these works 
together with the more general problems or 
literarv interpretation. 

Introduction to music (Units 7-9) The intro¬ 
duction to music begins somewhat similarly 
bv asking what music is. It then considers 
how we listen to music, and concentrates on 
developing aural and analytical skills. 3 ou 
work on very short musical examples to 
begin with, gradually moving on to longer 
ones. By the third week you will meet the 
more complex musical genres of symphony 
(Berlioz, Symphony fantastique) and oratorio 
(Handel's 'Messiah), and begin to consider 
how the development of such genres relates 
to their historical context (work that you will 
draw upon in the second part of the course). 
Introduction to art history (Units 10-12) 
These units begin w ith the questions: what is 
art historv, and what is art? They then 
concentrate on the problems associated w ith 
the evolution of the genres of art (for 
example, portraiture and landscape). The 
units and the set text work in a comple¬ 
mentary way to explore the problems of 
representation and meaning in the visual 
arts. The units are illustrated with a wide 
range of examples from all periods of 
Western art. 

Introduction to philosophy (Units 13-15) 
This is in two parts. The first is concerned 
with the moral theory known as utilitar¬ 
ianism, the second with the question of 
whether a 'scientific' approach to human 
beings involves denying that they have free 
will. You study some of the writings of the 
Victorian philosopher John Stuart Mill, and, 
again, this will provide a foundation for some 
of your later work in the course. 

Part II 

The Great Exhibition: re-reading Hard Times 
(Unit 16) The first part of Unit 16 examines an 
important cultural event, the Great Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851; it then briefly re-introduces the 
study of Hard Times. Interdisciplinary study: an 
introduction (Unit 17) recapitulates some of 
the main points made in the first part of the 
course and then introduces the ten topics 
which form the basis of your interdisciplinary 
study of Victorian Britain 1850-90. 

Religion: conformity and controversy (Units 
18-19) is one of the ten topics of the interdis¬ 
ciplinary study; but these units also bring in 
the second topic, 'Science'. In order to show 
the all-pervasive effects of Victorian religion, 
examples are drawn from music, poetry and 
painting. Moral values and the social order 
(Units 20 - 21 ), while being based mainly on 
philosophical and historical writings, also 
brings in imaginative literature. 

Cult lire: production, consumption and status 
(Units 22-26) In the five weeks in which 
you study these units you will examine 
various meanings of the term 'culture' and 
explore a wide range of 'cultural products' 
and the nature of their relationship to then- 
social context. I he cultural products include 
paintings, music, music-halls, trade union 
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NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations |A1001. IA1011- 

Assessment Eight TMAs (50"..) and the examin¬ 
ation (50"..). TMA 08 takes the term ot a mock 
examination and is not assessed. Substitution is 
allowed for up to two TMAs from TMAs 01-tb and 
07 but not for TMA 0b. You will progress trom 
writing single-discipline essays to interdisciplinary 
essays. The choice of assignments includes some 
which require reference to the broadcast material. 

Broadcasts The thirty-two TV and sixteen radio 
broadcasts are an important part of the course and 
we have used the special characteristics of radio 
and television to enhance your appreciation of the 
issues dealt w'ith in the units. The programmes that 
accompany the first part of the course have two 
roles; they exemplify some of the purposes, 
assumptions and methods of arts study and they 
present illustrations of the work of eminent prac¬ 
titioners of history, literature, music etc. 

Cassettes Four 90-minute and one 60-minute 
audio cassettes are included in the course material. 

Summer school Course based. The summer 
school has been planned with the aims of increas¬ 
ing your enjoyment of the arts and your confidence 
in studying them; of increasing your ability to learn 
from discussion with others; of consolidating and 
extending your study in the five main discipline 
areas of the Arts Faculty (art historv, historv, 
literature, music and philosophy); of developing 
your skills in the interdisciplinary study in the arts 
which forms Units 16-32 of the course. 

Students with disabilities It you have a disability 
which may prevent you from completing assign¬ 
ments in such disciplines as art history or music, or 
you find you are not able to range'as widely in 
interdisciplinary questions as might be wished, 
you should consult your tutor, who will ensure 
that such problems receive sympathetic attention 
No substantial difficulties are expected. 

Preparatory reading In the autumn, before vou 
begin A102, you will receive the preparatory pack 
Preparing fin the Arts Foundation Course Some 
regions provide additional advice on preparation 
although the A102 course team does not regard 
extra preparation as necessary. However.‘vou 
should read two of the set books before the course 
,^‘ ns: 4 G ™ tfr ?y &-st. Mid-Victorian Hr,tun, 1S5I- 
I./a and Charies Dickens, Hard Times. If vou have 
I tune to read more widely we recommend the 
h llowmg: b H Gombrich (1950) The Sion, of Art 

Pelican"' ^ (1W5) Whllt "“^'piiy Is. 

Set books C. Best Mid-Victorian Britain. Fontana 
P E ,C ^ nS t' flr f T r*- Th *°Pen University Pros’ 
render | m M n r .u Phaidon. Course 

specially for A102. * r ' Policed 
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A204_ 

THE ENLIGHTENMEN T 

Second level: full credit 

This course explores the culture of the Age of 
Reason' at its height (roughly, the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century) through 
close study of a number of texts and of certain 
leading figures. As far as is practical, each 
text is presented and discussed by several 
authors and from the points of view of 
different disciplines. (For example, the units 
on Tom /ones have been written not only by a 
literary scholar but also bv a philosopher and 
by historians.) Similarly, throughout the 
course there is emphasis on inter 
connections between the 'texts' studied, 
whether literar\ philosophical or belonging 
to the fine arts. The course also offers guid 
ance on the use of such concepts as the 
Enlightenment Augustan . 'Classic' and 
the Rococo', and there is a general emphasis 
on the ideas of the time. 

Content The texts include three novels, 
Tom lone* * by Henry Fielding, Ctmdide by 
Voltaire and Les Liaison* dartgereuses by 
Choderlos de Laclos, the two latter in English 
translation. Epistle IV of Pope's An Essay on 
writings by the philosopher David 
Hume, the economist Adam Smith, and the 
influential writers ot the French Enlighten¬ 
ment: chapters from Gibbon 's Decline and Fall 
cfthe Roman Emp:rc: documents about Fred¬ 
erick the Great and about Enlightenment 
science and its impact; paintings and 
engravings by Chardin, Hogarth and Joseph 
Wright of Dk?rby: representative works of 
English architecture and landscape; orches¬ 
tral works by Haydn, and Mozart's opera The 
Marriage of Figaro. 

The four-week music block gives a choice, 
one option for students with some technical 
grounding in music (such as they would have 
gained from A241 Elements of music, for 
instancej, and the other for those with none; 
the texts being, in the former option, 
Haydn's Sinfonia Concertante and Symphony 
104 and in the latter Mozart's opera The 
Marriage of Figaro. Records will be provided. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites None, but the 
course builds upon the arts foundation course and 
vou are encouraged to take A102 before embarking 
on A204 

Assessment Eight TMAs (50%), and the examin¬ 
ation (50%) AH TMAs will be assessed, and 
substitution will apply for up to two. 

Broadcasts Sixteen television broadcasts and 
thirty-three radio programmes. The broadcasts 
include programmes on the city of Bath (as an 
example of eighteenth-century town planning), 
paintings by Hogarth and Chardin ('Gibbon and 
the Rums of Rome', 'Frederick and Voltaire at 
SanvSouci'), the O'Hof bach circle, and Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro Radio programmes include talks 
on Tom Jones as a novel, Hogarth, political prints in 
the age of Hogarth, architectural pattern-books, 
scientific method and medical advance. Gibbon as 
stylist and historian, Voltaire and the Lisbon 
earthquake, humour in classical music, and Adam 
Smith and David Hume. 

Students with disabilities You will be encour¬ 
aged to visit certain buildings and gardens, but 
inability to do so should not prevent you from 
studying the related parts of the course Alterna¬ 
tive assignments are available for those with visual 
or aural handicaps 

Preparatory reading lour of the first five weeks 
of the course are devoted to the study of Fielding s 
Jout (ones and it would Ik- to your advantage 
(though in no way obligatory) to read the novel 
before the beginning of the course. 

Set books H. f aiding I he History of loin lour,, 
Penguin. Voltaire ftrans j Butt) Cjmdule, IVngum 
A Smith The Wealth of Nations, Penguin C hoderlos 
de I .ados (ed A. Skinner lr«.ns l< Aldington) frs 
Unisons dangereu v's, KouHedge S Idiot and IJ 
Stern (i ds) The Age uf Enlightenment: an Anthology of 
Eighteenth century Texts, 2 volumes, Ward Leak 
Educational D. I lume Enquiries Concerning Human 
Understanding and Concerning the Principles of 
Moruls, ed. L. A Selby-Bigge, Oxford University 
Press. 

Special feature Specially prepared long-playing 
records are provided to accompany the units and 
you must have easy access to a record player 


A205 __ 

CULTURE AND BELIEF 
IN_EUROPE 1450-1600 

Second level: full credit 

l he course examines the nature of culture in 
the period 1450 lGOO, making reference to its 
religious and secular characteristics and pur 
suing particular debates. Its aims are: 

• To enable you to build upon interdis¬ 
ciplinary study skills developed from 
studying the arts foundation course and to 
complement other second-level interdiscipli¬ 
nary courses. 

• To develop further skills appropriate to 
the various disciplines within the Faculty of 
Arts. 

• To enable you to understand and eluci¬ 
date problems through the study of primary 
and secondary sources including artefacts 
and texts. 

There are four recurring themes, which are 
introduced in the first block. 

Religion and secularization 
What hold did Christianity have upon the 
men and women of sixteenth-century 
Europe? How was it affected by the Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic Reformations? Did 
European culture and society become more 
secular in the sixteenth century? 

Authority, political and cultural 

Who had legitimate power over whom: who 

or what set the standards of acceptability and 

excellence in sixteenth-century European 

culture? 

Cultural and social change 
How did European culture and society 
change in response to new developments in 
knowledge, learning and location of all forms 
of authority - religious, political and cultural? 
Regionalism and widening perspectives 
What was the effect of contact between 
communities on either side of Europe's exter¬ 
nal and internal frontiers? What was the 
relationship between centre and periphery in 
the regions of Europe? 

Content 

Block 1 Popular culture: humanism and belief 
1450-1530 forms the conceptual framework 
for the course. Introducing discipline and 
interdisciplinary study skills and using con¬ 
temporary texts and artefacts it looks at a 
mystery play, a shrine, an altarpiece, philo¬ 
sophy, poetry, culture and painting. 

Block 2 Venice and Antwerp examines pre- 
Reformation society and culture through a 
comparative study of Venice and Antwerp, 
looking at politics, economics, patronage, 
humanism, printing, minorities. 

Block 3 The Protestant and Catholic Reformations 
examines and explains the basic develop¬ 
ments of the Reformation movements as 
parallel phenomena, studying, for example, 
Luther, Calvin and Melancthon, predesti¬ 
nation and free will, Diirer and religious art 
in Germany. Case studies investigate the 
influence of the Reformation on a selection of 
cities in Europe. 

Block 4 Reform and culture considers the con¬ 
nections between the Reformation, culture 
and society. One case study, on English 
culture, includes the music of Tallis and 
Marlowe's Dr Faustus. The other, on Spanish 
culture, includes El Greco, St Theresa and 
some Jesuit political philosophers. 

Block 5 Europe and the wider world investigates 
Europe's response to the New World of Asia 
and Africa through writings about the New 
World, relations with the Muslim world, the 
Ottoman Empire, exchanges of medicine, 
art. 

Blink 6 Communication mid culture considers 
elite* and popular < ulture and the influence of 
printing on cultural changes. It studies both 
traditional non print culture (festivals, 
sermons) and the use of books (Morte 
d' Arthur, Don Quixote). 

Block 7 France (1547-1610) considers the 
nature of authority (secular and religious) 
from the reign of Francois I to I lenri IV, seen 
in the context of the political tensions and 
wars of religion of that time, and the 
emergence of the nation state. 


Block 8 The British Isles investigates the com 
paratively late effect of the Reformation in 
Britain, concentrating on the theme of 
authority through study of Shakespeare's 
Richard II, music, the Sidney Circle, Spenser's 
Faerie Queenc and Scottish court poetry. 
Block 9 Revising the course presents a general 
view of the course. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisite A102. 

Complementary and related courses |A201], 
[A202J, (A203J, A204. 

Assessment Eight TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply to up to two 
TMAs but not to TMA 08. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Twenty-four TV and 
sixteen radio programmes; five half-hour and five 
one-hour audio cassettes. 

Students with disabilities Students with a visual 
handicap may have difficulty with the visual 
content of some of the blocks. 

Set books Culture and Belief in Europe 1450-1600: 
an Anthology of Primary Sources has been produced 
for the course by D. Englander, D. Norman, R. 
O'Day and R. Owens (eds), Basil Blackwell. 
Another text used throughout is H. Koenigsber- 
ger, G. Mosse and G. Bowler Europe in the Sixteenth 
Century (2nd edn.), Longman. Other set books are: 
D. Lindsay The Thrie Estaitis (ed. R. Lyall), 
Canongate. C. Marlowe Dr. Faustus: A Text (eds. D. 
Ormerod and C. Wortham), University of Western 
Australia Press. Michel de Montaigne Essays 
(trans. J. M. Cohen), Penguin. W. Shakespeare 
King Richard //(ed. A. Gurr), Cambridge University 
Press. E. Spenser The Faerie Queen Book 1 (ed. 
Bayley), Oxford University Press. 


A228 _ 

THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 

Second level: half credit 

This course has the following aims: 

• To explore aspects of 'the religious quest' 
in six of the religions of the world. 

• To familiarize you with the scholarly 
methods needed for the objective study of 
religions. 

• To explore the meaning of concepts and 
modes of expression used in different reli¬ 
gions. 

• To provide an historical framework for the 
religions studied. 

• To give an account of the character, con¬ 
tent and riches of the sacred literature of the 
religions studied. 

• To encourage you to enter into the 
thought-world of others, and to study 
objectively, but with sympathetic interest, 
Ihe meaning of Iheir religious beliefs and 
practices. 

• To help you to assess the influence of 
religious thought and practice on human life, 
both social and individual. 

Content There are fifteen units in two 
blocks. The first block deals with religions of 
the Indian tradition: Hinduism (Units 1-4), 
Buddhism (Units 5, ti and 7), Sikhism (Units 
B-9). The second block contains the study of 
religions of Middle Eastern origin: fudaism 
(Units 10-11), Christianity (Units 12 13), Islam 
(Units 14-15). 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination |AD2()H| 

Recommended prerequisites None, though it 
would be useful to have taken | A1011 or A102 

Complementary and related courses As well as 
A102, related courses in the Faculties of Arts and 
Social Sciences and in the School ol Education 
would be: |A313|, |A181|. |l)2t)7| and |l W4|. 

Tuition There is no summer sihool but there will 
be local tuition, evening tutorials or day schools, 
depending on loial conditions Since many ol the 
ideas and concepts encountered in this course are 
likely to be new and perhaps difficult to under 
stand, attendance at local tutorials will tx* quite 
important 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 


TMA. The TMAs cover the whole course but you 
will be able to choose which religions you wilt 
concentrate on in the two blocks. 

Broadcasts and cassettes The six TV programmes 
and two audio cassettes are an integral part of the 
study of the six religions. The television program 
mes show ways of worship and religious obser¬ 
vance in different parts of the world Much of the 
material is completely original. If you cannot 
receive these broadcasts you will be at some 
disadvantage, although no part of the assessment 
will be based exclusively on broadcast material. 
Religious ritual can be very colourful and a colour 
television set is an advantage in viewing some of 
these programmes, though not indispensable. The 
audio cassettes include personal views of each 
religion by a practitioner of that religion, and a 
programme on the Hindu temple. 

Students with disabilities Students with visual 
handicaps have successfully studied this material. 

Preparatory reading It will be useful to have read 
the relevant sections of Tlw Hutchinson Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Living Faiths, one of the set books, before the 
course begins. 

Set books W. Foy (ed.) The Religions Quest: A 
Reader, Croom-Helm (course reader). R.C. Zaeh- 
ner (ed.) The Hutchinson Encyclopaedia of Living 
Faiths, Hutchinson (4th edn.) You will be supplied 
with Bowker, Worlds of Faith . Ariel. 


A241_ 

ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 

Second level: half credit 

A241 is not a musical appreciation course; it is 
a technical course in music theory, including 
harmony and analysis, designed to comple¬ 
ment higher-level specialist music courses, 
especially A314 From Baroque to Romantic: 
studies in tonal music and A341 Beethoven. 
A241 gives you a grasp of harmony, style, form 
and orchestration which is essential for the 
detailed study of music at higher levels. The 
course is intended both for students with some 
musical background (playing an instrument or 
music studied for O level, for example) and 
also for those without knowledge of the techni¬ 
cal aspects of music, hut with a love of music 
and a desire to study it in some depth. For these 
there will obviously be more work to start with. 
There is a preparatory supplement on rudi¬ 
ments, and a cassette which can be studied 
before the first course units by those with no 
previous experience. However, if you arc 
seriously interested in taking A241 but are an 
absolute beginner and anxious about your 
suitability for the course, seek advice from 
your tutor-counsellor. 

The general aim of the course is to famili¬ 
arize you thoroughly with the elements of 
music, develop aural perception, teach score- 
reading, and give you the technical knowledge 
to practise harmonic and stylistic analysis of 
the period between about 1730 and 1900. 

Content The course is in three main blocks, 
together with aural training, score-reading 
and stylistic analysis, all reinforced by practi¬ 
cal experience of playing a recorder. 

The first three-unit block deals with rudi 
ments (elements, notation and terminology) 
and has exercises in 'score-reading' and aural 
training. If you have no previous knowledge 
you will find this block rather dense and full 
of facts to be learnt (though the specially 
prepared cassette and supplement should 
help those who need it). It you have half- 
forgotten experience you will have to make 
an effort to refresh your memory in these 
areas. The eore of the course follows: nine 
units concentrating on harmony and style 
You will work exercises of an elementary 
nature phrases in major and minor keys, 
modulation, simple harmonizations and so 
on and will learn to do harmonic and 
stylistic analysis by discussion of more 
advanced harmony, texture, and style You 
may find that the course reaches a peak of 
demand by Unit 8, where you are required to 
do harmonization. We feel that not until you 
have worked exercises yourself in detail will 
you appreciate fully and be able to analyse 
thoroughly the workings of the 'masters 
After Unit 8 the course makes different 
demands of a more analytical and less practi¬ 
cal nature. 
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L nils 13-15 deal with form in n refreshing 
and un pedantic way 1 he last unit is devoted 
t0 a quick study of orchestration mainly 
orchestral sonorities, examples of which 
have been specially written and recorded. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE 8TUDEN IS 

Atsevnient TMAs 02 OR (50%) and the examin 
alien (50%) Substitution will apply for up to two 
TMA*> Then-is.ilso one formative IMA (01) which 
imII nol he u*ed for asM’ssment 
Listening to the cassettes is essential tor the 
completion ot the first live assignments, since 
aspects ol aural work are part ot these assign 
men!' fcasv a< cess to a cassette player is therefore 
necessary I tall ot the examination is devoted to a 
harmony question and the rest to questions on 
stylistic and harmonic analysis, form and orches¬ 
tration 

Records and musical instruments Specially prv 
pared long-playing records are provided to accom¬ 
pany the units, and you must have easy access to a 
record player You can also, if you wish, be 
provided with a small electric reed organ to enable 
vou to hear what you write. (This instrument may 
not be taken or sent outside the United kingdom.) 
Correspondence tuition on playing a recorder runs 
for the first twelve units of the course, and a 
recorder of one size or another is needed. These are 
available at modest cost but do not buy one until 
you have read the advice in the Course Guide. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
and sixteen former radio programmes on audio 
cassettes. On the whole these reinforce the written 
material. Certain cassettes contain aural exercises 
as part of assignments (see 'Assessment'). There 
are three other cassettes: Practice m aural training; 
Understanding what you hear, and a revision 
cassette. 

Students with disabilities The course is not 
suitable for students who are aurally disabled. 
Visually disabled students will need the help of an 
amanuensis or cassette recorder and must have a 
good ear. 

Set books and cassettes E Blom (ed.) (revised by 
David Cummings, 6th edn.) The Nctv Everyman 
Dictionary of Music, J. Dent J. Hosier Instruments of 
the Orchestra, Oxford University Press (boxed set 
containing book and cassette). 


A281_ 

TECHNOLOGY AND 
CHANGE 1750-1914 

Second level: half credit 

List presentation 1991 

This course builds upon the themes opened 
up in the study of industrialization begun in 
the arts foundation course (A102), but con¬ 
centrates on the technological changes of the 
period. It will be of interest to students from 
scientific and technological backgrounds as 
well as to those whose studies are arts-based. 
The course explores the technological details 
of industrial developments and the social and 
economic context in which they occurred; it 
helps you to develop the techniques of histo¬ 
rical study through the use of primary and 
secondary sources. It looks mainly at Great 
Britain, but developments in Europe and the 
USA are also briefly considered, thus encou¬ 
raging a comparative approach. One impor¬ 
tant theme is the rise of British technology at 
the beginning of the period and its relative 
decline at the end in the face of European and 
American competition. Other themes are the 
complex relationships between the develop¬ 
ment of technology and economic change 
and the effects of the growth of industry on 
social conditions. 

Content The study-line of this course is 
established by a case study of Manchester 
which, by discussing the experience of 
industrialization in a particular place, intro¬ 
duces some of the main issues and problems. 
This is followed by three period-based Study 
Guides (1750-1815, 1815-1870 and 1870-1914) 
dealing with the economic and social context 
of the technological developments discussed 
in the course. The Study Guides draw upon 
materials in fourteen essays on technological 
topics, each of which traces the development 


of .i particular technology throughout I he 
whole period covered by the course. these 
essays deal with the textile industries, iron 

ta i numii.u hire, the steam engine, the 
chemical industry, the coal industry, agricul 
lure, public health, canals, roads and 
railways, shipping, the electrical industry, 
electrkal communication!! and production 
engineering Iherc are also seven audio 
cassettes with accompanying printed illus 
tration* which deal with many ol the techni 

i at details discussed in tire essays and some 
other topiis. The Study Guides also draw 
upon a collection ot primary and secondary 
documents, lluis a inherent study is made 
both of the technological advances in particu 
lar industries and of the wider social and 
economic context in which technology has 
developed. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination |AST281|. 

Recommended prerequisites None. However, 
familianty with the 'Introduction to History and 
treatment of industrialization in the former arts 
foundation course [A101J may be useful, as would 
some general knowledge of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in Britain. 

Complementary and related courses A102, 
A282, [A309J, A317, MA290, S102, T102. 

Assessment Four essay-type TMAs (50%), and 
the examination (50%). Substitution will apply for 
up to one TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eleven television pro¬ 
grammes are part of the teaching, showing and 
explaining the workings of moving machinery and 
technological processes which cannot be repre¬ 
sented as still pictures. Colour television is impor¬ 
tant but not essential. The course also includes 
seven audio cassettes. 

Home experiment kit There is a non-returnable 
home experiment kit, the Textiles Package. This 
contains a number of samples of raw materials, 
yams and fabrics, accompanied by experiment 
sheets. 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual 
handicap you may have difficulty with the televi¬ 
sion programmes. 

Preparatory reading It would be valuable, 
though not necessary, to have read David S. 
Landes (1969) The Unbound Prometheus, Cambridge 
University Press. 


A282 _ 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 
AND EVERYDAY LIFE 
1870-1950 


Second level: half credit 

The main aim of this course is to enable you to 
associate changes in people's lives at home, 
at work and at leisure with scientific and 
technological developments at the heart of 
what has been called the 'second industrial 
revolution'. How and why such develop¬ 
ments came about is explored by con¬ 
sidering, for instance, the roles played by 
government policy, consumer demand, capi¬ 
talist expansion and ideological debate. The 
processes of discovery, invention, innova¬ 
tion and diffusion are examined within their 
social context, involving you in debates about 
the extent to which science and technology 
can be said to have determined historical 
change. You are encouraged to examine 
critically the belief in scientific and technolo¬ 
gical 'progress' which was widespread in the 
chosen period. The focus is mainly on Great 
Britain, the USA and, to an extent, Western 
Europe. The course will equip you with the 
basic skills necessary for the study of the 
social history of science and technology, such 
as the ability to evaluate both historical 
evidence and theories about the develop¬ 
ment and interaction of science, technology 
and society. 67 

Content The main text of the course is an 
anthology of thematic essays written by the 
course team. The areas dealt with in the 


essays are. electrification, materials (e g 
plastics, hulk steel), new mod*-, of transport 
(,.j. electric traction and the internal 
combustion engine), new modes /.I ionium 
nit alion (e g t.ulio. cinema), food piodm 
t„„, and consumption, health and medic me 
and finally, applications of Vientifu 
method' to human problems. 


notes for niosm nvi mudenis 

Recommended prerequisites Non- Iml I muli 

.inly with ..to History in AHO may 

tie uselul 


C omplementary and related course* A107, ‘’102, 
1102, A2HI, A)I7, |DI02|, MA290. 

Assessment Four essay type IMAs (50%) and 
the examination (50%). Substitution will apply tor 
up to one IMA 

Broadcasts There are eight I V programmes 
which are part of the teaching. I he first pm 
gramme raises some of the main concerns of the 
courseand in particular examines the technological 
optimism of the period and how this was affected 
by, lor example, two world wars and large-scale 
economic depression. The following seven pro 
grammes each deal with a particular innovation or 
system of innovations such as aluminium, the 
electric home, the automobile and radio. Each 
programme is closely related to an anthology 
essay, and exercises are included in the Study 
Guide. There is one audio cassette. 


Students with disabilities The course should 
present no special problems, although if you are 
visually handicapped you will have some diffi¬ 
culties with the broadcasts which are an important 
part of the course. 

Special features You are advised to record the TV 
programmes, as they contain valuable sources of 
archive film, newsreels, advertisements etc. which 
will be useful for study in depth and future 
reference. Nevertheless, access to a video recorder 
is not essential. 


Set books There are two volumes of primary and 
secondary source material, produced specially for 
the course. The primary sources reader will be 
supplied with the course material but you will have 
to buy the secondary reader, C. Chant (ed.) Sources 
for the Study of Science, Technology and Eivn/day Life 
1870-1950 Vol. 2 A Sccondan/ Reader, Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


A293 _ 

ROME: THE AUGUSTAN 
AGE 


Second level: half credit 

A293 is an interdisciplinary course which 
introduces the main cultural, political and 
social features of the Roman Empire in the 
late first century BC and the early first 
century AD. No previous knowledge of the 
period is required. 

The age of Augustus saw the estab¬ 
lishment, out of a period of military anarchy 
and political chaos, of a form of government 
which was to preserve the Roman Empire for 
almost a further five hundred years. The aim 
of the course is to enable you to study, 
appreciate and evaluate a wide selection of 
ancient source-material (in translation) - 
literary, historical, philosophical, epigraphic, 
archaeological, architectural and artistic - 
which is presented in a course anthology, 
illustrated booklets and broadcasts. 

Content The course is divided into four 
sections. In the first (Units 1-3) the main 
features of the Roman world are introduced, 
with emphasis on the political and social 
ethos of the ruling aristocracy of the late 
Roman republic, and its breakdown. Study of 
works by the statesman and thinker Cicero 
and by the Epicurean philosopher Lucretius 
help to set the moral and intellectual back 
ground of the subsequent age. 

The second and central section (Units 4 - 9 ) 
deals with the principate of Augustus (27BC- 
AD14) and his successors. The main features 
of Augustus' rule are highlighted by a critical 
study of the emperor's own account of his 
achievements, the Res gestae. Particular atten¬ 
tion will be given to Augustan poetry 


(selections from Virgil, Horace and Ovid). 
Unit 9 looks at Augustus' siuiesMirs, the 
emperors liberius, Gains and Claudius (d. 

AI ) r 4 ), and considers to what extent ! hey 
maintained or departed from an established 
pattern of rule 

■|he third section (Units 10 12) considers 
Rome in the wider context of its relations 
with Maly and the provinces. Social life, 
architecture and town planning are closely 
related m the study of such questions as 
on upalions, s«x lal Hass, the relationship •>( 
town to countryside and the mltnral infl'i 
cme of Greece on Roman life. 

I he course* com hides with lhr»-«* proviwial 
<a*.e studies I he purpose of these is to 
balance the main focus of therourse, Rome, 
with some detailed insights into the relations 
between Roman civilization and indigenous 
culture m various parts of the* Roman Empire 
Study of Britain and Germany (a .vxiated 
with Northern < aiul) in the West is balan*'d 
in the* Hast by Judaea, with its old fashioned 
Jewish and Hellenic culture. Among ques 
lions considered in this last section are the 
attitude of Rome to Judaic religion and th< 
historical origins of Christianity. 

The course units are: 

1 From Republic to Principate (histori¬ 
cal introduction) 

2 Cicero, Ue offtciis 

3 Lucretius, De rerum iwtura 

4 Augustus, Res gestae 

5 Roman painting and sculpture 

6-8 Augustan poetry 

9 Tiberius, Gaius and Claudius 
10-12 Social history; architecture and town 
planning 

13-14 Provincial case studies J: Gaul, Ger¬ 
many and Britain 

15-16 Provincial case studies II: Judaea. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination (A291J. 

Recommended prerequisites None However, 
A102 is a good introduction, particularly the units 
on historical sources and methods, which you are 
strongly advised to read if vou have not taker 
A102. 

Complementary and related courses A2921 
A294. 

Assessment TMAs 01-04 (50%) ami the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will appiv for up to one 
TMA. 


Broadcasts and cassettes The purpose of the 
audio cassettes is to enable distinguished scholars 
to supplement, or sometimes differ from. points of 
view expressed in the main body erf the course The 
eight TV programmes introduce the wealth or 
surviving visual material. 

You will also receive an audio cassette whten 
gives instruction on the use of historical sources 
and help with the study of texts (especially poetry ■ 
in translation The material in this cassette is 
closely related to the unit texts. 

Students with disabilities If vou are visually 
handicapped you will find Unit 5 Roman Pamtinc 
*nd Sculpture' and the architecture section of Units 
10-12, both of which depend upon use of 
illustrated booklets, very difficult. However, 
where visual evidence is demanded, an alternative 
TMA question will be provided. The ability to \ isit 
libraries is an advantage but is not essential, so it 
your mobility is restricted you should not have 
particular difficulty with the course 


preparatory reading we recommend: D.R. Dud 
(1975) Roman Society. Penguin. L. T. Salmon <, N 
History of the Roman World 30BC-AD138. Methu 
C. M. Wells (1982) The Roman Empire. Fontana 
you wish to investigate museums orarchaeolog 
sites look at: R. J. A. Wilson (1975) A Guide to 
Roman Remains in Britain. Constable, and the 
Guide to Stately Home s. Museums Castles and C 
dens, which includes important archaeolog 


Set books Most of the set reading and ot 
material tor study is in a course anthology, 
Chisholm and J. Ferguson (eds.) Rome 
Augustan Age. Oxford University Press ; 
illustrated booklets. (The illustrated booklets 
mailed as part of the course material.) You will t 
need a history text, H. H. Scullard From the Gra 
to Nero: a History of Rome. Routledge. which ser 
as a reference book for chronology and evei 
Both the anthology and From the Gracchi to Nero 
referred to throughout the course 
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A294 ___ 

FIFTH-CENTURY 
ATHENS: DEMOCRACY 
AND CITY STATE 


Second level: half credit 

This course explores the diverse cultural and 
social implications for the Athenians of the 
fifth century PC of their historically unique 
experience of direct democratic rule within a 
city state. The Athenians regarded their poli- 
tical activity as the chief inspiration for their 
social and cultural achievement and as the 
basis of their wide-reaching and profitable 
empire For us. it is the central point in a 
study of the most significant and well docu¬ 
mented period of the ancient world. 

The aims ot this interdisciplinary course 
an? to introduce this aspect of classical Greece 
and to enable you to study, appreciate and 
ev aluate a wide selection of ancient source 
material including texts (in translation), 
buildings and other works of art and arte¬ 
facts. A \ anety of different sources embody 
the central themes of the course; in particular 
we consider how the nature of our source 
material for classical Athens affects the wav 
in which we study the period. We also ask 
questions about how our contemporary 
experience affects our study of the past. No 
previous knowledge of the subject is 
required. 

Content The course is divided into five 
main blocks, in each, a particular text or 
visual source is used to introduce an impor¬ 
tant theme . 

Black 1 Introduction 

Block 2 The Greek theatre in its dramatic and 
social context There is detailed study of two 
important tragic dramas (Aeschylus, Prome¬ 
theus Bound and Sophocles, Antigone); the 
material is also used to relate the Athenian 
dramatic festivals to their wider social and 
political context. 

Block 5 Thucydides and Athenian demo¬ 
cracy Thucydides was the chief historian of 
later fifth-century Athens, and his History of 
the Pelovonnesian War is used as a basis for a 
study of the dynamics of political change and 
for a case study of historical aims and 
methods. 

Block 4 Tensions and change in fifth-century 
Athens This examines the tension and 
change in society and its values brought 
about by war and empire; a wide range of 
evidence is drawn upon, including Athens' 
most famous monument, the Acropolis, as 
well as an 'anti-war tragedy 7 , the Trojan 
Women of Euripides. 

Block 5 Philosophy and religious experience in 
late fifth-century Athens This block explores 
the development of Greek rationalism as 
seen in medical, scientific writers, the 
Sophists, and a play of Aristophanes, the 
Athenian comic dramatist, leading to a study 
of a Socratic dialogue of the philosopher 
Plato. The Bacchae, the last tragic drama of 
Euripides, is also read in order to examine the 
relationship of values based upon rational 
modes of thought and conventional piety to 
Greek mystery religion This block draws 
together themes from earlier parts of the 
course. 

Block 6 Course revision and examination 
preparation 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination (A292J 
Recommended prerequisite A102 

Complementary and related courses This < ourse 
complements A293. Also related are |A203J, A204, 
A205 and A228. 

Assessment Four TMAS (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA 

Broadcasts There are eight TV programmes 
closely integrated with the content and teaching 
strategy of the course. 

Cassettes Audio and audio-vision cassettes inte¬ 
grate teaching material with the blocks. An audio 
cassette player is essential 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual 
handicap you will find some difficulty with the 


study of visual evidence, but this should not make 
it impossible tor you to tackle the course success¬ 
fully. 

Preparatory reading It would be useful, though it 
is in no way obligatory, to have read through some 
ot the set books (these are the primary texts of the 
course). The Greek dramas to be studied in Block 2 
(see above) would be an obvious choice. 

Set books A secondary text book The World of 
Athens. Joint Association of Classical Teachers, 
GUP. will be sent to you as part of the course 
material. Primary texts tall Penguin Classics) to be 
purchased ate: Thucydides The Pelopmuesian War, 
Sophocles The Three Theban Plays, Aeschylus Prome¬ 
theus Pound and Other Plays, Euripides The Bacchae 
and Other Plays Aristophanes l.ysistrata and Other 
Plays. Plato The last Pays of Socrates. 

Note I enguin has two editions of Sophocles; you 
should buy the edition translated by Robert Eagles 
ISBN IV U 044 425-4. 


A310 __ 

LIFE AND DEATH 

Third level: full credit 

The chief aim of the course is to show' how 
various problems of life and death, such as 
suicide, euthanasia and abortion, can be 
brought under moral theories, that is, syste¬ 
matic philosophical accounts of the 
difference between right and wrong, good 
and evil, justice and injustice. A comple¬ 
mentary aim is to suggest some ways of 
deciding between moral theories when they 
conflict in their treatment of problems of life 
and death. By the end of the course you 
should be able to construct arguments for 
and against your own beliefs with the aid of 
theories. You should also be able to appreci¬ 
ate underlying questions about the value and 
meaning of life, and to evaluate theories 
about 'self-realization' propounded by 
various philosophers. 

The philosophical theories and arguments 
considered in the course are entirely secular; 
explicitly religious views are not discussed. 

The course will help you to: 

• Extract unstated moral principles from 
moral rhetoric. 

• Test moral principles against difficult cases 
taken from real life. 

As well as its obvious appeal to students 
with an interest in philosophy, those with a 
background in education, sociology, politics, 
religion and psychology should find this 
course of interest. It should also be of value to 
people whose work in such areas as health 
care, policing and social work involves them 
in the consideration of life and death 
problems. 

Content The course material consists of 
four books, each of which can be read 
independently of the others, and all of which 
are written for an audience with little or no 
background in philosophy. Teaching 
devices, such as exercises and material link¬ 
ing text with audio cassettes, are confined to 
study guides accompanying each of the four 
course books. 

Book l This starts by considering the 
difference between moral rhetoric about life 
and death, such as might be produced by 
organized lobbies or interest groups, and 
moral philosophy about life and death. There 
is a discussion of the ways in which moral 
theory can improve on ordinary moral 
rhetoric about, for example, abortion or 
euthanasia. Then a number of theories from 
moral philosophy, notably utilitarian and 
Kantian ones, are expounded. These theories 
are then applied in a detailed discussion of 
one particular life and death issue the 
permissibility of capital punishment. Book 1 
is entitled Moral Theory and Capital Pun 
ishment. 

Book 2 This widens the range of life and 
death issues under discussion to include 
questions about the permissibility of euthan¬ 
asia and the moral status of suicide. Diffi¬ 
culties are revealed in the utilitarian 
treatment of these issues, suicide in particu¬ 
lar. The book considers the possibility that 
special questions are raised by suicide, ques¬ 
tions to do with the value or meaning of the 
life to he cut short, perhaps better accommo¬ 


dated by a non-utilitarian philosophy like 
existentialism. Utilitarianism is again shown 
to be under strain when applied to questions 
about the morality of euthanasia. The 
discussion draws on a number of real medical 
cases. This volume is entitled Ending Lives. 
Book 3 The morality of abortion is the central 
topic of this book. Balanced consideration is 
given to liberal and conservative positions in 
the debate about abortion, and influential 
arguments supporting these positions in the 
philosophical literature are carefully 
reviewed. A novel argument is constructed 
broadly in keeping with a conservative posi¬ 
tion but not based on the usual premises. 
Book 3 also touches on issues connected with 
foetal research and surrogacy. It is entitled 
Beginning Lives. 

Hook 4 Questions about the value and the 
meaning of life that have arisen intermittent¬ 
ly in the other three books are now taken up 
in earnest. Two themes predominate: the 
interpretation of facts about life that may 
seem to make it meaningless, such as death, 
the lack of a purpose of life, etc: and the ideal 
of self-realization. Theories of self-realization 
from Aristotle to Bradley and Sartre are 
considered. This book is entitled The Quest for 
Meaning. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisite A102. 

Complementary and related courses This course 
complements A228, [A292] and (A309], and is 
relevant to [D207], D211, D310, D321, [D355], 
[D435], U235 and U205. 

Assessment TMAs 02-08 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. TMA 01 is formative and not used for 
assessment. 

Cassettes Five 90-minute audio cassettes. There 
are no broadcasts. 

Summer school Course based. 

Preparatory reading The Glover set book is a 
good introduction to the topics dealt with in the 
course. 

Set books There are three set books and a course 
reader: T. L. Beauchamp and J. F. Childress 
Principles of Biomedical Ethics, Oxford University 
Press (3rd edn ). J. Glover Causing Death and Saving 
Lives, Penguin. P. Singer (ed.) Applied Ethics, 
Oxford University Press. O. Hanfling (ed.) Life and 
Meaning, Basil Blackwell (course reader). 


A311_ 

REASON AND 
EXPERIENCE 


Third level: full credit 

Last presentation 1991 

This course deals with six of the founders of 
modern philosophy: Descartes (1596-1650), 
Spinoza (1632-1677), Locke (1632-1704), 
Berkeley (1685-1753), Leibniz (1646-1716), 
and Hume (1711-1776); and equips you to 
evaluate their work and see its relevance to 
present-day philosophical concerns. 

Content The six philosophers both res¬ 
ponded and contributed to ‘he revolution in 
scientific thinking that marked the end of the 
middle ages. An introductory unit sets the 
stage, contrasting the old Aristotelian 
science, which relied on the notion that 
things belong to one of a large number of 
natural kinds of things, each with its own 
'essence', usually defined in terms of ends 
towards which the things were thought to 
develop, with the new mechanical science 
which sought to explain everything by 
reference to corpuscles of matter in motion, 
the motions being describable in purely 
mathematical terms. 

In the five units on Descartes, the new 
science is presented as a way of avoiding 
scepticism. Mechanics was to be put on a 
secure foundation by abandoning Aristotle's 
innumerable essences of natural kinds in 
favour of matter having just one essence, 
extension. Descartes held that there are two 
substances, under God: matter and mind. 


This 'dualism' was a source of considerable 
perplexity. If mind and matter are distinct 
how can they interact? 

There are four units on Spinoza, who 
sought to avoid this problem by saying that 
mind and matter are two attributes of one 
substance: what is material from one aspect is 
mental from another; and the one substance, 
he says, is God. Spinoza's philosophy has 

profound implications for our understanding 

of ourselves as moral agents. 

Locke, like Descartes, was concerned 
about the foundation of science. Though 
classed as empiricist, Locke's approach had 
much in common with that of Descartes, 
usually called rationalist. One point of con¬ 
tact was the view that the immediate objects 
of knowledge are 'ideas', produced in our 
minds by external objects, but whereas 
Descartes held that some ideas are innate', 
this was strenuously denied by Locke. 

Berkeley was opposed to the corpus¬ 
cular philosophy of Descartes and Locke on 
the ground that it amounted to an atheistic 
'materialism'. He held that the existence of 
sensible things was nothing other than their 
being perceived, and that the conception of a 
material substance causing the perceptions 
was a contradiction. He allied this 'idealism' 
with the doctrine that our ideas are caused bv 
God. 

Leibniz deplored competition between 
schools in philosophy and claimed to 
combine what was best in each of them. Like 
Berkeley he rejected material substances as 
conceived by Descartes and Locke, but tried, 
nevertheless, to uphold the reality of matter. 
Like Descartes, he tried to reconcile a mech¬ 
anistic physics with belief in a spiritual 
world. Like Spinoza, he thought of the uni¬ 
verse as wholly determined, but he tried to 
find room in his system for free will. 

Hume was less concerned with the natural 
science of his time than with developing a 
new science of human nature inspired by 
Newton's mechanics. Although accepting 
some of Locke's assumptions, he believed 
that the way of ideas led ultimately to a 
sceptical position from which rationalist stra¬ 
tegies provided no escape. In studying the 
fundamental beliefs used in interpreting our 
experience - about causation, the external 
world, and our own identity - Hume 
developed a distinctive view of human 
understanding in which non-rational aspects 
predominate. 

There are four 'review' units, designed to 
help you to absorb and make connections 
between the main blocks you have been 
studying. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Assessment TMAs 02-08 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply tor up to two 
TMAs. TMA 01 is formative and not used for 
assessment. 

Cassettes Four 90-minute audio cassettes. There 
are no broadcasts. 

Summer school Course based. The aim is to help 
you understand and evaluate the arguments of the 
philosophers, and to enable you to try out your 
understanding on tutors and fellow students. 

Preparatory reading You must read chapters 2. 3 
and 4 of the Aristotle set book (see below) before 
starting work on Unit 1 of the course; it is recom¬ 
mended that you also read chapter 1 but this is not 
essential. It will probably be helpful to read 
chapters 2, 3 and 4 once through quickly to get a 
general view, and then more slowly, attempting to 
identify the main points of each chapter. This 
second reading should be completed just before 
the course begins in February . Allow at least two 
hours or so for each chapter. 

If you wish to undertake some additional prepa¬ 
ratory reading you may find the articles on Descar¬ 
tes. Spinoza, l.ocke, Berkeley. Leibniz and Hume 
in D. I. O'Connor (ed.) (19M) A Critical History of 
Western Philos<rphy, Collier-Macmillan useful. 

Set books A. 1; Tai lor Aristotle, Dover. George 
Berkeley Philosophical Works including the uvrks on 
vision, Everyman. R. Descartes The Essential Descar¬ 
tes (ed M. Wilson), Mentor (Sphere). David Hume 
A Treatise on Human Nature Book 1 (ed. D. G. 
Macnabb), Fontana. GW. von Leibniz Philosophi¬ 
cal Writings (trans M. Morris and G. Parkinson). 
Everyman. John Locke An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding (ed J. W Yolton), Everyman. B de 
Spinoza On the Improvement of the Understanding 
and The Ethics (trans R. TL M. ElwetO. Dover. 
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A314 

from baroque to 

ROMANTIC: STUDIES IN 
TONAL MUSIC 

Third level: full credit 


The aims of the course are: 

• To introduce a wide range of music from 
the most familiar period of European musical 
history, including acknowledged master¬ 
pieces of the concert repertoire. 

• To place this music in its context by means 
of biographical, social and historical investi¬ 
gation and by studying a wealth of less 
familiar but valuable music. 

• To encourage informed and critical 
listening to music, and to give insight into the 
process of composition during the period of 
major-minor tonality. 

Content There are thirty-two units, with 
accompanying scores, divided into three 
main blocks. Baroque. Classical and 
Romantic. In the first two blocks, introduc¬ 
tory 'mapping' units prepare the way for 
detailed discussion and analysis of works by 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Schubert. The music of the Romantic era 
is approached through topics or genres 
rather than individual composers: Romantic 
piano music; merging the arts (song, sym¬ 
phonic poem, music drama); the symphony; 
nationalism. The units are as follows: 


Baroque 

An introduction to Baroque music 

1 Some underlying principles of Baroque 
music 

2 Baroque music in Italy 

3 Baroque music in France and England 

4 Baroque music in Germany 
Handel 

5 An introduction to Handel's life and 
works 

6 Cannons (1717-18); Acis and Galatea 
1 London (c 1740): two case studies 
(Grand Concerto Op.6 No. U in A major. 
Organ Concerto Op.4 No. 4 in F major) 

Bach 

8 An introduction to Bach's life and works 

9 Kothen (1717-23): two case studies 
(Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, Cello Suite 
No. 1 in G) 

10 Leipzig (c. 1740): three case studies 
(Prelude and Fugue in E, 'Kyrie' from the 
Mass in B minor. Canonic Variations on Von 
Himmel hoch) 

Classical 

The background to the Classical era 

11 The Classical era: an introduction 

12 Mainly opera 

13 Keyboard, chamber music and song 

14 Symphony and concerto 
Haydn and Mozart 

15-16 Haydn (String Quartets Op. 1 No. 1 
and Op. 76 No. 4) 

17-18 Mozart (Piano Concerto No. 22, Sym¬ 
phony No. 40) 

Beethoven and Schubert 

19-20 Beethoven (Symphony No. 3 Eroica) 
21-22 Schubert (Symphony No. 8 'The 
Unfinished', a selection of Lieder) 

Romantic 

Romantic music 1 

23-24 The Romantic era: an introduction 
25-26 Romantic piano music (Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schumann) 
Romantic music II 

27-29 Merging the arts: song and opera 
(songs by Berlioz, Brahms, Faure, Gounod, 
Schumann, Wolf; Donizetti Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Verdi Aida, Weber Der Freischiitz, 
Wagner Gotterddmmerung) 

Romantic music HI 

30-31 The symphony and symphonic poem 
(Brahms, Symphony No. 4; Mendelssohn, 
Symphony No. 4 'Italian'; Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony No. 6 ; Berlioz, Romeo and Juliet; 
Liszt, Orpheus) 

32a Russian nationalism (Glinka, Kama- 
rinskaya; Tchaikovsky, String Quartet, Op.22; 
Borodin, In the Steppes of Central Asia) 

32b Tonality dissolving? (Wagner: Tristan 


(prelude); Satie, Gymnopedie 1; Muss 
orgskv. With Nanny'; Liszt, la LuyubreGot, 
doia V 


notes for prospective students 

Recommended prerequisite A241 


Assessment 1 MAs 01-08 (50%) and the ^anim¬ 
ation (50".,) Substitution will apply for uj 

TMAs Ihe questions will be designed to covt 
three basic skills information gathering , musical 
analysis, and writing an argument essay. 

Cassettes and discs Fourteen audio casMttcsend 
thirteen discs containing the ma|or case atudu s. A 
cassette to help you prepare lor the 


Summer school Course based, mdudingvlew 
ing and studying opera, seminars, lectures and the 
opportunity of music-making tor angers and 
instrumentalists alike. The summer school pro¬ 
vides the first-class facilities of a large university 
music department. 

Students with disabilities This course is prob¬ 
ably impossible if you have severely impaired 
hearing and will present substantial difficulties for 
those with visual handicaps. Course and supp e 
mpniarv materials are not available on tape. 


Special features Access to a good quality cassette 
player with a counter and to a record player is 
essential. 


Preparatory work The best way to prepare for 
A314 is to listen to as much music as possible trom 
the period covered by the course: any of the case 
studies mentioned above, other works by the same 
composers or similar works by other composers. 
You will find BBC Radio 3 an invaluable source of 
material: Radio Times, available weekly from news¬ 
agents, contains details of all its programmes. A 
good plan would be to select a few hours of familiar 
and unfamiliar music each week. A programme in 
which you will hear informed discussion of a 
variety of musical topics is Music Weekly (see Radio 
Times for transmission times). 

If it is several years since you did A241 Elements of 
music you will probably benefit from reminding 
yourself of the ground it covers: from very' early on, 
A314 assumes reasonable fluency in following 
harmonic analysis and reading vocal and simple 
orchestral scores. 

Listening and getting back into the way of 
looking at music are more important preparation 
than reading about music: A314 itself will give you 
a thorough historical framework as well as much 
detailed information. However, if you do want to 
do some reading you could try browsing in The Neio 
Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians (1980) which 
is available in many libraries: (just sample, say, the 
entries on a few of the major composers.) Alterna¬ 
tively, Jack Westrup An Introduction to Musical 
History (Hutchinson) outlines briefly some of the 
problems of music history while D. J. Grout A 
Histonj of Western Music (Dent) is a fairly substantial 
and well-illustrated account into which you might 
like to dip selectively. (Chapters IX to XVIII cover 
approximately the same period as the course.) 


Set materials Listed below are the works that you 
should buy. Versions and stockists will be sug¬ 
gested in the first mailing. 

Scores 

Beethoven Symphony No. 3 Eroica 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 
Mozart Symphony No. 40 
Discs 

Beethoven Symphony No. 3 Eroica 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 


A315_ 

MODERN ART AND 
MODERNISM: MANET 
TO POLLOCK 


Third level: full credit 

The course introduces aspects of the history 
of modern art, both of a range of works of art 
and of the prevailing theories and means of 
interpretation. By 'Modernism' we refer to a 
particular set of ideas and beliefs about 
modern art which has become dominant in 
this century. The course should enable you to 
demonstrate your understanding of 'Moder¬ 
nism' and to consider alternative explan¬ 
ations and interpretations of modern art 
using historical and critical analyses current 
in the history of art of other periods. The 
works of art discussed in detail in the course 
range from Manet's paintings of the 1860s to 


l.ickson Pollock's „f the PMOs and early 
|*» 5 tls [he rurliesl critical or art historical 
lexis considered are from the 1840s, while the 
Idlest are selections Irom the early 1980s. 

Our aims are: 

• lo encourage an informed approach to 
the analysis of works of art, to demonstrate 
ami review the various methods and con 
corns of historians and critics of modern art, 
and to provide a basis lor the identification 
and discussion of the problems raised by the 
study of modern art. 

• To show that 'Modernism' may be seen as 
a particular set of ideas by means of whic h Ihe 
history of art is represented and its produc¬ 
tion explained. 

• To encourage an understanding ol the 
origins and history of Modernist ideas in art 
through a study of selected historical and 
critical issues. 

• To examine the relations between inter¬ 

pretations of works of art and the social, 
historical and technical contexts of their pro¬ 
duction. t . 

• To test Modernist ideas against other 
possible ways of explaining and interpreting 
art, with reference to information about the 
actual circumstances in which works of art 
have been produced. 


broadcasts ..net the reader furnish examptes 

nf forms of approach which migh 
evant. 

NOTTS TOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

( omplrrmerrtary and related courses Tapt^Jf'- 

r.ili.r Hurd-level airl history courses 1> 

|A331|, | A 152 1, A 353) and of 
course, with art hlstury cornponenN ( AW I- 

AI02, IA20II. JA202|. |A2M|. *204. 1*2911. 
IA292J, A293, |U203|> would be* useful 

Assessment Three assessment Components (») 

|MAs 01 03 .irul 05 07 (35%), (»0 an vxtvncti 
essay (OH, IV*.; and On, Ihe 
Substitution will apply lor optonne RAk- <h 
rMA rompon. nl. but will oo. apply ' O 
extended essay. I here is a threshold ol W 

ed essay IM A Ol is an outline pr..p.«l lot 

theexlended essay and is no, used for assessment. 


Broadcasts 

vision programmes, 
related to each block. 


, IV and thirty-two radio- 
d each 


Ihirty two 

generally with two 

have special 


Piesenters 

interests and expertise to offer and care has been 
taken to provide accurate and interesting, « 

material from original works of art m a ^ 
of places. Access to colour viewing will pla.nlv be 


Content Weeks 1 and 2 are devoted to 
study of the Course Introduction. The basic 
correspondence materials for weeks 3-28 
consist of a series of thirteen blocks arranged 
chronologically. During the remaining four 
weeks of the course you work on an extended 
essay. 

The Course Introduction offers a general 
characterization of the subject of study and of 
its typical subjects of debate. It sets out some 
general concerns in modern art and art 
criticism, and offers some discussion of the 
characteristics of Modernist ideas and means 
of approach. The Introduction is intended to 
provide a point of reference throughout the 
course. 

Most of the blocks which follow have a 
tripartite structure: 

Section 1 Discussion of themes and issues 
appropriate to the central case study. 

Section 2 Case study of a particular body of 
works of art in their historical context. 

Section 3 Critical section surveying changes 
and controversies in the interpretation of the 
works, artists and issues which form the 
basis of the case study. 

The block titles are: 

I Manet and Modernism 

II Impressionism and Degas 

III Gauguin and 'Post Impressionism' 

IV Two Exhibitions: The Fauves, 1905, and 
die Briicke, 1906 

V Cubism: Picasso and Braque (3 units) 

VI Italian Futurism (1 unit) 

VII Abstraction and Kandinsky 

VIII Russian Art and the Revolution 

IX George Grosz and Weimar Germany 

X Leger 

XI Surrealism 

XII English Art and Modernism 

XIII Abstract Expressionism and Jackson 
Pollock 

Each block is accompanied by reproductions 
in colour and in black and white, with a wide 
range of examples for comparative study and 
independent investigation. They are bound 
and drilled in loose-leaf format, so that you 
can select and extract material for use as 
required. The course reader has been 
specially prepared to provide an anthology of 
art criticism and theory covering the period of 
this course and there are frequent references 
to it in the teaching texts. As you work 
through the course you will become familiar 
with a growing range of works of art and 
have to engage with a developing body of 
ideas about them. Through this we intend 
you to gain an understanding of the history 
of art as a history of themes, ideas and 
problems. 

In the extended essay, the last and double 
length IMA of the course, you are required to 
make your own study of a work, commission 
or group of works, testing the explanatory 
power of different types of information and 
interpretation, and demonstrating your 
ability to place your chosen subject in terms 
of a relevant discussion and critique. The 


° f The broadcasts are integral to the 

of the course. The television P'‘*"XarH u- 

instance, will mostly provide examples t p- ™ 

lar concerns, methods and mU-rpr** • 

vou will be able to review in the 

discussion and exercises in broadcast notes 

Summer school Course based^m 
structured around tour them n an j 

throughout the course: Realism, I ^ amj 

Expressionism, Abstraction, Tht 

S °Special emphasis is placed on visits .»*»*«« 
and exhibitions which contain important a o R 
studied in the course, not easilvaccessi ' ’ ‘ 

students. These visits form a substantial part of me 
programme. Two of their aims are that vou should 
gain expenence in making critical distinctions 


^tween characteristics of original works ot art and 
reproductions; and should develop skills in assess¬ 
ing interpretations in the light of evidence gained 
from first-hand experience of painting. Seminar^ 
provide opportunities for group discussion or 
issues raised in the course, and for detailed 
discussion of individual works. Evening sessions 
include optional lectures and seminars. 

Students with disabilities Since one ot the prin¬ 
cipal aims of the course is to enable you to make 
critical comparisons between works ot art (seen in 
the original at summer school, or in printed 
reproductions or television) and texts related to 
them, A315 is not suitable for you if you have a 
serious visual handicap. 

If you have impaired manual dextentv vou mav 
find some difficulty in handling the printed mater¬ 
ial, since there are frequent references in the units 
to the set books, the Supplementary Documents 
Booklet and the loose-leaf reproductions. 

Preparing the extended essav will normally 
require trips to museums, art galleries and librar¬ 
ies. However, if you cannot do this vou w ill be able 
to write an essav based on works of art reproduced 
in the course material. The summer school also 
includes a number of visits to art galleries. 

Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape. 

Preparatory work and reading The most useful 
preparation is to get to know local galleries and 
museums which contain nineteenth and 
twentieth-centurv works of art and when the 
opportunity arises, to visit motional collections. It 
will also be worth while to look for books in your 
local library which contain reproductions of works 
of art from the period. Be sceptical of these 
however: you will find that the quality of reproduc¬ 
tion varies a great deal. 

There is a considerable number ot general histo¬ 
ries of modern art av ailable in print and in libraries, 
though there is none that we w ould unreservedly 
recommend. If you do wish to read any of these we 
hope that you will do so critically and in a spirit of 
scepticism where it seems appropriate. 

If you have time, reading some history of the 
period would be very useful. Two books we 
recommend are Age of Capital 1848-1875 bv E. J. 
Hobsbawm, Abacus Books. 1977, and Europe since 
1870 by James Joll, Penguin, 197b. For one block of 
the course - Block Vlll Russian Art and the Rcwlution 
- an acquaintance with the historical context would 
be especially useful. We recommend E. H. Carr s 
The Russian Revolution from Lenin to Stalin 1917-1929, 
Papermac, 1980. 

An important concern of this course is how- 
works of art in general are to be interpreted and 
explained, particularly how- they are to be inter¬ 
preted and explained as representations, and how 
interpretations and explanations can be tested in 
relation to what artists actually do or have done In 
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this area the classic work is Ernst Gombrich's Art 
nnd Illusion. Phaidon, I960 (paperback edition 
19/,). This is not a book about modern art, but it 
has much that is both sensible and interesting to 
say about art in general 

Another important concern of this course is the 
examination of modern art criticism. You will find a 
selection ot relevant texts in the reader. MMcrn Art 
ami Modernism: A Critical Anthology. Two important 
critics whose names recur throughout the course 
are Roger Fry and Clement Greenberg. Fry's collet 
tion of essays \ tsioit and Design was originally 
published in 1920: a new edition was published in 
1982 bv Oxford University Tress Greenberg s 
influential collection Art ami Culture, originally 
published in l%i has been issued in this country 
bv Thames and Hudson. Another name you will 
become tamiliar with is Clive Bell: lus Art Chatto 
and H indus, is out ot print but may be available in 
vour library 

^ ou will also find useful examples ot articles in 
art histon and art criticism in the Kick numbers ot 
certain specialized journals, in particular in the 
English journal Studw International from l%5-1974 
and the American journal Art forum from 1%S 
onwards It you have access to a good art library. 
loumal> worth watching tor the occasional article 
include Art n: America Art \eresand the Art journal. 
all American magazines concerned with modern 
art You will also find occasional articles on the 
period under review in the English journals Art 
History and the Burlington Magazine. For a useful 
general subiect index of magazine articles on art, 
consul: the 4r» Index which should be available in 
a good reference libra rv 

He also recommend T. J. Clark's study of 
Lourbet. The huge of the People, Thames and 
Hudson revised edition paperback 1982, and his 
TPainter o‘ Modern Ufo: Pans in the Art of Manet 
: Ins Foi looms Thames and Hudson, 1985. Clark, 

who has contributed to the broadcasts, has been an 
influential figure in the reconsideration of what we 
are attempting to characterize as the Modernist 
approach to art history Y ou might also like to read 
s.'me of Charles Baudelaire s art criticism. Art in 
Pons 2* *45-1 St2 and The Pander of Modern Life' ami 
other Essav s both edited and translated by J. Mavne 
and published by Phaidon Many of the terms used 
in studying the history of modem art are complex 
and not ciearlv defined; there is not, for instance, a 
single, correct meaning which vou can get from a 
dictionary for the word realism. Raymond 
Williams keviLords: a Vocabulary of Culture and 
Society. Fontana. Croom Helm, paperback, 1976 
revised and expanded edn. Flamingo Fontana, 
1963' includes a hundred or so connected essays 
each of which examines a 'keyword' in the study of 
soaerv and culture. Many of these terms -aesthetic, 
a a! tun formalist, realism, etc. - are central to the 
concerns of thi«- course and we strongly recom¬ 
mend this book for the information it will give you 
about how their various meanings have been 
u*nned. influenced, modified and confused in 
different historical circumstances. 

Ail or most of these books should be available 
through .our iocai library Naturally we do not 
expect vou to read all of them, but we hope that this 
list will be helpful in planning your preliminary 
reading. 

Set books Three set books will be used 
throughout the course. H. B. Chipp (1972) Theories 
iS Modern Art. University of California Press; G. H. 
Hamiit<-n <revised edr, J970) Paintiuy and Sculpture 
in i i '■>>>■ JHH<> 1940 (Pelican History of Art) Viking/ 
Penguin, F fr-jsana and C. Harrison Modern Art 
mid .Modernism: a Cntual Anthology Paul Chapman 
Publishing fcirtjrse reader; 


A317_ 

THEMES IN BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN 
HISTORY: 

A COMPARATIVE 
APPROACH, 0760-1970 

Third level: full credit 

I his course provides a thematic, comparative 
analysis of the historical development of the 
two great English-speaking democracies and 
industrial powers. Il should In* of interest to 
both arts and social s< ience students, as well 
as to those who want to spec iali/.e in history. 
Il teaches four basic skills: 

• Organizing and presenting evidence and 
construc ting coherent arguments. 

• Making sense of documentary source 
material 

• Making historical comparisons. 

• Understanding the debates between 
historians, through an intensive thematic 


study of economic, political and social devel¬ 
opments in Britain and America, concentrat¬ 
ing on three basic organizing themes: what 
did industrialization mean for Britain and 
America? What did democracy and constitu¬ 
tionalism mean for Britain and America? 
How have social differences, based on class, 
race and sex, developed in Britain and 
America? 

Content These themes will be studied by 
means of eight 'Focus Points', which concen¬ 
trate on particular issues relating to the 
themes. The Focus Points are: 

1 'Democracy' in Britain and America 
(1750-1870j 

2 Conditions of industrialization (1750- 
1860) 

3 Expansion (1763-1914) 

4 Economic development in Britain and 
America (1860-1970) 

5 Citizenship, equality and industrializ¬ 
ation (1830-1890) 

b Cities and the social order (1850-1970) 

7 Class and class conflict 

8 The state and social reform (1890-1970) 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites A102 and either 
[A203J or A204. 

Complementary and related courses This course 
will provide an effective preparation for A403. A 
student taking A317 and A403 together with [ A309J 
and [A323J and one or both of the Arts Faculty 
multidisciplinary second-level courses (e.g. A204) 
will have a most impressive 'major' in history. 

Assessment Eight TMAs (507u) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA, but not for TMA 06. 

Broadcasts and cassettes There are teaching and 
lecture cassettes, immediately relevant to the writ¬ 
ten course material, and eight television broad¬ 
casts. The first lecture gives a survey of the entire 
course. The first TV programme is an introduction 
to the historian's use of visual sources. 

Students with disabilities The cassettes are 
closely integrated with the teaching material, so if 
you have an aural disability you would need to 
obtain transcripts from the Office for Students with 
Disabilities. You should be aware of the impor¬ 
tance of maps, graphs and tables. 

Preparatory reading You are advised to read a 
general history of Britain, and a general history of 
the United States. The following would be suitable: 
Eric J. Evans (1983) The Forging of the Modern State: 
Early Industrial Britain 1783-187(1, Longman. Keith 
Robbins (1983) The Eclipse of a Great Power: Modern 
Britain 1870-1975, Longman. Carl N. Degler Out of 
Our Past: The Forces that Shaped Modern America, 
Harper and Row (3rd edn). 

Set books There is one set book, the course 
reader, C. Emsley (ed.) (1984) Essays in Comparative 
History: Economy, Politics and Society in Britain and 
America, 1850-1920, Open University Press. Back¬ 
ground reading will be recommended at various 
points in the course. 


A318_ 

WAR, PEACE AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE: 
EUROPE 1900-1955 

Third level: full credit 

The aims of the course art* to enable you to: 

• Argue in an informed way over the 
nature, extent and causes of social change in 
the main European countries. 

• Discuss the causes of the two world wars, 
evaluating 'structural' (i.e. economic and 
industrial) forces against those of geopolitics, 
ideology, nationalism and contingency. 

• Understand the nature of total war, the 
differences between wars and the rela 
tionship between war and revolution 

• Argue in an informed way about the 
causes of social change; in particular, to 
evaluate the significance of the total wars 
with respect to this change, and to discuss 
the relationship of the wars to the main 
geopolitical changes. 

• Develop further the skills of critical 
analysis and interpretation of primary source 
materials (documents, literary and artistic 


materials, film and manifestations of popular 
culture). 

• Understand some of the different 
approaches to historical study, such as 
Marxist, sociological, linguistic, 'liberal 
humanist', quantitative and qualitative. 

• Develop the skills of dealing with prob¬ 
lems such as periodization and historical 
semantics, and writing essays of honours 
standard. 

• Further your understanding of the nature 
of historiographical controversy and arrive at 
informed judgements on debates presented 
in the course. 

Content 

Book 7 Europeon the eve of war Introduction to 
the issues of the course; European armies, 
governments and societies in 1914; industria¬ 
lized and ancicn regime societies; social struc¬ 
ture and high and popular culture; the 
processes of change; the origins of World 
War I. 

Book 2 World War I and its consequences The 
nature of the war; the debate over the effects 
and consequences of World War I; the 
Russian and German revolutions and the 
collapse of the Hapsburg Empire: a compara¬ 
tive study. 

Book 3 Between two wars Social develop¬ 
ments in the western democracies; three 
totalitarian regimes: a comparative study; 
mass society; the origins of World War II. 
Book 4 World War II and its consequences The 
nature of the war; the debate over the effects 
and consequences of World War II; Europe 
divided; social developments c. 1948-1955. 
Book 5 War and change in twentieth-century 
Europe The nature and causes of war; the 
processes of change; the results of total war. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations [A301], (A309], 

Recommended prerequisites None, bul we 
strongly advise you not to attempt this course 
without any credits at foundation or second level in 
arts or social sciences. 

Complementary and related courses A317, 
A324. A318 will provide an appropriate prepar¬ 
ation for fourth-level project-based courses or for 
guided study courses where students engage in 
specialized and independent study. 

Assessment TMAs 01-05 and 08 (38%); TMAs 
06/07 (extended essay) (12%); examination (50%). 
Substitution can apply to one TMA from TMAs 
01-64 but not to TMAs 05-08. 

Cassettes Two returnable video cassettes of 
archive film compilations and four audio cassettes. 

Summer school Course based. The summer 
school is an essential element in giving you an 
introduction to history at third level. Development 
of effective skills in discussion and analysis, hand¬ 
ling of primary sources and writing history benefit 
from summer school experience, as does the 
appreciation of special types of source material 
such as film. 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual or 
aural handicap you should note that the video and 
audio cassettes contain material which is inte¬ 
grated with the text and will be used for assess¬ 
ment. Film material will also be part of Ihe summer 
school programme. 

Preparatory reading You may find it useful to 
read through Roberts Europe 1880 1945 (see 
below), but this is not necessary. 

Set books ) M. Roberts Europe 1880 1945 (second 
edition) Longman. Course reader: C. Emsley, A 
Marwick and W. Simpson, (eds.) War. Peace and 
Social Change in Twentieth-century Europe. Open 
University Press. 


A319_ 

LITERATURE IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 

Third level: full credit 

The main aims of the course are: 

• To provide you with a range of challeng 
mg and substantial primary lexis (novels, 
poems, plays) from writing between i 1920 
and c. 1980. 

• To enable you to reach an understanding 
appropriate to a third-level single-discipline 


course of the main concepts and procedures 
required by the study of literature. 

• To examine in relation to appropriate 
texts aspects of the literary-cultural change 
through which the subject of 'English litera¬ 
ture' has become 'literatures in English'. 

• To develop awareness of the relation of 
literary texts to their cultural context. 

• To examine, both generally and in rela¬ 
tion to individual texts, the relevance of 
literary study in the modern world. 

Content The course is divided into eight 
main blocks and three anthologies. 

Block 7 Introductory illustrates the main 
themes of the course with reference to 
shortish texts (stories, poems, plays) and 
excerpts from critical writing on the theoreti¬ 
cal and subject themes and gives you initial 
practice in the formal analysis of such texts. 
Block 2 The impact of Modernism surveys and 
illustrates the main features of Modernist 
writing in English, and related theoretical 
questions about literary language and narra¬ 
tive structure. 

Block 3 ' Englishness ' shows how inherited 
definitions of 'Englishness' were challenged 
from about 1930 by cultural influences 
(Modernism) and political events, domestic 
and European. 

Block 4 Literature and ideology surveys defin¬ 
itions of 'ideology', and illustrates the 
working of 'ideology' in literary and dramatic 
texts and the view that 'literature' as a 
concept is 'ideological'. 

Block 5 End of empire considers the effects of 
end of empire on some British writers, and 
discusses related theoretical problems (cul¬ 
tural contexts, the influence of 'history' on 
'literature'). 

Block 6 Nezv writing in English illustrates the 
range of writing in English from countries 
formerly in the British Empire, and discusses 
their role in redefining 'English literature'. 
Block 7 Language and gender considers gender 
stereotyping in literary texts , the influence of 
'patriarchal ideology' on women writers, and 
the claims for a feminist ecriture. 

Block 8 'Literature' and 'history' considers the 
relationship between literary or dramatic 
texts and historical events, and how far such 
texts offer special insights into such events. 
Anthologies The three anthologies cover 
drama; prose and poetry 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites You are strongly 
advised to take A102, A204 and A205 before A319, 
and to take A319 before A361. 

Complementary and related courses Chrono¬ 
logically this course follows on from A312 (A3I9 
and (A312) are not an excluded combination) 
which it is replacing. Students of |A306| will also 
find much of interest in A319. 

Assessment 1 ight TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (507a). 

Broadcasts and cassettes Sixteen TV and sixteen 
radio programmes: two of the TV programmes will 
be double-length drama performances Four h0- 
minute audio cassettes. 

Summer school Course based 

Students with disabilities If you have reduced 
manual dexterity or a visual handicap you may 
have difficulty with the large amount ot printed 
material you will need to study E ourse and 
supplementary materials are not available on tape 

Preparatory reading It would be helptul to start 
reading the set texts before the course begins 

Set books There will be a course reader and the 
following texts Virginia Wtxilf Mrs Dalloway 
(Grafton), 1 S. Eliot The IVds/r land (Faber), 
Graham Greene l.ngland Made Me (Penguin), 
Evelyn Waugh Officers and Gentlemen (Penguin), 
Albert Camus l. Stranger (Penguin), Muriel Spark 
The Prime of Miss lean Brodic (Penguin), E. M 
Forster A Passage to India (Penguin), Lhinua 
Achebe Things lull Apart (Heinemann), Hole 
Soyinka Madmen and Specuihsts (Methuen), V. 5 
Naipaul Ina Free Shift* (Penguin), K K Narayan Ihe 
Painter of Signs (Penguin), D H. Lawrence The 
Virgin and the Gypsy (Penguin), 1 oni Mornson Song 
Of Solomon (Pan), J. E Ballard Empire of the Sun 
(Granada). Bertholt Brecht Mother Courage 
(Methuen), John Arden Sergeant Musgrate s Dame 
(Methuen). 
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liberation and 

RECONSTRUCTION: 

Politics, culture 
and society in 

FRANCE AND ITALY, 
1943-1954 

Third level: half credit 


l jberation from Na/i occupation and Fascism 
at the end of World War II was not simply a 
military phenomenon. In France and Italy, as 
won as in other European countries, it also 
represented a profound desire for significant 
political, social and economic trans 
formation The purpose of this course is to 
examine the objectives of those involved in 
the resistance against Nazism and Fascism 
and to see how tar they were realized in the 
postwar decade. 

t his will be done through a study not only 
of the politics and economics of the period, 
but also of its culture. Writers, artists and (in 
Italv) film makers were deeply involved in 
the struggle for a new society, and the course 
will place their work in its full context. The 
course is, therefore, firmly interdisciplinary 
in nature. 

By the end of the course you should have 
an understanding of the forces shaping the 
development of post-war France and Italy, 
and a deeper appreciation of the relationship 
between art and politics. 

Content The course is divided into sixteen 
units. Unit I introduces the contents and 
approach of the course through the study of 
one of the early works of the Italian novelist 
and short story writer Itaio Calvino. Unit 2 
looks at economic and political recon¬ 
struction in France and Italy between 1943 
and 1948. Unit 3 concentrates in more detail 
upon the role of the Left in both countries 
during the same period, while Units 4 and 12 
examine the effect of the Cold War upon 
intellectuals, looking particularly at two 
Frenchmen - Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus - whose work took increasingly 
divergent lines and who will be studied 
through texts by both authors. 

Units 5 and 6 look at two powerful influ¬ 
ences which, while not totally opposed to 
change, were anxious that it should not be 
revolutionary: the Roman Catholic Church 
and the United States of America. Unit 7 
examines the relationship between the visual 
arts and politics in France. Units 8 and 9 deal 
with Italian neo-realist cinema, which 
achieved widespread international critical 
acclaim in the post-war period. At the centre 
of this part of the course will be a close study 
of Vittorio de Sica's 1951 classic Umberto D, 
which will be taught through video cassette. 

Unit 10 explores social and economic 
development in France and Italy between 
1949 and 1954, while Unit 11 looks at the 
development of the Left in the same period. 

In Unit 13 the course looks at the status of 
women in post-war France and Italy, assess¬ 
ing how far this group in society participated 
in and benefited from the process of 
liberation. Through a study of Cesare Pav- 
ese's novel The Moon and the Bonfire, Unit 14 
ties together many of the themes of the 
course (anti-fascism, resistance, the Church, 
the influence of the United States) while at 
the same time leaving you with the question 
facing both Italy and France in the early 
1950s: how to find the real source of social 
and political regeneration after the disap¬ 
pointing results of the immediate post-war 
period. Unit 15 examines the extent to which 
French and Italian culture were 'Amer¬ 
icanised' in this period. 

Unit 16 is a recapitulation and revision 

unit. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites (A203), A204, A293 
or A294. As an interdisciplinary third-level course, 
A324 would be particularly appropriately studied 
after second-level interdisciplinary courses in the 
arts or the social sciences. 

Complementary anc | re i a t e( j courses The course 
W1U complement and extend (A309J. It will provide 
a iiiunal contextualization and depth of under- 
an mg for U235 and A31U and also form a 


valuable basis for the interdisciplinary project 
work ul A403. 


Assessment Five IMAs (50%) and the exaniin 
ation. Substitution may be applied to one IMA. 

C assettes Video and audio cassettes are a sub 
.lantial part of the course I he video materia 
includes one complete him. extracts from several 
others and a collection of documentary sources 
I he audio cassettes include recordings ol exlrai ls 
trom set play texts and commentaries by outside 
experts on various aspects of the course 


Students with disabilities II you have a visual 
handicap you are likely to have considerable dil l 
i ultv partii ularly with those units concerned with 
him and art history but also, because of the 
importance of the other video cassettes, 
throughout the rest of the course. T he audio 
cassettes will also present problems if you have 
hearing difficulties. 


No special preparatory 
iis course, although you may 
more of the set books in 

advance. 


Preparatory reading 

work is specified for th 
wish to read one or 


Set books Jean-Paul Sartre Crime passionnel, 
Methuen. Itaio Calvino Adam. One Afternoon, l an 
Books. Cesare Pavese The Moon and the Bonfire, 
Sceptre. 


A331__ 

RELIGION IN 
VICTORIAN BRIT AIN 

Third level: half credit 

This course introduces central issues in the 
history of religion in Victorian Britain and 
enables you to assess the historical evidence 
as it relates to contemporary scholarly 
debates. The course shows the complexity of 
the religious life of the period and the 
shallowness of many conventional generaliz¬ 
ations on the subject concerning, for 
example, 'an age of faith' or 'a crisis of faith'. 

It also shows how much the varieties of 
religious life changed during the Victorian 
period. 

Content The content and teaching strategy 
of the course are based on a series of ques¬ 
tions. In the first half of the course these are: 

• What were the principal religious and 
anti-religious groups in Victorian Britain? 

• Flow were these groups organized, and in 
what ways did their organization change 
during the Victorian period? 

• What were their characteristic beliefs, and 
how did these beliefs develop and change in 
scope and content during the Victorian 
period? 

• What were their internal differences and 
varieties of opinion and attitude? 

In discussing these questions, however, 
more complex issues are identified. These 
will become the core questions of the second 
half of the course: 

• To what extent were relationships 
between religious traditions in Victorian 
Britain dominated by the conflict between 
establishment and dissent? 

• How far were Victorian religious conflicts 
matters of institutional rivalry and how far 
were they matters of theology, belief and 
morality? 

• What was the relative importance of 
science, historical criticism, moral doubts 
about Christian orthodoxy, and class, in 
challenging traditional Christian belief in 
Victorian Britain? 

• To what extent were intellectual, adminis¬ 
trative and ecclesiastical developments 
within and between Victorian religious tradi¬ 
tions implicitly or explicitly a response to 
growing secularization? 

• How far were Victorian religious traditions 
prepared to accommodate secular influences 
and how far were they opposed to them? 

The course material consists of four books: 
two volumes of essays written by the course 
team, one reader of primary sources and one 
reader of secondary sources. There are also 
four Study Guides, providing guidance 
through the course material, identifying core 
questions and setting exercises. A detailed 
Glossary and Fact Sheet gives essential back¬ 
ground information such as brief definitions 
of terms, and an indication of the rela¬ 


tionships between different developments 
and events 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prm-quisife», compli**m-nt.iry ami 
related minxes I line .iiv no prrrri|UiM 1 

IiEHv that most •.liulri.l- will bay.- -h.-lio 
lAlilll nr Aid? and/or |DI02| "f Diol, ami 
although not necessary, " '*■ , ,h,, ‘, 

sliou Id have studied |A203| or A2(M Ionium^ 
should appeal In students with a partn ular iiilerest 
m liisliiru-.il studies or ninele.-nlh century xludlis. 


political crime. Both these works are treated 
in detail. Intel,o (Act ») in Unit 9-10 and the 
( horn I Symphony in Units 1112. 

Block 4 Berlin,veil genius and vMonarjf 
l Ini! Hi*.i ill'.' .i-sion the changing role <> 

..poser ..ml the perl Heelhoven phved 

Hns ,1 velopmenl, followed by .in examin- 
nlioninUnils If lWonnnflionthovnn sl.de 

works, the Sirin* Quartet Op. 131. which .* 
,he m.nor. ,i .<• sludy for this hlcK-k. Fin.illy. n 
Unit IA Beethoven'S !•■};..< y is bmed pnmardy 
throuKhlns influence on Wagner, Bchms, 


Assossim-.il l our I MAS (50%) end.. 

ation (50%), Substitution will apply »«>r "P lt > <>m 
IMA. 

Cassettes You will receive four one-hour audio 
cassettes to supplement the teaching in the Study 
Guides. 

Set books J. Moore fed.) Religion in Victorian 
Britain, Vol. Ill■ Sources. Manchester University 
Press, t, Parsons (ed.) Religion in Victorian Britain 
Vol IV: Interpretation, Manchester University Press 
(course readers). 


A341__ 

BEETHOVEN 

Third level: half credit 

This course should be of interest to those who 
have enough technical musical knowledge to 
be able to study music courses at third level. 

In contrast to the broad survey undertaken in 
A314, A341 concentrates almost exclusively 
on the music and life of one composer, 
Beethoven, and so provides an opportunity 
to consider in depth some aspects of 
Beethoven's magnificent contribution to our 
musical heritage. 

The main aim of the course is therefore to 
introduce several of the central issues, aes¬ 
thetic, historical, political and social, that are 
involved when discussing Beethoven's 
music and the musical life of his time, so that 
on completing the course you will be able to: 

• Evaluate, the historical significance of 
Beethoven's music, including its legacy in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

• Assess how far Beethoven's music 
reflects his times and how far he himself 
shaped contemporary musical thought. 

• Identify the changing social role of the 
musician as brought about by Beethoven. 

• Discuss intelligently the characteristics of 
the different musical periods of Beethoven's 
career. 

• Demonstrate through analysis how 
Beethoven's music is constructed. 

Content The course is divided into five 
main sections. The first, Unit 1, is a short 
biography of Beethoven which can be read as 
an introduction to the course and can also be 
used for reference as the course progresses. 
This is followed by four blocks. 

Block 1 Beethoven the performer After Unit 2, 
which gives an outline of musical life in 
Vienna during the 1790s, Units 3-4 deal with 
Beethoven's earlier piano works. Beethoven 
first made his reputation as a performer 
rather than as a composer: during the late 
1790s he was considered one of the greatest 
pianists of his time. Many of his early com¬ 
positions feature the piano, and his 
treatment of this medium is illustrated 
through a detailed discussion of his Piano 
Sonata Op. 13, the Pathctiquc. 

Block 2 Beethoven: Classic and Romantic 
Although Beethoven began as a composer in 
the Classical tradition of 1 lavdn and Mo/art, 
he subsequently introduced many Romantic 
features into his music. These Classical and 
Romantic trails are considered in Units 5 and 
6 respectively, in preparation for a more 
detailed examination in Units 7 8 of the 
mixture of Classical and Romantic elements 
in the case study for this block, the Sixth 
Symphony, the Pastoral. 

Block 3 Beethoven: the brotherhood of man 
Beethoven was influenced by the ideas ol the 
French Revolution of 1789 and by the events 
of the Napoleonic Wars. His enthusiasm for 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man is made 
explicit in the Ninth Symphony, the Choral, 
and his only opera hdelio is about the rescue 
of its hero from wrongful imprisonment for a 


notes for pkospective students 

ftT*!..'‘‘ ^.I w.-A . . -I...K 
.....i.-xi ......... 

Beethoven'* muxn m A Ml. Unit* I . v 

.I.uv .... IV.UI...V I bird h-„.,.hunv. 

the Eroiea 

C Ofnpb-mi-ntjry ,nd r,l,.,d cou't "' 

In-cn designed 1 <m<» inpl»'W«Mit A 114 and ,h rt 
makes s.mil.ir dewnds on .he Ml" 

related course* are A102, A204 and A241 

Assessment TMAs 01-04 (30%; and the . 

,%>. Substitution wilt apply <or u P U .^ 
TMA IMA 01 is in two 
followed by a short essay. IMAs U 
length essay* which, although of the argument 
type, will draw on your analytical skill- 

Cassettes Three of f' X"huven'.^dm 

contain the main works by 0 f which 

the course. Four are teaching c - 

,„VJ IP help with analysis and ..ne pm-, dc 


Students with disabilities 

suitable it yOU are seven, iv aurally dtsMCO. 
ally handicapped students «9 have, as well a« 
their usual problems, difficulty in a Staining same 
of the scores in Braille. 


Preparatory work Rather than read r- 
Beethoven, the best wav to prepare for A341 " '<> 
listen as much as possible to his mu-i: j <* *u ohjjJ 
begin bv making yourself familiar with the rive 
major case studies mentioned above Then, it time 
permits, you could go on to the minor case ‘-tudie-'. 
which are treated in less detail in the unit* THom. 
include Beethoven's Second Plano Concerto. :hv 
Septet, the overture to Egmoni. the Choral Fanta¬ 
sia, the String Quartet Op. 59 No 1 and the Piano 
Sonata Op. Ill Many, if not all, of these works are 
broadcast regularly on Radio 3 - you can find 
details of performances from the Rod:.- T:"u ~ - and 
appear fairly frequently in concert pertormances. 
Rather than tackle tint much unfamiliar muse a: 
the outset, however, it is better to listen a few times 
to selected works until you are familiar with them 
before trying further new works. Otherwise musi¬ 
cal indigestion may set in. 

If vou are really intent on reading something 
about Beethoven before you start the course, a 
good introduction can be found in the article on 
Beethoven in the Sew Gmiv Dictionary o' .Vlt/siv md 
Musicians (1980) which has been revised, updated 
and published separately as lhe \r.v Cn ;v 
Beethoven bv Joseph Kerman and Alan T\ mhi 
(M acmillan, 1983). This pan ides both bii>graphical 
material and a concise commentary on the music. 
For a more extended biography Maynard Solo¬ 
mon's Bevthotvn (Granada. 1978) is worth while. 
However, much of the information in both these 
sources has been taken into the course material <o 
if you prepare yourself b\ listening rather than 
reading nothing will have been lost. 


Set materials 

Scores 

Beethoven Symphony No 9, the Choral. 
Beethoven Svmphonv No. tv the Pastoral 
Recordings 

Beethoven Svmphom No. 9, the Chora! 


A353 _ 

ART IN FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY ITALY 


Third level: half credit 

Hie course selects objects and themes for 
study which will introduce the salient char¬ 
acteristics of the art of the period and allow 
you to practise and test the methods and 
debates of art history. 

You will gain an insight into the circum¬ 
stances of production of works of art (artists' 
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training, varieties of patronage), and learn 
how to evaluate their content and function as 
well as how to analyse their formal 
properties. Bv the end of the course you will 
also have become familiar with the language 
of art historv. and have the conceptual tools 
with which to investigate and assess the 
historical significance of a given work of art 
and its status as a primary source. 

Content 

Block 1 Introduction ami case studies 
Introduction to important issues of art his¬ 
torical study, with particular reference to 
Renaissance art. 

• Sculpture case study: \ errocchio s 
Colleoni Monument. 

• Painting case study: Leonardo's List 
Supper. 

• Architecture case study: the Pazzi Chapel. 
Block II The New Sty le in Tuscan and Flor¬ 
entine art its theoretical codification in 
Alberti s On Painting, and its reception and 
propagation bv Florentines. There is a 
discussion of artistic patronage and of works 
b\ Masaccio. Brunelleschi, Donatello and 
Ghiberti. 

Biock III moves out of Florence and 
discusses three peripatetic artists: it assesses 
the role in their oeuvre of artistic autonomy 
versus local expectations, and the competing 
attractions of the International Gothic Style 
and the Tuscan New Style. There is also a 
studv of architecture in Northern Italy. 

Block I\ Looks at a significant art form of the 
Renaissance, the altarpiece. There is also a 
case studv of two fresco cycles w ith mytholo¬ 
gical themes, one in Ferrara, one in Rimini, 
these reflect the regional theme of the 
course. 

Block V A revision block, looking at issues 
raised throughout the course but through 
new case studies on Venice, Rome and late 
Medicean Florence. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisites None. However, 
the course would link naturally to a programme of 
*,tud\ which might include A102, [A203J, A204, 
[A292: and A293- The course would be of interest 
to students of history and its visual aspects. It 
should not be seen as a course in art appreciation. 


ties of Shakespearian drama, and to be able to 
evaluate the effects of Shakespeare's lan¬ 
guage. The plays are studied not simply as 
'poetry' or 'literature' but as 'dramatic litera¬ 
ture’ which needs some kind of staging if its 
qualities are to be fully realized, and so 
television is a very important part of the 
course. Although we do not expect you to 
study other plays of the period, or much 
contemporary history in detail, the course 
material is written with appropriate attention 
to the artistic and social circumstances which 
influenced Shakespeare's thinking and 
stagecraft. 

Although the level is appropriate to 
students concentrating on literature, the 
course is designed so that (after some recom¬ 
mended preliminary study) it can be taken by 
those concentrating on other areas - even 
outside arts. 

Content The eight plays to be studied are: 
Henry IV Parts 1 and 2; Antony and Cleopatra; 
Twelfth Night; Hamlet; Measure for Measure; 
King Lear ; The Tempest. 

Of these, Antony and Cleopatra and King 
Lear are the texts studied in most detail - 
three weeks each. A summary after Antony 
and Cleopatra consolidates work done on the 
first three plavs and prepares for more 
advanced work on the plays that follow. 

Shakespeare's language is his glory and - 
for modern students - his chief problem. This 
course has accordingly been designed to give 
continual guidance in this area. The plays are 
studied not simply as poetry but as texts 
intended for staging, and the television and 
radio programmes continually explore the 
process by which a text achieves life on the 
stage or in some comparable modern 
medium. Workshops and rehearsals, 
discussion with directors, designers and 
actors explore such problems as how a pro¬ 
ducer makes critical choices about how to 
emphasize themes, how actors make 'diffi¬ 
cult' language accessible to a modern audi¬ 
ence, how to identify the signals in the text 
which influence the staging. One of the aims 
of the course is to make its students into an 
informed audience who, for any future pro¬ 
duction, will have a special understanding of 
what happens before a play begins its public 
performance. 


Assessment Four TMAs (50"«), and the examin¬ 
ation (50%) Substitution will apply for up to one 
IMA 


Broadcasts and cassettes There are twelve tele¬ 
vision pr< grammes which are essential viewing, 
they consider and reflect the three main visual arts 
m the course and look at artists' techniques and at 
irrnortant sites, as important in their diversity as in 
their similarity Courtly and religious patronage 
and town planning are also important TV themes. 
There is an audio cassette to teach the reading of 
..mhitef tural plans and Alberti's theories of per¬ 
spective <in conjunction with a small kit, see 
Special features' below). 

Students with disabilities The course is unsuil- 
if .ou have a visual handicap as it requires 
,ireful studv of a large number of piatesand critical 
tew ing of television programmes. 


Special features Any rhance you have to visit 
■ il art galleries will be valuable though not 
. u ntial. | here is a non-returnable perspective kit, 

i.ith vou will assemble at home. It consists of a 
,,...11 cardboard box through which experiments 
demonstrating Alberti's perspective theories can 
l>e performed. 


Set books VI. Baxandall Painting and I xpmrmr m 
I iftrnith (nUliry Italy, Oxford University Press 
(2nd edn.); <■ Avery Florentine Kaun-amr 
nipt lire. John Murray, P Murray 7 he An Inter I lire 
-f the Italian Renan-same, Thames and Hudson, F. 

\ ,i „,ri Anns. (. Bull) T he Live', of the Arlv-ls Vol. I, 
Penguin; I- B. Alberti (trar.s j K Spencer) On 
Paintin'.', Vale University Press You will be 
,., r ,e< led to read Baxandall at the very beginning of 
the course There will be two reading weeks for 
you to work through a study guide of Baxandall 
| here is also a document collection of primary and 
secondary source material 


A361 

SH AKESP EARE 

Third level: half credit 

You will be expected to learn to recognize and 
discuss competently the characteristic qualt- 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites A102 and [A203J or 
A204. Alternatively, you should have some preli¬ 
minary experience in the study of literature (not 
necessarily of drama). The wholly inexperienced 
student could profitably read Units 7-8 of [A101J, 
'Reading poetry', and/or any second-level arts 
course(s). 

Complementary and related courses The course 
is designed so that students who wish to take the 
equivalent of one full credit in literature during a 
single year can study A361 and A362 together. 

Assessment TMAs 01-04 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Twelve TV and eight 
radio programmes. A colour TV will be desirable. 
There are also six one-hour audio cassettes 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual or 
aural handicap you will find some broadcasting 
elements of the < nurse difficult, but not impossible. 

Set books I Inin/IV Purl led P. H. Davison. New 
Penguin Shakespeare Henry IV Purl ? ed. P. II 
Davison, New Penguin Shakespeare. Antony and 
Cleopatra ed. B l.verell, Signet (Sphere). TiiW/I/i 
Niyjtl ed M. M. Mahoml, New Penguin Shake 
sn'eare. Hamlet ed I I B Spencer, New Penguin 
Shakespeare Measure fin Measure ed | M. Nos 
worthy, New Penguin Shakespeare, king Inn ed. 
<; K Hunter, New Penguin Shakespeare I hr 
Tempest ed I Kermodo, Arden Paperback. 


romantic poetry 

Third level: half credit 

List present a I ion 1991 

T his course is designed to be taken either on 
its own or in conjunction with the third-level 
half-credit course A361 Shakespeare. Students 


taking both courses together will thus study 
in one year the equivalent of a full credit in 
literature. However, if you wish to study 
both courses you should be aware of the 
considerable workload this will impose. 

The aim of this course is to provide a short 
and concentrated study of the six major 
English Romantic poets. 

Content The course falls roughly into two 
halves. The first starts with the state of British 
poetry at the beginning of the Romantic 
movement, and continues with study of the 
'first generation' of Romantic poets: Blake, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. The second half 
starts with a bridging section towards the 
'second generation' - Byron, Keats and 
Shelley - which develops consideration of 
the essayists, other poets and relevant politi¬ 
cal and social matters, together with the 
relationships among the poets; and contin¬ 
ues with detailed study of Byron, Keats and 
Shelley. The units are: 

Unit 1 Poetrv in Britain from 1780 to 1798. 
Units 2-3 Blake. Study of his poetry, 
centring on Songs of Innocence and Experieme 
and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and 
touching on the Prophetic Books. Blake s 
artistic achievements are considered at all 
relevant points. 

Units 4-S An integrated study of the poetry 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, with discuss¬ 
ion of their ideas about poetry. The Prelude 
(extracts). The Immortality Ode, Tintern Abbey. 
Resolution and Independence and selected nar¬ 
rative poems, lyrics and sonnets are studied 
in detail. The Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads is discussed. A number of Coleridge's 
important poems are studied, including The 
Ancient Mariner, Kuhln Khan, Christahel. Dejec¬ 
tion: An Ode, Frost at Midnight. 

Units 9-20 A consideration of the state of 
affairs in literature and society. 

Units 11-12 The poetrv of Bvron, in which 
Don limn is the main’ work extracted for 
study. Some lyrics, selected prose and at least 
one of the shorter narrative poems are 
studied. 

Units 13-14 The poetry of Keats. The Odes 
are the main works studied, but both 
Hyperions, the Eve of St Agnes, other narrative 
poems, sonnets and some of the Letters are 
included. 

Units 15-16 The poetry of Shelley. Of the 
longer poems, Julian and Maddalo, The Mask of 
Anarchy. Prometheus Unhound (selection), 
Adonais and The Triumph of Life are studied. A 
few sonnets, lyrics and other short poems are 
also studied. A Defence of Poetry and selected 
letters and other prose and translations are 
included. 


OTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

ecommended prerequisites None. However, it 
highly desirable tor you to have taken Aid- aiui 
le of the Arts Faculty's second-level interdiwip i- 
lrv courses, |A203|’or A204. Alternatively, vou 
lould have some preliminary experieme u 
udv of literature. 

ssessment Four TMAs (-'d' > ,,ul the l 

lion (5lt"i.). Substitution will .'i'i' lv lm “I 
MA. 

roadcasls and cassettes llu'tv am lour TV:pro- 
r.nnmus and twelve .. 

tatters .. 

fork ul the set poets. 1 lu\ 

y outside experts. T l 

| line are live one hour audio lismIUs 

ml the classical world; and a revision rassctu 

.Indents with disabilities II vour hearing is 
evnelv impaired vou will he at a disadvantage 


Set books Blake. Selected IWm>. ed. 1VH. Butter 
liveryman. Wordsworth, Selected Poem s, ed. W 
i >,ivif. Everyman Wordsworth The Prelude 1805 
ed. S (all, Oxford University Press Coleridge, 
Selected Poem-, ed. ). Reeves, Hememann Bvron. 
Selected Poenv-. ed K. Skelton, Heinemann. Keats. 
Selected Poetry, ed. K. Catlings. Hememann. 
Shelley, Selected Poems, ed. T. Webb. Everyman. 
Abrams, Mil (ed.) I nglisli Romantic Ms Modem 
Cssays in Criticism. Oxford University Press (2nd 
edn.). 


A403 ___ 

ARTS AND SOCIETY IN 
BRITAIN SINCE THE 
THIRTIES 


Fourth level: full credit 


Only 100 students can be accepted for A403 in 
1991 and you are asked to pay particular attention 
to the Notes for Prospective Students below. 

This course is a culmination of studies in the 
Faculty of Arts and, building on previous 
single-discipline and multidiscipline work, 
offers you the opportunity to conduct a 
research project related to the main issues of 
the course. The project may be confined to 
one discipline, or can cover several disci¬ 
plines. The issues discussed in Essays at the 
beginning of the course are: 

Block l Society 

1 (a) The Thirties 

(b) World War II 

(c) Post-war era 

(d) The cultural revolution of the late 
Fifties and Sixties 

(e) The Seventies 

2 Technology and society 

3 Decline of empire 

4 The political system 

5 American influences on popular culture: 
1, II and III 

6 The welfare state 

7 Social groups 

8 Standards of living 


Block II Arts 

1 The state and the arts 

2 English art since 1930 

3 The artist and society: the role of the 
composer 

4 The artist and society: the role of the 
writer 

5 Englishness and foreign influences 
1930-80 

6 The construction of taste 

7 War, politics and the arts 

8 The thirties legacy and post-war recon¬ 
struction in architecture 


3 lock III Ideas 

1 Philosophy, metaphysics and meaning 

2 Science and belief 

3 Mind, body and machine 

4 Language and literature 

5 Thinking about the arts 

6 Morality and ethics 

7 Political thought and ideological debate 
S Philosophy of religion 

9 Developments in religion 

During the first nine weeks ot the course vou 
work through the Essays, provisionally 
decide upon a project related to one or more 
4 the main issues raised, and write tuo 
CM As covering some of these, 't ou \\ ill then 
mi bark on vour research project and submit 
u o progress reports before finally writing a 

10 iKXVword dissertation. There is an exam- 
nation designed to show that the detail ot the 
irojeet can be related to the context of the 
xiurse. 

A list of possible projects will be provided 
>ut. in consultation with vour tutor, you are 
■xpected to establish a suitable topic lor 
•ourself, bearing in mind (a) that it should 
..Elio 1.1 line or more of the major issues' and 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Botoiv conditionally registering tor A403 you mud 
either already have obtained credits entitling \ ou to 
the award ot the BA degree, or bo studying a course 
or courses success in which would entitle vou to 
the award ot the BA degree. It you do not then pass 
the eourse(s) required tor a BA degree you will not 
bo offered a place on A403. You must not have 
exceeded the honours credit maximum or be put in 
a position to do so by studying A403 in 1991. 

Students will be accepted according to date ot 
tinal registration: e g. those who finally registered 
in 198(1 will be accepted before those who did so in 
1981. 

Recommended prerequisites You are strongly 
advised to have gained as part ot your degree etthei 
two full-credit equivalents in arts third- or fourth- 
level courses or 1D3011 plus one full-credit 
equivalent in arts at third or fourth level. You must 
remember that you will be expected not onlv to 
work initially in a wide range of arts disciplines but 
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independent research on an arts 

•“* eo ' ,h T 

prerequisites \ ou are strongly 
the start tutor responsible tor 
v.M.r region before rrgistenng lor the 


^sment TMA 01 (10%) with a threshold ot 
* [M\ 02 (10%) with a threshold ot 20 ... 

A«*ed Report TMA k Project 

c C f>>rt i\l \ '-4 1 ungraded) Project TMA 05 (35 ) 
with a threshold oi 40%; examination (40%) with a 
rhreshold of 40 


If you tail to meet a threshold your record w ill tv 
gisen individual consideration at the award meet¬ 
ing but a credit will not normally be awarded 
without further investigation into your mastery of 
the course bv the Examinations and Assessment 
Bixird There will be no substitution on any assess¬ 
ment component. 

Tuition For the first eleven weeks ot the course, 
vou w ill work with a generalist tutor Then, on the 
his,, of the project topic you will be reallocated t... 
a project tutor and will no longer work with vour 
generalist tutor, You will continue to w ork under 


the guidance of vour project tutor for the rest of the 
course Throughout the course, you will be in 
touch with your tutor mainly by telephone and 


Students with disabilities If you are either visii- 
illy handicapp’d or vou have severe restrictions ot 
mobrlitv vou will have dtlltvully With 
bv.au-.- .ill Slud. nl- will tv required to underlain ■ 
.-on-id.-rabl.- .im,...... ul m.l.-p.-ndr,.l ; 

us.nu mul.-r.ul unlrkvlv In be taped <» " r - k ' 

form .tn.l requtnng acre-. to Irbrum-s. mus-urn-. 


„! KulU-rit-s, record office Course end -uppl." 
rnentorymaleriuls ure no. available on tape. 

Preparatory reading For a **>«**£££ 
survey ot the period we recommend I , 
(1983) Britain 1914 45. Penguin, and A Mamuk 
(1982) British Sixvefy </»««' 194 >. I * n R“' n 

A more detailed preliminary reading list u*ver 
mg individual disciplines is given m ^ 
Guide which will lx- mailed in November before 
the course begins 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


OVERVIEW 

The Social Sciences Faculty offers courses 
"hich are of interest to people who want to 
understand how their own society works 
ana courses which make up more specialized 
programmes of study in the social sciences 
i ou may choose to base your studies upon a 
core or one or two social science disciplines 
(economics geography government and 
politics psychology social policy, sociology 1 ! 
or to select courses to help you pursue or 
enter a career: or you may simply put 
together courses in areas which interest you. 
Many of the courses are directly relevant to 
professional demands not only as the cores of 
appropriate degree profiles but also for keep¬ 
ing up to date and developing vour skills. 

It is easy to be overwhelmed bv the number 
and variety of courses and to find it difficult 
to chart a path through them. Clearly vou 
need to look carefully at the individual course 
descriptions and to consider how they com¬ 
plement each other and related to vour own 
requirements and interests. But some general 
guidance is possible There is a straight¬ 
forward educational logic underlying the 
whoie range of courses: you should be able to 
develop your skills and experience as vou 
w ork from foundation level through to third 
and fourth' levels. Just as the foundation 
course prepares you for the second lev el, so 
tne completion of two or three second-level 
courses is preparation for work at third level. 

ine foundation course D103 Society and 
*vu.' science provides a grounding in the 
principal debates and approaches of the 
social sciences, and is a helpful introduction 
to the ways of learning 'at thin the Open 
University and the social sciences in particu¬ 
lar. It is an important first step for those 
embarking on distance education, even if 
they have experience of other forms of learn¬ 
ing. But it is not a dry introductory' course. It 
starts from questions which concern us all, 
cringing together insights from different 
disciplines to help you better understand our 

- diverse society. As well as examining 
the United Kingdom in the 1990s, it also looks 
at the historical and international contexts of 
this society and considers how these affect 
our every day lives. 

The Faculty's second-level courses build 
on the methods and approaches of the 
foundation course. Two of them, D211 Social 
problems and social welfare and DSE202 Intro¬ 
duction to psychology, have been specially 
devised in terms of teaching style and tutorial 
support as bridges from foundation course to 
second level. D211 may seem more familiar to 
D103 students because of its interdisciplinary 
issue-based form, but it also serves as a 
broadly based introduction to social policy. 
D5E202 is an introduction to a single disci¬ 
pline, but like D211 it has been designed so as 
to make the transition from foundation to 

cond level as painless as possible. 

These courses are of interest in their own 
right, but you should consider them particu¬ 
larly carefully if you are not yet fully con 
fident of your grasp of material in the 
foundation course' They are particularly 
recommended if you do not intend to take a 
second foundation course in another faculty, 
but of course* there is no obligation to take 
them and you may feel more attracte*d to 
others in areas of more direct personal inter 
est and relevance. All the second-level 
courses should be* managt*able lor anyone 
who has completed the foundation course 
Four other full credits and one half credit are 
available at second level, DT2U0 An introdui 
tion to information technology, D205 C hanging 
Britain, changing world, D209 State and society, 
D210 Introduction to economics and D251 Issues 
m deafness. All of them deal with important 
contemporary issues and develop themes of 
the social sciences in tackling them. DT200 
looks at the social and technological ques¬ 
tions raised by the introduction and spread of 
information technology, as well as teaching 
basic computer skills. D205 considers the 
relationships between recent social and 


economic changes in the United Kingdom 
and the rest of the world, and explores some 
of the conflicts between the pressures for 
suco change and the needs of the physical 
environment. D2l» looks at the development 
and operation of modem states and the 
sources of power within them. D210 is an 
introduction to the main concerns and 
approaches of the study of economics. D251 
allows a closer concentration on one area of 
social concern; it is part of a set of broader 
social policy courses, as well being of particu¬ 
lar value to those who have a special interest 
in problems of deafness. MDST 242 Statistics 
in s<v iety is described in the Mathematics 
Faculty, but it is also an important part of our 
profile. It provides social scientists with a 
grounding in quantitative methods, which 
are useful not only for some third-level 
courses, such as DE304, but also for other 
higher level study. 

The range of courses at third level is similar 
to that at second, but here vou can work on 
specialist interests and use and develop skills 
acquired in second-level courses. At third 
level you will probably be expected to move 
away from the usual unit format towards 
more independent work, using original 
articles, being expected to assess different 
theoretical approaches more critically, or 
writing more extended projects, disser¬ 
tations or essays. You will have been pre¬ 
pared for this by your study of previous 
courses. 

There are six full credit courses at third 
level, DE304 Research methods in education and 
the social sciences, D307 Social psychology, D308 
Democratic government and politics, D309 
Cognitive psychology, D310 Crime, justice and 
society, D312 Global politics and D314 Restruc¬ 
turing Britain. DE304 is an introduction to 
research methods relevant to most areas of 
the social sciences and education. In particu¬ 
lar, it develops skills in the preparation of 
surveys and ethnographic research, helping 
you both to evaluate research reports and to 
prepare manageable research proposals of 
your own. D307 and D309are more specialist 
psychology courses which build on DSE202. 
D307 is also a good choice if you have a 
special interest in social policy or sociology. 
D308 and D312 are courses in government 
and politics. D308, raising questions about 
different forms of democratic organization, is 
suitable for anyone concerned with the 
operations and practice of public administra¬ 
tion and the welfare state. D312 is of wider 
interest, for those seeking to develop an 
international aspect to their studies and start¬ 
ing from a base in geography or politics. 

D310 is one of the Faculty's social policy 
courses, but is also related to sociology (as a 
more applied area of study) as well as being 
the first part of an Advanced Diploma in 
Criminology (Prison Studies) available in the 
associate programme from 1992. While D314 
builds on the arguments of D205, it also 
draws on a wide variety of disciplines outside 
geography to examine the extent and direc¬ 
tion of changes in the structure of economy, 
society and politics of the United Kingdom 
over the last twenty-five years. This is a 
valuable course for students who wish to put 
together a set of courses concentrating on 
contemporary developments within the 
United Kingdom. 

There are four half credits at third level, 
D321 Professional judgment, D345 Economics 
and government polit y, DK325 Work and society 
and DE354 Beliefs and ideologies. D321 is a 
critical consideration of the ways in which 
decisions are made within professions, using 
examples from the medical profession and 
trying to develop practical guides to decision 
making. Apart from its intrinsic interest, its 
analysis of decision-making makes it relevant 
to wider social policy, politics and economics 
courses. D345 is an economics course, but 
also of value to those who want a degree 
profile which concentrates on the study of 
British government and politics or who 
would like to understand the context within 
which social policy is developed. DE325 and 


Core disciplinary' 

courses 



Second level 

Third level 

Economics 

D210 Introduction to economics 

D345 Economics and government 
policy 

Geography 

D205 Changing Britain, changing 
world 

D314 Restructuring Britain 

Government and 
politics 


D308 Democratic government and 
politics 

D312 Global politics 

Psychology 

DSE202 Introduction to psychology 

D307 Social psychology 

D309 Cognitive psychology 

Social policy 

D211 Social problems and social 
welfare 

D251 Issues in deafness 

-“- — T J - QlI _ 

D310 Crime, justice and society 

Sociology 

D213 Understanding modem 
societies (from 1992) 

DE325 Work in society 

DE 354 Beliefs and ideologies 

Interdisciplinary 

courses 

D212 Running the country 
(from 1992) 

D209 State and society 

D321 Professional judgment 

DE304 Research methods in 


education and the social sciences 

DT200 An introduction to inform¬ 
ation technology: social and 
technological issues 

D211, D310 and D314 are also interdisciplinary courses 


DE354 come within the sociology discipline. 
DE325 will be of interest to those who want to 
explore the changing nature of work in 
modem societies; it relates not only to other 
sociology courses but also, for example, to 
DT200. DE354's examination of how we come 
to hold particular beliefs and how ideas and 
values help to maintain or change the power 
structures of society makes it centrally impor¬ 
tant to sociology, but the issues raised in it are 
also relevant to other debates particularly 
within politics and social policy. 

At fourth level you have an opportunity to 
investigate chosen topics more flexibly 
through a small number of guided study 
courses. These courses allow you to under¬ 
take more specialized and intensive study 
than is otherwise possible in the Faculty's 
courses. In 1991 there will be only one 
fourth-level course, D437 Conflict and change 
in the countryside. 

It is possible to identify core disciplinary 
courses on which to build if you want to 
specialize (see table above). But the 
discipline-based courses are not cut off from 
one another and can be used in a variety of 
ways. The social policy courses, in particular, 
should be seen as interdisciplinary, since 
their attention to applied policy means that 
they draw on a variety of disciplinary 
insights. D314, too, has an interdisciplinary 
structure. The key interdisciplinary courses 
at second level are D209 State and society and 
DT200 Introduction to information technology. 
Both can make a valuable contribution to 
several different discipline-based course pro¬ 
files. MDST242 Statistics m society is a useful 
foundation in quantitative methods. 

At third level D321 Professional judgment 
could also be an important pari of the con¬ 
cluding section of a degree based on several 
disciplinary specialisms, and DE304 Research 
method s in education and the serial sciences gives 
guidance on research methods across the 
disciplines. 

I wo courses which are to be presented tor 
the first time in 1^92 have not vet been 
discussed: D212 Running the country and D213 
Understanding modern societies It may be help 
ful to give some advance notice of these 
1)212, like 1)211 and l)Si;2()2, is planned a> a 
bridge (rom foundation course to second 
level It will be an interdisciplinary course, 
looking at the institutions (including 
markets, bureaucratic managerial hierarchies 
and voluntary co-operation) through which 
large-scale collective action and social control 
are co-ordinated and put into practice. D213 
will also be interdisciplinary, but more 


squarely based in the sociology area, beginn¬ 
ing with an analysis of the formation of 
modem societies, moving on to the dynamics 
of contemporary industrial societies and con¬ 
cluding with a consideration of their trans¬ 
formation and change in the late twentieth 
century. 

Of course, there is no need to use our 
disciplinary structure as the basis of vour 
degree. Our intention is to provide as wide a 
choice as possible. That is one reason for our 
support for interdisciplinary courses at 
second level, even if they often have some 
disciplinary emphasis of one sort or another. 
It would be possible to concentrate mainly on 
interdisciplinarv courses (for example 
around a core of D211, D209, DT200. D310. 
D321 and D314), or you can put together vour 
own selection, perhaps drawing on relevant 
courses from outside the Faculty, particularly 
from the 'U'area (U221 The changing experience 
of women U204 Third World studies. U205 
Health and disease U206 The environment. U235 
Nuclear weapons: inquiry, analysis and debate>. 
but from other areas too. As vou do so. 
however, it is important to remember that the 
pattern of courses offered in the Faculty does 
have some coherence, not only in terms of 
subjects covered and the approaches of the 
social sciences but, perhaps more impor¬ 
tantly from your point of view as a student, in 
terms of educational progression 
When reading the following course descrip¬ 
tions do not forget to refer back to Sections 
1-3 and Tables I, II and III at the beginning 
of this publication. 

Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' dis¬ 
continued courses are identified bv square 
brackets; their titles and presentation dates 
are listed in Table 111. 


D103_ 


SOCIETY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: 

A FOUNDATION COURSE 

Foundation level; full credit 

What does an everyday task like shopping tor 
food have to do with social science? What 
determines the food we eat - personal 
preference, the advertisers, the producers, 
the international market? How can changing 
patterns of health be explained? How are we 
as individuals shaped by the societies around 
us? How is our society shaped L»\ :ts place in 





























the world 7 These an* jusl some of the ques 
tions r :i)3 v\ ill Ih’ asking The main aim is to 
help vvu broaden and deepen your under 
standing of the diverse society in whit h we 
live. With this in mind we investigate how 
historical and international processes alter t 
our lives in terms of culture, economy social 
structure, politics and ourselves as indi 
vid uals. 

Since social scientists disagree about what 
the ‘right answers are to .1 whole range ot 
important social questions you w ill bo able to 
engage in stimulating debates and tr\ to soit 
out tor yoursell the merits ot dillerent exp la 
nations 0103 otters guidance as to how vou 
might construct your own answers As well 
as studying particular theories ot soeiolo 
gists, economists political scientists, 
psychologists and geographers you will be 
invited to examine the broad traditions o! 
thought most influential in Western flunking 
over the last two hundred years traditions 
such as l ibeinlism, Marxism, Conservatism 
and tv* assess the implications ot these for 
social science and social practice. 

Content There are seven blocks ot course 
material each four or five weeks' work The 
first sets out the main concerns ot the course 
through an investigation of the food we eat, 
why we consume these foods and yvhy 
people in some parts of the world cannot get 
enough to eat The second block begins to 
examine social structures and divisions such 
as race, gender and class. What difference 
does it make to your experience of living in 
the UK. if y ou are from a particularsocial class 
or particular region, if you are a woman, or 
black 7 In Block Ul you will study the contem¬ 
porary economy looking at the nature of 
work ipaid and unpaid) the extent to which 
economies are sensitive to market forces, and 
the role ot the state in relation to the market. 
This links directly to Block lV's primary 
concern with important elements of the 
modern British state. The block discusses 
how these have been shaped historically and 
makes dear the international context in 
v* hich the modem state functions. It not only 
raises questions aKnit the nature of our 
political institutions and how they xvork but 
also looks at the role of ideas in society. Block 
V follows by asking hoy\ individuals use 
these ideas to make sense of society and the 
consequences this has for social practice, 
individual behaviour and identities. Ques¬ 
tions to be raised here include: how do 
people become 'socialized'? How much of 
this is determined by biology, how much by 
the culture in which we live? Regional cul¬ 
tures and identities are taken up in Block VI, 
which examines regional and urban 
inequality, how this has changed over time 
and hoxv it is linked with the workings of the 
international and political order. The con¬ 
cluding Block VII concentrates on the influ¬ 
ences of social science on society' and on the 
traditions of thought you have been 
studying throughout the course. These 
differenf traditions are applied in short 
essays analysing the main problems of con¬ 
temporary UK society, written by practising 
social scientists who, broadly, represent each 
tradition We reflect on how you might 
decide w'hich of the traditions, or some 
combination of them, makes most sense to 
you The block includes a revision of the main 
themes of the course and advice on revision 
techniques and how to approach the examin¬ 
ation. 

To help you gain the maximum benefit 
from the course you will be given expert 
guidance on. for instance, taking notes, 
interpreting numerical tables, writing essays 
and many other study skills. 

We want to encourage students from as 
wide a range of different backgrounds as 
possible (for instance, students with disabili 
ties or from different ethnic groups) to study 
with us on the course 

notes for prospective students 

Excluded combinations |D100], [D 101 J, |D102] 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%) and the examin 
abon (50%) There also is a formative assignment 
at the beginning of the course, not used tor 
assessment Substitution will apply for up to two 


Broadcanta amt ciMtttti The television bmad 
casts ate integral to this uiimr and expand and 
develop ideas uised 10 tin written material loin 
will hr set aside in your study siliedule lo walili 
and work on the sixteen programmes, em h ol 
which is r *0 minutes long A media booklet guides 
vou thiough this important part ol the > muse and 
some IMAn may have, as one ihoiie. a question 
based mainly on a TV programme The piogtam 
nu s art* not only linked In the material in eat h 
blink, but twelve ol them ate also linked a>. a senes 
about modern Biilixh muiety. Vou will he taught 
how to study and 'decode' televisual material 
There are also legulai radio broadcasts giving 
vou up to date Intormafion about the course and 
about the IMA question you are working on 
Audio cassettes leintoree the other cmnse 
components and help you with your study skills 

Summer school 1 our.se based The summer 
school will engage you in activities which can only 
Ih* done in a residential setting They will he 
tliiettly relevant to the course particularly to 
Blinks V. VI and VII 

Preparatory work A specially designed package 
of materials will be sent to you in the October 
betore you begin your studies to help you prepare 
yourself tor the course. 

Special feature A D103 newspaper will lie issued 
from time to time, containing letters from students, 
comments on current affairs, book reviews, 
cartoons and much besides. 

Set books A. Northedge The Good Study Guide 
Course reader: Society and Social Science: a Reader. 
(Both to be published in autumn 1990.) 


D205_ 

CHANGING BRITAIN, 
CHANGING WORLD: 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


Second level: full credit 

This course is about the geography of social 
and environmental change. It raises ques¬ 
tions that are central to understanding the 
processes which are re-shaping the social and 
economic face of society. How has the class 
map of Britain changed in recent years? How 
and why has Britain's position in the world 
economy been changing? What social and 
ecological effects is industrialization having 
on Third World countries? Are the world's 
resources running out? Are we facing the 
prospect of ecodoom? 

You will find that these issues are analysed 
in a way which is interesting and suitable for 
two types of students: those who want a 
clearer understanding of the geography of 
world change and those who want an intro¬ 
duction to questions, topics and explanations 
dealt with by geographers. 

Content There are three themes running 
through the course. The first explores the 
relationship between society and nature, the 
attempt to exert social control over the 
environment and how this affects the world 
we live in. The second theme examines the 
relationship between society and its spatial 
organization It shows Tioyv distance and 
place affect the organization of production, 
the distribution of goods and the provision of 
services. The third theme examines the 
changing forms of interdependence between 
nations and between regions, and the effects 
these have on lixal societies and their pros 
pet Is tor development 

Bhxk 1 In I rod m turn, issue** and therm's 
sets the scene with examples drawn from 
north east England and the wider work! 
Blmk 2 Industry and resource** analyses 
some of the building blin ks ol thegeogt ap hy 
of society Individual units an- locuetned 
yvith basic principles of the siting of industry, 
multinationals ami how to analyse them, the 
making of the world economy and natural 
resources and sot ial change 

Bbck 3 Land use and sm’kY*. examines the 
internal organization ot cities and the geogra 
ph\ of social services Units look at urban 
land use, the geography of housing and 


patterns of inequality of «i< < to health 1 are 
Him k d Culture and mnflut virui* of spmr, 
plate and nature challenge', some of our 
.mepted notions of nature .mtf of our rela 
tiouship to land, the environment and the 
poliln s of territory I JmK deal with question*, 
of land ownership, with 'plate ami periep 
lion', with environment and politic in * apt 
lalist societies and in centrally planned 
societies, and finally with 'geopolitics' 

Him k 5 The < hantfinx fat e of the British / ./»'• is 
concerned with the different 1* inds of c hang* 
experienced in diffe rent p-uK of the British 
Isles III response to wide r global change 
Units look at the influence of multinational 
invcblment upon a traditional rural com 
iminity in the West of Ireland, the* inner «ity 
problem in Britain and Britain's north-south 
divide. 

Illmk t> Unmet! development and the world 
order looks at the changing social and 
economic fortunes of nations in a world 
bound together by an international et onorny 
Units investigate the rise of newly mdustria 
lizing countries, the effect of rapid industrial 
growth upon the* Brazilian way of life*, the 
consequences of Islamic resurgence, arid the 
politics and economics of famine. 

Block 7 Geography and society draws 
together the central arguments of the course 
to show how geography matters to the way in 
which society develops. The units take the 
examples of regional nationalism, regional 
policy, EEC development and international 
pollution to show how geographical 
differences and nature can have a significant 
influence on social change. 

Block 8 A review of the themes and content 
of the course. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Complementary and related courses D205 is a 
suitable sequel to [D102J and has strong connec¬ 
tions with such courses as [D202], [D208], D209, 
D210 and D314. It is also suitable for students who 
are not concentrating on social science courses, as 
it has links with T102, T234 and T274. There are 
also strong links with U204 and U205. 

Assessment TMAs 02-07 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. TMA 01 is formative and will not be used for 
assessment. 

Broadcasts The fourteen TV programmes plav an 
important part, particularly to add to treatment of 
problems and case studies dealt with in the units 
There is special emphasis on material from Brazil 
and Spain, and other programmes deal with In¬ 
land and Bangladesh as well as places in the UK 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual 
handicap you may have substantial difficulties in 
dealing with numerous maps and diagrams but 
not greater than most other social science courses 
Students with an aural handicap mav have some 
difficulties as TV is important to assessment 

Set books There is a course reader D Massey 
and J. Allen (eds) (.Voyru^jy Matte** Cambridge 
University Press Open University You will be sew 
the Third World Atlas as part ot the course material 


D209 

STATE ANl> SOCIETY 

Second level: full credit 

last presentation in 1991 

1 ins course tackles sonic et the ventral que- 
lions concerning the modem state and its 
relationship Yvith swretv individuals and 
groups IXh's this modem state control our 
lives' Hov\ and why has the state become so 
all pervasive' Whose interests does it ripre 
M-nt' What are the consequentc* ot the 
expanded inter volitions ot the state m 
economiv politival and social life’ How do 
modem slates legitimate then power' Does 
the international haimevvoik limit the tree 
dom ol paituulai states to develop' can the 
state he rolled bavk ' Who then will rvpre 
sent the common good? D2CW explores these 
issues within an interdisciplinary trame- 
work drawing on politics sociology 


economics and, to a lesser extent, history and 
geography. 

The aims of the course are: 

• I o examine a central element in modern 
societies* the state. 

• lo introduce the concepts and theories 
used in the o< ial science* to analyse the role 
of the state 

• lo relate those theories and concepts to 
the historical development of s ates and to 
r urrerit issues and concrete problems 

• lo examine the state from an interna¬ 
tional point of view, using material from 
advanced capitalist, sea lalist and I bird 
World countries 

• fo develop your conceptual framework 
arid study skills from a foundation course 
level to that appropriate to third >.el 

courses 

Content 

Block 1 Introduction A discussion of 
Oorge Orwell's 1984 introduces some 
important themes such as the relationship of 
the state* and the individual ar.d tr e nature of 
totalitarianism The second ur..t sets out ’be 
main theoretical approac hex ar.d questions to 
be dealt with, and the structure of ’he ">urv* 
itself. 

Blfjck 2 The formation of nvjdern >tatr 
discusses the significance of democracy 
industrialization and nationalism :r> the for¬ 
mation of both capitalist and communis 
states. 

Block 3 The state and civil society introduces 
representation with a discoxsror of pames 
classes and interest groups and ar anal. s 
state intervention in tarrue. life health care 
and the media. 

Block 4 The state and eamomte :nte-~. ra¬ 
tion examines economic it :er. er nor r. tne 
national state rr. different types t sooer* 
and constraints upon the state cr.i 2 r.se rr : ." 
economic processes. Case studies of post¬ 
war Britain. Hungary arc -apar illustrate :ne 
contrast between the market and sta« 
pianning. 

Btock 5 Pave* and icptmatwr The centra: 
role of the state ;r. cor stru ctir z and enoranc 
social cohesion ir*. oives jec.t —-*- - 
sensus and the coencrve use :: r- w er The 
units examine Bntair Poiand Zambia sr*c 
the state in Nazi German 
Block 6 States am: the r imumm 
system examines the relatjor.smp the 
national state to the rrtematxxiai system 
states and supranat>o*xai s^ate agencies 
Competing theories arvu: the a'.terratx<xa. 
fra mew ork are -elated to NATO the EEC arc 
the IMF 

BiivA 7 Future denectwms kv the sham 
Beginning with a > M mnun ce :r* ma n 
theoretical pc*sibor.s examinee trw. .ev_r>e 
this bkvk goo or. :o c „ rurjx rar 

views ol the future of the raoOcrn >uru uru 
new challenges to state organic a ' .• ru ,.*>t 
structure ol civil society 


M0 OR PROSreCTIVE STLDtNTS 

Recommended prerequisite* Non*. A.: .-.x - 

pass ,n |PKT2) UtiV' rv v ;-r. ?>.*• -> 4 

Noadtx based rv.iut*dtsopiiryarv excuse opened :o 
be accessible to vtcv«vi r\n <uder.rs 


kompiemenUrx and related courses W^ 

lt\V* i'-Ms 1XLV Plv - L\V.: 

llVvvi; Pt A54 v AH L'22i 1235 


Asaewmenl VMA> . Of* S ;>vc exaour- 

atKuv s’ . Njf>*.::utKi« nut apc*«x tor to one 
IMA ^ 


Brvvadtasb and cassette Iwehe T\ a iu e.ght 
nniu* (x. vumnxv Topo> x:udr pn>pa 
v' **”'• :n . Oui.'U *tv v'-{ media .r, 

Ireland and the uiIWk 

nattocul cunqxmto c the "Jhird Worki a case 
'►tiivly c: NamiNa' 

’ teaching audio cassettes introduce the 
aw . the rvade: articles and he.;' , 

rex ise the cxHirse 


Set books 1 
Penguin wfuv 
course begins 

Nx i . ms Basil 


o Orwell Si’idm Edgruy- Four 

h you are auylsed to read betore the 
SUues Jrki 

Buck well course reader! 






D210_ 

INTRODUCTION TO 
ECONOMICS 

Second level: full credit 

This course introduces economics by examin¬ 
ing issues to do with the UK economy. It vou 
want to understand the economic problems 
ot the day. this course will help vou to do just 
that. Booms and slumps inflation, the bal¬ 
ance of payments. the EMS, unemployment 
the apparent decline of British industry 
technological developments, inequalities of 
wealth and income and the changing role ot 
the state are all included. The course sets out 
and clarifies various wavs of understanding 
these issues recognizing that economists 
often differ in their explanations. 

In teaching the economic theory care is 
taken to build up concepts systematically and 
to provide regualr breathing spaces so that 
vou can consolidate your own work. There 
are four audio cassettes and one video cass¬ 
ette i and accompanying booklets) to help you 
vv v'rk through the theory at vour own pace. In 
this wav D210 has been designed both for 
students who want a single course in 
economics, and for those who wish to look 
ahead to further more specialized courses in 
economics. 

Content Block 1 examines booms and 
slumps in an historical context by looking at 
fluctuations in economic activity. It also 
introduces the important debate between 
Keynesians and monetarists. 

Block 2 looks at British manufacturing 
and examines its rise and relative decline 
within the world economy. It continues the 
historical outlook of the previous block and 
also looks at the place of the UK economy as 
part of the world economy. 

Block 3 takes up this international per¬ 
spective by analysing changing patterns of 
world trade and exchange; demand and 
supply analysis is introduced and illustrated 
vising international commodity markets. This 
block, also examines post-war balance of 
payments policies and the role of money and 
international currencies. 

Block 4 considers the structure of pro¬ 
duction and how firms operate. It examines 
costs, efficiency, mergers ar.d the changing 
concentration of production. It also analyses 
different market structures such as compe¬ 
tition and monopoly, and the effects these 
may have on prices, costs and profits. 

Block 5 is about income and wealth. It 
looks at inequalities in the distribution of 
income and wealth, and how earnings are 
determined for different occupational 
groups. State involvement in the distribution 
of income and wealth is considered, both in 
the UK and in the USSR. 

Block 6 examines unemployment. Differ¬ 
ent explanations are considered, including free 
market analyses which stress the effects of 
high wages, Keynesian explanations which 
stress the need for state involvement, and 
technological explanations. 

Block 7 builds on all the previous blocks 
by developing a model of the economy as a 
w'hole. Here the debate between Keynesians 
and monetarists over the role of the 
government is examined in detail. Discuss¬ 
ion of policy includes demand management, 
inflation, exchange rate policy, the EMS, and 
supply side policies. The last unit is a double 
unit revising the course and helping you to 
prepare for the examination. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECf IVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations (D222J, |D282J and 

[D284J 

Related courses If you have taken 0205, (O208J, 
0209, D314, U204 and some interdisciplinary 
courses you will have encountered ideas and 
issues that relate directly to 0210. D210 is a 
recommended prerequisite for D345. 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA 

Cassettes There are four audio cassettes and one 
video cassette. 


D211 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

Second level: full credit 


This course provides a link between the social 
sciences foundation course, [D102]/D103, 
and other second and third-level courses in 
the social sciences. It retains [D102]/D103's 
interdisciplinary basis, together with the 
concern to explore competing approaches to 
social issues. It looks at how social problems 
are defined, and at some of the types of social 
intervention that are intended to resolve 
social problems and promote social welfare. 
In particular, the course examines some of 
the contemporary debates between advoc¬ 
ates of free market solutions, state interven¬ 
tion, and decentralized or community based 
programmes. 

Content The course has five blocks: 

Block 1 examines how social processes 
shape our life experiences: birth, childhood, 
adolescence and old age. Through these 
topics the block provides an introduction to 
social problems and the causes and conse¬ 
quences of social intervention. 

Block 2 looks at the condition of the family in 
contemporary Britain and explores debates 
about the role of the family in both creating 
social problems and promoting social 
welfare. The block provides a critical analysis 
of conventional definitions of the family, and 
contrasts images of family life with the 
diversity of living patterns which are to be 
found in Britain today. This block also exam¬ 
ines the influence of social policies on the 
family and the influence of ideas about the 
family on social policy. 

Block 3 deals with the growth of social work 
as one distinctive form of social intervention. 
It traces some of the continuities and changes 
in social w'ork from its nineteenth-century 
origins to present day arguments about its 
effectiveness. The block looks at a number of 
aspects of contemporary social work: the role 
of family centres, concern about child abuse 
and different methods of providing care. 
From these studies the block examines some 
of the wider issues to do with the problems of 
social intervention, and uses them as a basis 
for considering competing view's about the 
future of social work in Britain. 

Block 4 looks at the connections between 
social welfare and Britain's economic decline. 
The block examines both the process of that 
decline and some of the remedies which have 
been put forward for economic recovery. 
Special attention is given to the renewed 
interest in the role of market forces in reviv¬ 
ing the national economy. The resurgence of 
interest in the role of local or municipal 
socialism in tackling social inequality and 
regional decline is also an important topic. 
Block 5 concludes the course by considering 
two important questions. The first is what 
contribution social science can make to the 
solution of social problems and the pro¬ 
motion of social welfare. The second takes up 
a different view of the 'crisis' of British 
society. To what extent is Britain undergoing 
a moral crisis, in which traditional values 
have collapsed and lawlessness is increasing? 
The block uses these two questions to present 
a substantial review of the course as a whole. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisite |DI02J/D103. 

Complementary and related courses D211 is 
intended to provide a good basis for further study 
within the social sciences. At second level, it is a 
useful complement to (D207J, |D20H] and D209, 
and is of particular relevance if you are considering 
studying D310. 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to two 
TMAs. 

Broadcasts and cassettes There are sixteen IV 
programmes and a number ot audio cassettes. 

Set books M Loney, R Bocock, J. Clarke, A 
Cochrane, P Graham and M Wilson (eds ) The 
Stale or the Market Politics and Welfare in ( onteni 
porary Britain, Sage (course reader). 


D251_ 

ISSUES IN DEAFNESS 


Second level: half credit 

D251 introduces the study of deaf people, 
their community and language. It examines 
issues in the areas of social policy and psy¬ 
chology from the point of view of deaf people 
and the social agencies with which they 
interact. It will be of interest to deaf people 
and their families, professionals who deal 
with deafness, those interested in linguistics 
and members of disability, equal opportuni¬ 
ties and minority groups. 

This course is Part One of the Professional 
Diploma in Social Work with Deaf People 
(D601) tobe presented in 1992 in the associate 
programme. 

Content 

Block 1 Deaf worlds The course starts with an 
introduction to the deaf community and its 
culture using a video study of a deaf'family in 
which deafness can be traced back through 
many generations. We then examine the 
concepts of community and culture within an 
international and historical perspective. The 
next section, supported by a video, considers 
communication and deafness in terms of 
British Sign Language (BSL), the language of 
deaf people, and explores general questions 
of linguistics in relation to BSL. The next 
section analyses social divisions within the 
deaf community by looking at the experi¬ 
ences of members of particular groups such 
as black people, elderly deaf people, gay and 
lesbian deaf people. 

Block 2 Deaf communities in a hearing world 
examines the consequences of a system of 
education which until recently refused to 
recognize BSL, and discusses the current 
emphasis on normalization and integration 
in schools. We move on to examine deafness 
in terms of mental illness as a commodity to 
be treated bv professionals, and assess the 
'discourses' which have given rise to the 
notion that deaf people have particular per¬ 
sonality traits. We then look at the develop¬ 
ment of welfare and social work in relation to 
deaf people and consider current debates 
about it. 

Block 3 The social construction of deafness 
examines the concept of social construction 
in relation to deafness within medical, edu¬ 
cational and social work, and how deafness is 
portrayed in literature, film, theatre and the 
arts. The course then analyses the minority 
group status of deaf people and compares the 
model of disability with that of a linguistic 
minority, leading to a general consideration 
of the relationship between minority groups 
and the dominant culture. A concluding 
video-based unit reviews the course and 
looks at the future of the deaf community in 
relation to art, technolog)' and politics. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Complementary and related courses D211, 
D307, D309, (DS262J, DSE202, |E354], ED356 (now 
in 1992). U221. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and an examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution can apply for one TMA. 

Students with disabilities The visual nature of 
much of the course matenal could present ditti- 
culties fur those with visual impairment Since this 
course may be of particular interest to some 
students within this group, you are invited to seek 
advice from the course team before applying: write 
to the D251 course manager, The Open Unviersity, 
Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Cassettes Four 30-minute video cassettes are an 
essential part of the course. 

Set books You must buy H Lane When the Mind 
Heart., Penguin. D Miles. British Sign Language 
BBC; and J. Kyle and B Woli Sign Language the 
Study of Deaf People and Their Language, Cambridge 
University Press. 

You will receive as part ot your course matenal J. 
Bishop and G Taylor (eds j Bang Deaf the Ex fieri 
cruet, of Deaf People; S. GregoryandG. Hartley (eds ) 
Constructing Deafness 

Special features Access to a video-cassette player 
is essential. 


D307 _ 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 7 
DEVELOPMENT, 
EXPERIENCE AND 
BEHAVIOUR IN A 
SOCIAL WORLD 


Third level: full credit 

D307 is a central part of the set of courses 
which contribute to an honours degree 
recognized by the British Psychological 
Society (see Section 1 of this publication). The 
course is designed not only for those who 
intend to specialize in psychology but also for 
students with a wider interest in social 
science and those whose primary' interests 
are in arts subjects and who wish to increase 
their understanding of the development, 
experience and social behaviour of people in 
the context of the societies and cultures in 
which they live. 

Content The course is structured loosely 
around the chronological development of 
individuals. It consists of seven blocks which 
vary in length from two to six weeks' work. 
Alongside these blocks you also study an 
integrative block which discusses the philo¬ 
sophical underpinnings of theories and 
methods, makes cross-references between 
the substance of blocks, highlights problems 
and controversial issues and serves a review- 
function. Where appropriate the course 
makes reference to or deals more fully with 
applied social psychological research and its 
relevance to everyday life. This concern with 
the relevance of research is also reflected in 
the course reader and in the use of project 
work. 

The course begins by describing the pro¬ 
cess by which an infant is integrated into her 
or his social world. The second block contin¬ 
ues with social development bv emphasizing 
the role of language and cognitive develop¬ 
ment in action and interaction with others. 
Block 3 takes up the theme 'Relating to 
Others', and deals with communication and 
interaction. Block 4 is an exploration of the 
dimensions of personal consciousness and 
the process of understanding oneself In 
Block 5 the individualistic point of view shifts 
towards collective representations of the 
w'orld with a discussion of classical attitude 
theory. This is then broadened to consider 
how attitudes and beliefs relate to decisions 
about how to vote. The experience and 
effects of group membership and the psy¬ 
chology of social movements are explored in 
Blocks 6 and 7. Thus the course begins and 
ends by setting the subject matter into a 
wider social and cultural context. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination |D305j 

Recommended prerequisites (D102|D103. (DS262). 
DSE2Q2. 

Complementary and related courses D309, E2U6 
and E362 are suitable complementary courses and 
would contribute toward the British Psychological 
Society recognized set. 

Assessment Three assessment components: (it 
TMAs 01. 02. 03 and 06 (2B 5%), (it) TMA 04 
(project, double weighted) and TMA 07 (integra¬ 
tive) (21.5%), and (in) the examination (50%). 
Substitution will apply for one I'M A in component 
(i). but not to any of the other components. 

One project (to be chosen from five options) as 
well as essay TMAs make up the continuous 
assessment It will be 1 possible to choose suitable 
practical work if you are housebound. One option 
requires either access to a computer terminal or use 
of the Academic Computing Service postal sen ice, 
and two projects require use of a VHS video 
machine 

Cassettes You will receive an audio and a 
returnable video cassette associated with work on 
practical projects. 

Set books J. Murphy. M. John and H Brown 
(eds ) Dialogues and Debates in Social Psychology. 
Law rence Erlbaum .Associates (course reader) H 
Hunmelweit. T Hilde. P Humphreys and M 
Jaeger Henv Voters Decide. Open University Press 
(2nd edn.l R Stevens Freud and Psychoanalysis, 
Open Univ ersity Press. 
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Democratic' 
government and 

POLITICS_ 

Third level: full credit 

0308 is about a series of issues fundamental 
. the Kind of society we live in. YVhat is 
aemocracv? How has il arisen? How tan u be 
maintained and developed? The course 
tackles these issues by tracing the themes of 
•democracy’, -autonomy', freedom' and 
conflict across a selection of political 
svstems, movements and groups, both con- 
temporarv and historical. Within this 
strategy it offers a good comparative under¬ 
standing of the political and governmental 
systems of two western states and also exam¬ 
ines the growing importance of politica 
phenomena which manifest themselves at 
the supranational level. 

At the individual level significant changes 
have been occurring in modes of polihcal 
activity and in many people s athtudesto 
what (if anything) constitutes worthwhile 
involvement in politics and pubhc affairs^ 
D308 attempts to analyse these changes by 

as the women's movement or the greens , 
and experiments in industrial democracy .iy 
the end of the course you should be able to 
formulate your own reasoned view of what 
constitutes 'democracy' and understand why 
this complex yet popular idea is today as 
controversial and alive as at any time in its 
long history. 

Content The course is organized in seven 
blocks. 

Block 1 examines how and why democratic 
ideas and institutions have arisen. 

Block 2 looks at how democracy' may be 
defined and at the development of compet¬ 
ing ideas about the kinds of democracy that 
are possible and desirable. 

Block 3 starts with an examination of US 

po\it\ca\ culture, the institutions of Ub 
government, and how public policy is made. 
Then a parallel and comparative study is 
made of France. Finally there is a discussion 
of some general questions concerning the 
comparison of different political and 
governmental systems. 

Block 4 looks at challenges to existing demo¬ 
cratic forms and examines issues such as 
democratic politics in Eastern Europe, the 
effects of nationalism and the influence of 
supranational institutions and global net¬ 
works. 

Block 5 The emphasis is on innovations in 
contemporary democratic theory and prac¬ 
tice. The block looks at new forms of demo¬ 
cracy such as industrial democracy and the 
women's movement and examines the pos¬ 
sible extension of democracy into sectors 
such as foreign policy where 'reasons of state' 
have often been used to limit democracy. 
Block 6 The goal is to encourage you to relate 
course work to contemporary political phe¬ 
nomena. A choice of one from at least three 
options will be available. The options will be 
guided reading of a prescribed text or deeper 
study of an area covered earlier in the course, 
such as industrial democracy. 

Block 7 A review of the main course themes 
with revision in mind. 


aspects of the US political system. The second set is 
linked to Block 5. examining some of the new forms 
of democracy with which that part of the course ts 
concerned. There are also eight one-hour audio 
cassettes spread throughout the course. 

Set books D. Held Models of Democracy, Polity 
Press V. Wright (1988) The Government andfolitns 
of Fmmr. Unwin Hyman (3rd edn ). 

Two course readers. Vie American Political Process 
and New Forms of Democracy, will be sent to you as 
part of the course material. The Block f> options 
may require the guided reading of an extra text 
which you will be asked to obtain 


D309__ 

COGNITIVE 

PSYCHOLOGY 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites [D2081 and/or 
D209. D3U8 has been designed with the contents of 
[D102]/D103, |D208] and D209 very much in mind. 

Complementary and related courses D3l)K is 
complementary to [D208| and D209, both in its 
focus on democratic processes and institutions and 
in its choice of cases. 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%), seven non- 
assessed CMAs and the examination (50%). 
Substitution can apply to one TMA but not to the 
project TMA related to Block 6. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
are concentrated on just two parts of the course. 
The first set is connected to Block 3, looking at 


Third level: full credit 

D309 is an essential course for students who 
want recognition of their degree by the 
British Psychological Society (see Section 1). 

The course will acquaint you with the most 
important theories and methods of cognitive 
psychology. It is concerned with higher 
mental processes and the ways in which 
knowledge is acquired, stored and used, and 
it emphasizes the relevance of the theories 

and findings of cognitive psychology to 

mental activities in everyday life. Three 
methods are introduced: experiments, the 
use of computer models and introspection. 
Full instruction will be given in writing 
simple computer programs, in experimental 
design and in statistical analysis, which 
requires only basic arithmetical skills. 

Content There are four main areas 
Memory Everyday memory; working memory; 
encoding and retrieval. 

‘Language understanding Language and 
knowledge; models of language under¬ 
standing. 

Problem solving Models of problem solving; 
production systems and cognitive skills. 
Perception and representation Conceptual 
categories; seeing objects; the computational 
approach to vision. 

These four topics are in the form of books, 
with the same titles, in the Open Guides to 
Psychology series, published by Open Uni¬ 
versity Press. You will not need to buy them; 
they will be sent to you. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [D303]. 

Recommended prerequisites DSE202 or [DS262] 
since they cover the introductory material that 
forms the basis for more detailed treatment in 
D309. 

Assessment TMAs 01-08 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to two 
TMAs. 

Computing Computing is introduced at day and 
summer schools for writing artificial intelligence 
programs and for controlling experiments. 

Summer school Course based, providing experi¬ 
ence and training in experimental methods and in 
writing simple computer programs. 

Students with disabilities No special problems 
are expected, although if you have a visual handi¬ 
cap you may have substantial difficulties with 
home experiments. 

Set books A. M Aitkenhead and j. M. Slack 
(eds.) Issues in Cognitive Modelling, Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates (course reader). A. W. Ellis 
Reading, Writing and Dyslexia: a Cognitive Analysis. 
Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. J. Greene and M. 
D'Oliveira (1985) Learning to Use Statistical Vests in 
Psychology: a Student's Guide, Open University 
Press (in the series Open Guides to Psychology) 


prison S novvh?m .m- CWrf ConXbl« and 
ate ^uvt^Ue^ystem? Where do our ideas 

prisoners 7 Are poverty or the weakening of 
family discipline sufficient explanations for 
he rising rates of crime? Are women less 
crimS than men? Is there really a rise m 
crime"- and. if so. are we right h- 'n.ejprc. . 
as a symptom ot growing social conflict or 
break-up of society? Is crime thesanuin 
every society? Do we need more or less law 

an Thes d e e are some of the questions con¬ 
sidered in Crime 1 , /ns.fcc and saernty In 
vears such questions have risen to the tore 
front of public attention. They are mattersfo 

urgent debate in government they are 

widely discussed in the media and everyday 
conversation. D310 has been designed as a 
broadly based interdisciplinary social science 
course It examines both histoncal and cur 
rent issues concerning the nature of crime, 
the functioning of the law and the criminal 
justice system. It is not a specialist course in 
criminology. Rather, it uses questions of 
crime, the law and the machinery of justice to 
explore the nature of social order; to examine 
how conflicts and disputes in society are 
regulated; and why individuals do or do not 
conform to the norms and standards of 
behaviour prescribed by the social order. We 
examine crime and the law as vantage points 
from which wider descriptions and expla¬ 
nations of how society works can be 
surveyed. 

A degree of independent study is encou¬ 
raged through use of a course reader, study 
guides, set books and supplementary 
readings, which culminates in an oppor¬ 
tunity to explore in detail an aspect of crime, 
the criminal justice system (including pri¬ 
sons) or criminology which is of particular 
interest to you. 


methods in research on institutions- You wriH 


D310 


CRIME, JUSTICE AND 
SOCIETY 

Third level: full credit 

How much crime is there? Is there a criminal 
personality? Is the law the last defence of the 


Content The course has five blocks. There 
is a choice of two routes through the last 
block of the course. 

Block 1 An introduction to the course raising 
such issues as the quality of media represen¬ 
tations of crime; the extent of crime; the 
causes of crime and how it can most 
effectively be controlled. 

Block 2 traces developments in changing 
patterns of crime and transformations in the 
law and machinery of justice in Britain from 
the eighteenth to the mid-twentieth century. 

It provides the necessary historical basis for 
understanding the present character and 
problems of crime and the law in the light of 
their past development. 

Block 3 deals with contemporary institu¬ 
tions of justice such as the police, courts and 
the penal system as they affect both adults 
and juveniles. As well as providing a guide to 
the criminal justice system, it also identifies a 
number of controversial questions in it such 
as police accountability, the impartiality of 
the judiciary and the effects of imprison¬ 
ment, and assesses the relative merits of the 
separate system of justice that has developed 
in Scotland. 

Block 4 draws on the two disciplines of 
sociology and psychology to examine how 
crime and the law have been analysed and 
explained within the social sciences. It 
surveys some of the most recent significant 
developments in the theory and explanation 
of crime and law. 

Yo/i choose one of the following two options far the 
next block:* 

either 

Block 5, which offers a critical analysis ol 
research methods within criminology, 
through the analysis of a set text on hooli¬ 
ganism'. This is used as an example ol how 
criminological texts can be subject to critical 
inquiry and how different research agendas 
may suggest alternative approaches. In the 
final double TMA you are required to reflect 
on these issues with a view to presenting 
your own ideas for further research in a 
subject area of your own choice, 
or 

Block 5A, which looks at issues 


papers in a variety of styes, m ^ he 

theoretical matt rial .. for further 

course and pro uce theme 

research. Prison research_isthem 
of the block, but th | jcab)e other 

discussed are “l" 11 ? , s „< the 

institutions and to otner y 
criminal justice syst cecJ diploma in 

‘Block 5 options An Ad ^ p , a £ ned , to 

Criminology B l«* iA oplwn 

(wo full credits forThis diploma. t h ^ 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

txcUld ,d combinations |D335(, which - 
replaced; |D431j u^-oassed a course from 

Usually students who h P register for 

an excluded cornb,n ^“° me exc luded combtn- 
another course from the ™ e< ,f you have 
ation. However, in * h * 3351 but have not had it 
successfully completed [D335I but n lf 

of the grade, the hal teaching material 

relinquished Virtualty a Q |f 

from [D335| has been mcorixiratesl ^ 

wish to take up this °P“", y 
consult your tutor-counsellor first. 

vides an applied are nsvchologv or 

already studied courses within the ps>ctioiog> 

sociology disciplines. 

Complementary and relate courses A310 

[D2081, D209, D321, 1D355], IE205J. 

Assessment TMAs 014)6 (50%> and the el¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to oner. 
TMAs 01-05. TMA 06 is a compulsory double 
weighted assignment and therefore cannot be used 
for substitution; it will have a threshold of 3(1 


Cassettes Important issues raised in the course 
are given further analysis on five audio cassettes 

Set books G. Pearson Hooligan: A H:s: H 
Respectable Fears , Macmillan P. Marsh. E. Rosser 
and R. Harre, The Rules of Disorder (set book tor 
Block 5 only), Routledge F. Heidensohn iitwc: 
and Crime. Macmillan. M. Fitzgerald. G. McLen¬ 
nan, J. Pawson Crime and Society. Routledge 
(course reader) 


D312_ 

GLOBAL POLITICS 

Third level: full credit 

This course explores the main characteristics 
of the contemporary global political and 
economic orders, and in doing so examines 
the limits of state autonomy in an increas¬ 
ingly interdependent world. For example 
we are all aware just how far events abroad 
like the burning of the rainforest in Brazil or 
politieal protests in South Africa, have global 
political consequences. D312 gives particular 
attention to the powerful forces which 
determine what governments around the 
world can and cannot do. 

Content 

BUxk l Introductwn to the course 
Block 2 Superpoiocr riixtlry ami glolxtl [xd it teal 
amifh'tition (b weeks work) One of the main 
features of the modern international political 
world has been the onset of the Cold War and 
the resurgence of a Second Cold War that ha* 
shaped international relations in the 1980s. 
This block examines the origins of the Second 
Cold War and some of it* implications for 
contemporary global polities and the politic* 
ot three regions; Central America, the Middle 
East, and South Asia. It explores the claim 
that Cold War politics have determined 
and elobal relation'; i t\ .-i j 












and acted as the most powerful force in 
relations between nations. 

Block 3 Technology, change and the global politi¬ 
cal order (5 weeks’ work! Nuclear tech¬ 
nology has been an important new element 
in great-power competition and the nuclear 
arms race a central feature of world politics. 
This block explores how far the arms race is 
driven by technology and then widens its 
scope to discuss the degree to which tech¬ 
nology. as a force in itself , is transforming the 
nature of world politics. Bv examining the 
influence of nuclear power, communi¬ 
cations, space and information technology 
upon the nature of world politics the block 
evaluates the role of technological progress 
as a powerful force for creating new global 
issues and intensifying an interdependence 
between states which can only be managed 
by establishing structures of international 
co-operation. 

Block 4 A global economy ? (7 weeks’ 

work) Technological developments, while 
obviously important have taken place within 
an economic framework and cannot reallv be 
divorced from systems of economic produc¬ 
tion and exchange. How far have stronger 
international links been made through the 
formation of a world economic system? What 
is the nature of any such global economy and 
how far does it determine the nature and 
direction of international political develop¬ 
ment'' Are the capitalist and communist 
worlds both part of a broader economic 
svstem? This block examines the notion of a 
global economy and explores its implications 
for international and domestic politics. 

Buvk 5 Politic* in a global society? (7 weeks' 
work Economic structures and technologi- 
cai forces hav e dearly plaved a large part in 
the formation of a more tightly-knit inter¬ 
national svstem. Is the power of the state, 
therefore being eroded or extended by 
growing interdependence? This block evalu¬ 
ates competing outlooks upon the emergence 
of a world society and the contemporary' 
significance of the nation state in world 
politics. 

Block 6 Research project (7 weeks' 
work; The research project is designed to 
enable vou to choose a current issue or topic 
which interests you and write an extended 
/doublei TMA, based upon your own 
research undertaken at summer school. The 
first five blocks supply the background and 
range of concepts you need in order to tackle 
individual topics for yourself. The summer 
sc'n.Kj] will provide facilities for personal 
iibrarv work and opportunities for tutorial 
and group activities on the subject of your 
choice, both with other students and with 
tutorial staff, as well as for reviewing the 
course material. 

Block 7 Conclusion 0 week's work) A final 
review of the main concepts involved in the 
idea of global politics. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites |D102J/D103, D20S, 
D2(»S and D209. The course is complementary to 
D'MJB and is designed to further the themes intro¬ 
duced by |D208| and D209. You are advised to take 
one or both of these second-level courses before 
beginning D312 

Assessment Six TMAs, including a project whic h 
counts as a double-weighted IMA, and the exam 
■nation. Subsitution will apply to up to one TMA 
but not to the* project. 

Cassettes T here are seven audio cassettes linked 
directly *o the blocks and project. 

Summer school Course based See also above. 

Set book I Halliday (J9K6) I hr Making of thr 
Second Cold War, Verso (2nd edn). 


D314 _- 

RESTRUCTURING 

BRITAIN 

Third level: full credit 

This interdisciplinary course examines some 
of the important changes which have 


reshaped the structure of contemporary 
Britain and its place in the international 
system during the last twenty-five years. It 
asks whether a significant restructuring is 
under way and attempts to explain the 
changes which have occurred. The course 
should enable you to make a critical examin¬ 
ation of different theories and relate them to 
the available evidence. It has three sections, 
on economy, society, politics and the state, 
and instead of traditional units there are 
three main course books and three readers, 
permitting you to read and assess some of the 
important articles and debates for yourself. 
The uneven geographical dimension of 
change is a point of attention throughout the 
course. 

Content Britain has experienced a number 
of large economic, social and political 
changes during the last twenty-five years. 
Manufacturing industry and employment 
have suffered a sharp decline and Britain's 
share of world manufacturing exports has 
fallen sharply as manufactured imports have 
risen. At the same time, the number of jobs in 
the service sector has grown rapidly. This has 
led some commentators to suggest that 
Britain has been de-industrialized and that 
we are now a 'post-industrial' society. There 
have also been changes in the structure of 
employment. Many skilled male jobs in 
manufacturing have disappeared, particu¬ 
larly in the inner cities and the older 
industrial regions, and there has been a rapid 
growth of part-time low-skilled jobs, many of 
which are held by women, as well as a 
massive increase in the level of unem¬ 
ployment. There has also been an increase in 
the number of 'white collar' office jobs and a 
decline in the number of manual workers, 
which has led some observers to suggest that 
the traditional working class is disappearing 
and that Britain is becoming a middle-class 
society. 

These views are open to question, but what 
is clear is that there have been significant 
changes in the economy, work, consumption 
and social structure of Britain. These 
economic and social changes, and their very 
uneven geographical incidence, raise a 
number of questions about the changing 
form and geography of culture and politics in 
contemporary Britain, it has been suggested 
that there is a growing gulf between the 
affluent south-east and the rest of the 
country, between the poor inner cities and 
the wealthy suburbs, and that these 'two 
nations' of income and wealth, employment 
and unemployment, owner-occupiers and 
council tenants, are reflected in a growing 
geographical division in party political align¬ 
ment and voting. It has also been suggested 
that the post-war political consensus on 
housing, employment and the welfare state 
is dead and that we have entered a new era of 
market-oriented policies. At the wider inter¬ 
national level, there are questions about the 
UK's changing relationships with Europe, 
with the USA and with the Commonwealth. 

Taken collectively, these issues and 
changes raise the question of whether Britain 
has undergone a radical transformation in its 
economy, social structure, culture and poli¬ 
tics over the last twenty-five years, and it is 
this question that the course considers. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisite |D102]/D103 It 
would he to your advantage to have taken at least 
one of the courses listed below. 

Complementary and related courses (D202], 
(D204J, D205, D2D9, D211. 

Assessment T MAs 02-07 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply lor up to one 
I MA. T MA 01 is formative and will not be used lor 
assessment 

Cassettes There are two audio cassettes. 

Preparatory reading You might find it uselul to 
read some of the following: A. Gamble (1WI) 
Britain in Decline, Macmillan; S. I ash and I Llrrv 
Thr I'.nd of Unionised Capitalism, Polity Press. 
K Hudson and A Williams (|9H(>) The Llriilai 
Kingdom, Harper and Row. 

Set books 'I hree readers will be provided as part 
of the course material 


D321_ 

PROFESSIONAL 

JUDGMENT 


Third level: half credit 

A course about how and how well profes¬ 
sionals deal with individual cases and about 
how they could and (perhaps) should deal 
with them. Our aim is to provide you with 
the background you need to understand and 
take part in debates about the quality of 
professional judgment and decision making. 
These processes have become the subject of 
an increasing number of legal cases and 
public inquiries and are generating growing 
political and public interest. 

Content Using medicine as its case study 
and presenting the debate in the form of a 
dialogue, the course examines competing 
views as to whether professional judgments 
about individual cases are seriously defective 
or deficient. Errors in reasoning, inefficien¬ 
cies in use of resources and insufficient 
consideration of patients' values are the main 
'diagnoses' considered. The 'treatments' 
offered by those who make a positive diag¬ 
nosis include the adoption of formal, and 
typically computer-based, judgment and 
decision aids (e.g. expert systems, decision 
analysis programs), greater peer review and 
the reform of the education of professionals 
so as to equip them with improved judgment 
and decision-making skills. 

These questions are considered first at the 
level of the individual interaction between 
professional and 'client' (Units 1-7), and then 
in their politico-economic, ethical and legal 
contexts (Units 8-10). Unit 11 looks at the 
education and wider socialization of profes¬ 
sionals (and their clients) and discusses cur¬ 
rent and possible future changes in these. 
The debate is conducted within the contrast¬ 
ing but related cultures of Britain and North 
America. 

Most of the case material is medical hut the 
course is intended for all those who deal with 
individual cases and all those involved in or 
affected by their judgments and decisions. 
There is some supplementary material on a 
number of other professions and you can 
select an area of personal interest for part of 
your work. 

The course introduces the types of 
analysis which must be understood as a 
preliminary to informed participation in 
discussions about the quality of professional 
judgment and the merits of various decision 
support systems. If you have little numerical 
background you are likely to find the course 
demanding, though the presentation has 
been designed with you in mind 
(competence in manipulating statistics is not 
required). 

The course is television-based and you 
must be able to watch the programmes. The 
Introductory texts summarize the main points 
of each programme and provide a lengthier 
dialogue on its main themes as well as 
supporting material and examples. They also 
introduce the extended treatments provided 
in the set reading, which comes in the form of 
a reader and supplementary offprints. 

A particular feature of the course is the 
relationship between its content and its 
assessment. You will be exposed to, as well 
as studying, professional judgment and we 
have taken the opportunity to make the 
assessment of the course part of its subject 
matter. By course assessment we mean both 
our assessment of your work and your 
assessment of ours, we will be asking you to 
make (brief) judgments of the course and its 
teaching as part of vour assignments Since 
this may create some worries we have 
developed special ethical codes: if you are 
contemplating taking the course, you should 
write immediately for a copy of the Course 
Codes to Jack Dowie, Social Sciences (Car 
diner), The Open University, Milton Keynes 
MK7 (>AA. ll will be assumed that it you 
finally register for D321 you have given your 
informed consent to the ethical code and read 
the matching code agreed to bv your tutor 
and the course team. 

NOT i s FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Assessment I MAs 01-04 (50%). of which one out 


of TMAs 01-03 will be substitutable, and the 
examination (50%). 

Tuition We hope to provide at least one face-to- 
face tutorial and a limited number of inter-regional 
day schools. 

Broadcasts Eleven TV programmes. 

Set books A specially prepared reader: J. A 
Dowie and A Elstein (eds.) Professional judgment: a 
Reader in Clinical Decision Making, Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press. 


D345 _ 

ECONOMICS AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 

Third level: half credit 

This course is designed to increase your 
understanding of current issues in economic 
policy and to strengthen your ability to use 
economic theory. In D345, basic economic 
analysis is applied to a wide range of impor¬ 
tant practical problems: from the abolition of 
domestic rates to the privatization of nation¬ 
alized industries, from the queues in the 
National Health Service to the food moun¬ 
tains of the Common Agricultural Policy, 
from the reform of the tax and social security 
systems to the importance of the public sector 
borrowing requirement. Obviously, not only 
economic analysis is involved. D345 will 
show you how the application of basic- 
economic analysis can clarify the problems 
and help to assess the different policies 
advocated by politicians, and others, to deal 
with them. But there is also an important 
political ingredient in these, and in the other 
matters considered in the course, and this too 
is taken into account. 

Content There are four blocks in the course. 
The first, which you will be studying while 
the Chancellor prepares the annual budget 
statement, concentrates on the budget. W'e 
explain the procedures bv ivh/ch conflicting 
interests and economic pressures are 
combined in the budget presented to Parlia¬ 
ment. You will see, for example, the signifi¬ 
cance of economic arguments over the PSBR, 
and vvhv, particularly since 1979, the idea 
that the budget could be manipulated to 
reduce unemployment has been rejected by 
the government. Theories and arguments 
which lie behind opposing views of w hat the 
government should do to make the cconomv 
more efficient, and the outcome more fair, 
are discussed and drawn upon throughout 
the course. More than a quarter of 
government expenditure is undertaken by 
local government and so we also examine the 
role of local government in the UK. 

The second block is about taxation. Fun¬ 
damental tax reforms are advocated bv politi¬ 
cians in all parties. 1 he characteristics of the 
present tax system, and some of the main 
criticisms of it, are outlined: and then various 
reforms such as changing personal income 
tax and introducing a poll tax to replace 
domestic rates, are examined. 

Block 3 examines government policy 
towards industry and agriculture. What is 
the real reason for the recent programme ot 
privatization? What should the 
government's policy be (and what is it) 
towards monopolies and nationalized 
industries? Can it successfully influence priv¬ 
ate sector investment decisions to improve 
the performance of the economy? You will 
also find a clear account of the Common 
Agricultural Policy, and see what alternatives 
are being considered in the EEC for its 
reform. 

The last block concentrates on economic 
aspects of the welfare state. We examine the 
social security system and proposals lor its 
reform, we look at the government's influ¬ 
ence on the distribution of income and we 
explain the problems which have to be faced 
in deciding policies for the NHS. The last unit 
will help vou to review and revise the course 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination |D323|. 

Recommended prerequisites D345 was written 
with the assumption that vou have already studied 









nttO or d similar coun* <[02221 and or (D2841). It 
v H, are in an\ doubt about whether you are 
“wiatch prepares!, please consult vour tutor- 
asunder or the OMS C ourse Manager Faculty 
l)t 5»xial Sciences. Walton Hall 


Related courses This course complements other 
University courses concerned with government or 
’i uA tor example (trom the Social Sciences 
Tasn.lM D20^ U>208|. 0211. \DMA\. |D3551. 


Students with disabilities L ourse and supple 
mentarx materials are not available on tape 


Assessment Four TMAs (50".. t and the examm 
ahon <50" ) Substitution will applv tor up to one 
TMA. 


Cassettes Two audio cassettes and accompany 
,ng booklets help \ ou re\ ise certain basic economic 
voncepts and guide you through worked examples 
oi Mime ot the techniques used in the course 


Set books A Gillie. R. Lov.h u and G Thompson 
ti'iii l\ouonth Policy Hodder and 
Stoughton (course reader). I A Kav and M A 
king tl9«4) I/.v Hnti>h Tax System. Oxtord Uni- 
irrsitx press (rVlh edn I The current issue of PuNic 
iVmam .s available to 0345 students at a redueed 
rate details ot hoys to buy it will be sent in the tirst 
course mailing 


D437 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
GUIDED STUDY COURSE 

Fourth level: half credit 


I his course is designed to enable you, at the 
end ot vour degree programme, to investi¬ 
gate certain topics within a more flexible 
guided study programme, thereby yvidenmg 
the range of topics which can be studied at 
the undergraduate level and allowing lor an 
amount of specialization appropriate to an 
honours degree. T he course is built around 
prescribed reading, and you are expected to 
study more independently than at third level; 
you are also expected to show greater initia¬ 
lise m obummg essential reading materials. 
Ml guided studv courses are mounted from 
vear lo vear and what is offered in a particular 
\ ear will be decided in the previous year. No 
more than tyvo of these courses may be 
studied. 

At present we plan to present the follow¬ 
ing in 1991: 

D437 Conflict ami change in the countryside 

If vou intend to register you should write for 
the leaflet 'Guided Study Courses', which 
gives details of the 1991 course including 
objectives, course outline and guidance on 
books. It is available from the Central 
Enquiry Service, PO Box 71, The Open Uni¬ 
versity, Walton Hall, Milton Kevnes MK7 
6AC, tel. 0908 653231. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Course material The matenal for the course 
comprises a course description, course guide, 
booklists and tutor-marked assignments; there are 
no printed units. There are no broadcasts and no 
summer school. 

Conditional registration Because of the form of 
this course and the method by which it will be 
taught, the number of students will be restricted to 
25. The prerequisites are three post-foundation 
credits in the social sciences, or closely related 
credits, including one course at third level. Appli¬ 
cations will be considered during the period of 
conditional registration; those whose combination 
of credits for a chosen course appears not to 
provide a suitable preparation will be advised by 
letter to reconsider their registration before the 
final date for conditional registration. 

Note Students are not selected for this course: the 
25 places are allocated according to usual OU 
procedures. 

Tuition The course is taught by a member of 
full-time staff, and tuition is provided through 
correspondence based on the TMAs 

Assessment There are six TMAs (the substitution 
rule applies for one I MA) and the examination. 
Full details of the assessment strategy is given in 
the leaflet mentioned above. There are more TMAs 
than in other half-credit courses so that there can 
be* more communication between tutors and 
students. 


Students with disabilities If you have a mmi.iI 
handicap you may have some difficulty < ourse 
and supplementary materials are not available on 
tape. 

Set books There will be sot books and you may 
need to make extensive use ot specified books and 
publications in vour local library Further details 
about sot books can bo obtained from the L ontral 
Enquiry Service (see above). 


DE304 _— 

RESEARCH METHODS 
IN EDUCATION AND 
THE SOCIALSCIENCES 

Third level: full credit 

Last presentation 1991 

This course is offered jointly by the Social 
Sciences Faculty and the School ot Education 
and pertains to any course in these areas 
which draws on research findings as a source 
of evidence. However, it is of most relevance 
to research based in the disciplines of socio- 
logy, psychology and education. 

This is one of the courses which may be 
taken bv students who wish to obtain recog¬ 
nition of their degree by the British Psycho¬ 
logical Society (see Section 1 of this 
publication). 

The course has two main aims. First, it 
equips vou with the information and skills 
you need to evaluate research in the social 
sciences in both academic and non-academic 
contexts. By giving you a fuller understand¬ 
ing of the methods, processes and problems 
of social research, it enables you to judge 
reports of research findings and to assess the 
practical implications of research. Secondly, 
the course provides a good grounding for 
those who wish to undertake their own 
research in the social sciences. 

Content The course concentrates on the 
design, collection and analysis of research 
data in three broad research styles: ethno¬ 
graphy, survey and experiment. Experimen¬ 
tal methods are not taught in as much detail 
as the other two styles, the emphasis being 
on the logic of experimentation. Detailed 
procedures for data collection in laboratory 
experiments are not considered. 

The written course texts are organized into 
the following eight blocks: 

Block 1 Variety in social science research 
Case studies are used to give an introductory 
survey of the theory and practice of social 
research. The block identifies the main char¬ 
acteristics of three research styles and gives 
examples of each style in practice. 

Block 2 Beginning research This block con¬ 
centrates on the origins of research ideas, the 
use of existing data sources, and descriptive 
statistical analysis. 

Block 3 Research design This block con¬ 
siders research design including surveys and 
sampling techniques, experiments and 
designs involving ethnographic methods. 
Block 4 Data collection procedures and 
Block 5 Classification and measurement In 
these two blocks problems and methods of 
data collection are discussed, including tech¬ 
niques of participant observation, interviews 
and the design and administration of ques¬ 
tionnaires. 'Measurement' in the social 
sciences and the construction of educational 
tests and attitude scales are covered in Block 5. 
Block 6 Making sense of data and 
Block 7 Modelling relationships in data 
These are about data analysis, including 
ethnographic data, and statistical inference. 
Block 8 Evaluation of research This block 
concentrates on the evaluation of research in 
both its technical and ethical aspects. It also 
revises material taught earlier in the course. 

Parts of certain blocks are optional, i.e. 
non-examinable. They are Block 2 Part 3, 
Block 5 Part 4 and Block 7 Parts 2 and 3. The 
order of study of the blocks has been revised 
in order to allow you to work on the projects 
throughout the year. 

The eight blocks are complemented by 
three set books, two of which are readers 
specially prepared for the course. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combination |RJ4t|. whkh it 

tin* minimum .nut it is assumed Unit V«>u h.ivi only 

an elementary .... n " 

experience ot statistics 

Complementary courses The -urse will cmitre 
bule to Hu* cntu.il appreciation >’f ’V M 
sciences or educational studiesicourM, 

c^cocebom^m^md.^^^ 

X™ lends to undertake postgraduate work 
reouirine the collection ot empirical data Hu 
X"is'complemented bv MOSR41 (wH.ch o 
l„M curve in sutislkal .ur.ilvsr- will. ~..».*-. .ri| 
sl , on soci.il science)- I Ft TO-* n *'«» 
components in Ihe MS. in Advanced Lducal.onal 
and Social Research Methods (further rn ormetum 
on this is obtainable from the Central Inquiry 
Service). 

Assessment Five assessment 

STM A 0.1 (5%); (fit elhntrRraphy pr.>tec* MN1A Os 

(15%); (in) survey project SIMA II (15 •). < 
evaluation project STMA 13 (15%), and1 (v) Hu 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply for 
single-weighted TMA component (0 but not to _thi 
double-weighted project components (..), (m) and 
(iv). Thresholds of 30% will apply to each of thi 
project components (ii), (Hi) and (iv) and to the final 
examination. . . 

The assessment is an important part ot ttu 
course, not only as a measure of performance but 
also as a means of giving you practical experience 
in the application of skills taught. Continuous 
assessment is by a mixture of formative and 
summative' TMAs. One formative TMA is an 
optional exercise. The other two formative TMAs 
are submissions, in draft form, of the survey and 
ethnography project reports. These allow you to 
receive comment and advice on the reports from 
your tutor before submitting the assignments for 
assessment. The formative TMAs, each equivalent 
to 0.5 TMAs, do not count towards the award of a 
credit. There is one short summative TMA early in 
the course. The remaining summative TMAs con¬ 
sist of three projects, each two I MAs in length. I he 
first two projects require the collection and analysis 
of survey and ethnographic interview data. The 
final project is concerned with the evaluation of 
research reports. You can expect to devote about a 


Cassettes The teaching components of the course 
are completed by four audio cassettes. These 
present a series of programmes on a wide variety of 
topics including project work, statistical analysis 
and the ethics and politics of social research. There 
are no broadcast TV programmes, but video casset¬ 
tes of programmes made for the course may be 
shown at tutorials and day schools. These pro¬ 
grammes demonstrate interviewing techniques 
relevant to project work, and teach some statistical 
techniques. 


Students with disabilities This is an active 
course, involving some interviewing. It may not be 
suitable therefore for students with certain disabil¬ 
ities. If you are in any doubt you should seek 
advice from your tutor-counsellor, or from the 
Adviser on the Education of Students with Disabil¬ 
ities. 


Wh.il * work’ C an and should non-patd 
work suc h as housework and voluntary work 
U r.-Rard.-d as work’ Is crimim.I art" V 
work’ I low. too. art- we to regard Ihe < 
economy' or the paid official' work of the 
rnonan hy? I he .ourse refle. Is conlemporary 
debates whic h ehall.-nge everyday assump¬ 
tions about work and reveals h. . < ur 

'common sense' view of the eontep >> . 

proves lo he riddled w.lh mronsis.. nchs. 

' | he course w, II appeal lo .myonewhc s 

interested in exploring these 
further and in understanding how and why 
work is six tally organized, and 111 . " 

oucnccs Of this for our lives as well as lor 
social stability and chan#* 

Content Ihe course divided 

blocks The first considers various tvps..I 

work and Ihe pnm.ples whieh ihese x p. 
reveal e g ‘be nature id some *»rk in 

ruMVEuropean societies the*control of factory/ 
work, the i ulturul and gender»onstrm tmn of 
housework; the historical development » 
agricultural work, and the professe s 
ckrim to trustworthiness, lo a considerable 
extent it thus establishes the agenda for th 
rest of the course , 

The second block hikes a widt r 
what determines work design s i • 
mately, culture or modern 

is responsible for work design? Ibis.,,.' 

is explored through two detailed * 
lions of work, in France and tn mod* rn 

C The- third block is directly concerned"- ith 
current trends w.ih.n places ot «'•>*; 
considers the design of factors emplm • 
the nature and determinants of *e demand 
and supplv of labour, and differences in -he 
ways in which employees are -warded -he 


structure. . 

The last block takes a broader look at me 
relationship between work and society b\ 
considering those aspects ot sooetx edu¬ 
cation, the family, ideology) which serve 
support and sustain current terms ot w. rs 
with all their inequalities and potential tor 
conflict. 

The course also contains three review 
units to allow vou to catch up with your work 
if you have fallen behind; to reflect ir an 
organized manner, on some general qut — 
tions w'hich have been raised in earlier units 
but w'hich might not have been directs 
treated, and to revise for the examination 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [DE3?*. 

Recommended prerequisites At. 

that you should have studied ene or more or :ru 
following courses: (D102] D10? |D2i 1-1 
DT200, IE2051, E333. U221. It vou hai e no: Mua-.ed 
any of these prerequisites vou are encou-ai;od 
read the unit matenal in advance or a genera 
preparatory' text such as P. Worsiev ^ss 
Introducing Sociology. Penguin 


Set books J. Bynner and K. M. Stribley (eds.) 
(1979) Social Research: Principles and Pnxedures. 
Longman (course reader): this consists of a collec¬ 
tion of 'classic' methodological articles. M. J. 
Wilson (ed.) (1979) Social ami Educational Research in 
Action: a Book of Readings. Longman (course reader): 
this is a book of readings demonstrating the 
application of research methods in specific 
research projects. H. W. Smith (1975) Strangles ot 
Social Research: The Methodological Imagination 
Prentice-Hall. 


Assessment TMAs 01-04 ;V". and the exam, n- 
ation (50%). Substitution w ill appiv tor ore TV A 

Broadcasts and cassettes The tesei tsum pro¬ 
gramme presents a surxev ot course themes ana. 
ideas. Audio cassettes provide rurthcr anuS\ss ot 
some important issues 

Set books Two specially prepared amhoiogjo 
contaming articles ami excerpts to acvompanv the 
course units: Uraig R Littler (ed. t . .v i. v . .. . • 
Work published by Gower; and K. Thompson (ed 
(1984) Work Employment and Open 

University Press. 


DE325 _ 

WORK AND SOCIETY 

Third level: half credit 

Why is work designed as it is? How and why 
do jobs differ in security, conditions and 
status? Why and how does professional work 
differ from factory work? Why should wo 
trust the professional person but not the car 
dealer? Work is one of the most significant 
things we do and it tells us not only a great 
deal about ourselves as individuals but also a 
great deal, collectively, about the society in 
which we live and toil. 


DE354 _ 

BELIEFS AND 
IDEOLOGIES 


Third level: half credit 

Ihe course looks at some of the ways in 
which know ledge, beliefs and ideologies are 
bound up w ith social systems. 

1 his involves some consideration of differ¬ 
ent theories ot ideology and of power within 
society, but we concentrate mainly on case 
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studies drawn from both historical and con¬ 
temporary examples. We examine how ideas 
aboutjor example, religion and nationalism 
have been formed, and how they sustain or 
challenge existing social relations 


Content Most of the material is in three 
readers with an introduction, conclusion and 
study guides to back them up. 

The introduction outlines the questions to be 
covered m the study of beliefs and ideologies 
and sketches in some of the main definitions of 
the concept of ideology 

The first reader examines the character of 
religious ideology, language and institutions 
contrasting different forms of religion from the 
formal to the popular. It looks in particular at 
the dominant religious formations in 
nineteenth-century Britain, at the Rastafarian 
movement and its relationship to black con¬ 
sciousness and at the place of religion in 
British society since 1945. 


The second reader considers the relationship 
between ideology and political processes - the 
definition of the political' in terms of liberal 
democracy in Britain: the formation of the 
complex of imperialist and nationalist ideo¬ 
logies that ted into modem British Conserva¬ 
tism and as a contrasting case, the role of 
ideology in the making of Fascist Italy- in the 
1920s and '30s. 


The third reader attempts to explain the role 
of particular institutions and agents in organiz¬ 
ing social relations. It deals with the formation 
of specialized forms of knowledge about the 
family, sexuality- and schooling, and the use of 
such knowledge to categorize and regulate the 
population 

The conclusion provides a summary of the 
main themes and concepts developed in the 
course. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisite [D207]. It is strongly 
recommended that you should first study one of the 
social science second-level introductory- discipline 
courses, preferably- 'but not necessarily) (D207). 

Complementary and related courses The course is 
one of three sponsored bv the sociology discipline, 
the others being fD207],' DE325 and, from 1992, 
D213. Other related courses are [A203], [A309J 
A315. D209. D306. [U2G3J, U221. 

Assessment rour TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50° c). Substitution will apply for up to one 


Cassettes Three 90-minute audio cassettes extend 
the tutorial facilities of the course, enhance the 
teaching of theories of ideology and give guidance in 
the study of the more difficult course readings. 

Set books Three readers have been prepared for 
the course which contain most of the set reading. 
They are: R. Bocock and K. Thompson (eds.) Religion 
and IderAogy, Manchester University Press. J. Donald 
and S. Hall (eds.) Politics and Ideology, Open Uni- 
\ersity Press, and V. Beechey and J Donald (eds.) 
Subjectivity and Social Relations, Open University 
Pres-. You need purchase only Religion and Ideology, 
as the other tw-o readers will be supplied as part of 
the course material. 

DSE202 _ 

INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Second level: full credit 

This course provides an introduction to psy¬ 
chology which is suitable for all students wit h 
an interest in this area. It is a recommended 
prerequisite for those who plan to take a 
course such as D307 or D309. It is also an 


essential part of the set of psychology courses 
which is recognized by the British Psycho¬ 
logical Society (see Section 1 of this publi¬ 
cation). f 

The course introduces a wide range of 
approaches and methods in psychology. You 
j K?a 1 rn . to evaluate the models, theories 
and techniques which are described and will 
acquire basic skills necessary for psychologi- 
, rosoniv h A theme of the course material is 
the different ways in which psychology is 
applied in everyday life. 


Content The course is presented in two 
volumes and is divided into eight parts, each 
dealing with a different set of approaches. 
Hach part is accompanied by a television 
programme and has an associated assign¬ 
ment. There are also audio cassettes to 
expand some parts of the course. 


Piirt 1 introduces some questions about the 
theory, methods and uses of psychology, 
which are outlined with the aid of television 
and audio cassette material. 


Part 2 includes chapters on the development 
of self, child development and psychody¬ 
namics. 


Part 3 is about the foundations of behaviour, 
and includes chapters on the biological bases 
of behaviour, learning and conditioning. 
Piirt 4 looks at similarities and differences 
between people and includes chapters on 
intelligence, personality and the humanistic 
approach. There is also a project unit on 
personality. 

Part 5 deals with the psychological processes 
involved in acquiring and making sense of 
information from the environment. It 
includes chapters on perception, attention 
and human memory. There is also a project 
on attention. 


Part 6 contrasts the individual and social 
dimensions, with special reference to lan¬ 
guage, communication and aggression. 

Part 7 examines the applications of psycho¬ 
logy, and includes chapters on clinical psy¬ 
chology and autism. 

Part 8 includes a review of the whole course. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [DS261]; [DS262], which 
this course replaces. 

Recommended prerequisite [D102J/D103. 

Complementary and related courses D102; D309; 
D307; DE304; E206; E362. Please read the Recogni¬ 
tion Information Leaflet about the British Psycho¬ 
logical Society (see Section 1). 

Assessment Eight TMAs (50%) of which three 
will be practical projects, and the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to two TMAs 
but not to TMA 08. 

Broadcasts and cassettes There are eight TV 
programmes dealing with the theme of 'Psycho¬ 
logy in action' and including material about the 
work of psychologists, ranging from laboratory 
scientists to clinical therapists. Two audio cassettes 
will include discussions by well known psycholo¬ 
gists of the controversial issues in psychology. 

Summer school Course based, giving you an 
opportunity to complete two projects of your own 
design in different areas of psychology - social 
psychology and memory research. 

Students with disabilities If you have impaired 
sight you might need some help with the experi¬ 
mental project work. 

Special features You will be expected to have 
access to a calculator, and a strip watch would be 
useful. 


DT200 ___ __ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY: SOCIAL 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
ISSUES 


Second level: full credit 

It has been claimed that information tech¬ 
nology will revolutionize our lives over the 
next decade, and yet how many of us really 
understand what IT is and what the nature of 
the supposed revolution is likely to be? How 
will IT affect you, your family, your 
workplace and our wider social lives? 
Debates, vital to our future, about such 
questions have arisen among many of the 
leading representatives of our society, and 
this course attempts to involve you in them. 

DT200 is an inter-faculty course that 
explores some of the social and technological 
issues arising from the introduction of 
information technology into our everyday 
lives. Its aim is to enable you to make 
informed and critical judgements about these 
issues and to relate them to your own 
experience. 

This is an introductory course, providing 
you with the necessary skills and background 
to proceed to higher level or more specialized 
aspects of IT, and related technologies, in 
either technological or social contexts. 

The course examines a number of matters 
associated with the implementation of IT, 
such as social and material inequalities, the 
distribution of power within and between 
societies, and the future of work. It explores 
the various arguments that have been 
advanced and gives you the evidence to 
enable you to make your own assessments. 
The course considers the social and technolo¬ 
gical processes involved in the use, control of 
and access to various forms of IT so that you 
can make informed judgements relating to its 
social implications. 

You will be expected to spend about 20 per 
cent of your study time working with a 
home-based microcomputer system. This 
will enable you to develop practical skills in 
the use of IT systems for such applications as 
databases, document processing, financial 
models, electronic mail and computer confer¬ 
encing. The software provided will also give 
you practical experience of some of the 
different types of user-interface currently 
under development. 

Content The course is presented in seven 
blocks, each taking about four or five weeks' 
study. Each block is centred on an IT applica¬ 
tion area and selected case studies are 
developed in a mainstream text. Specific 
knowledge or skills relating to technological 
or social aspects are treated in tributary texts. 
Another text suppports the practical activi¬ 
ties associated with each block. 

Block l People, technology and issues 
surveys the main issues to be covered by the 
course. The block also provides a brief history 
of computing and telecommunications and 
describes some of the new IT systems. 

Block 2 IT in the home explores some of the 
IT systems that are available in the home and 
examines the role of families in the acquis¬ 
ition and use of IT. 

Block 3 IT in banking, finance and retailing 
describes the role of IT in hanking and 
retailing. Recent developments covered 
include Electronic Funds Transfer and Point 
of Sale technology. 


Block 4 IT in education and training con¬ 
siders how IT is used to assist in the process 
of education and how individuals are trained 
to use it. 


Block 5 IT in manufacturing looks at the 
application of IT within the UK manufactur¬ 
ing sector. Computer-integrated manufac- 
ture is considered as one potential strategy 
The block discusses changes in the organiz¬ 
ation of companies resulting from the intro¬ 
duction of CIM. 


, ° . . . '-v.i.aiuers me 

attitude of government towards legislation 
and regulations that influence the develop 
ment and use of IT. The social tributary 
provides an introduction to the important 
topics of ownership of information and copv- 
nght protection, and to questions about priv¬ 
acy, surveillance and data protection. 


Block 7 Conclusion: questions and issues 
draws together many of the ideas raised in 
the course and shows how the social and 
technological viewpoints can be integrated to 
provide a more balanced analysis of the 
issues. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites [D102]/D103 or 
T102. No previous knowledge of IT is assumed and 
the necessary technological and social science skills 
are developed within the course. 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%), one associated 
with each of the first six blocks. You will also be 
required to complete a tutor-marked project about 
computer-assisted communications. The examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply to up to two 
TMAs from TMAs 01-05 and 07 but hot to TMA 06. 

Tuition Part of the tuition will be by electronic 
communication which will offer electronic mail 
and computer conferencing facilities for communi¬ 
cation both between tutor and student and 
between students. 

Broadcasts and cassettes The sixteen TV pro¬ 
grammes are an essentia! part of the course, since 
many of the blocks use them to introduce the case 
studies. You should therefore make sure you haw 
access to the programmes or to recordings of them. 
There are also eight radio programmes in which 
you can hear some of the leading figures in IT 
discuss the issues covered by the course. Audio 
cassettes are also provided. 

Students with disabilities Visual handicap or 
impaired manual dexterity may prevent you from 
completing all of the practical exercises on the 
microcomputer. 

Computing facilities You will need continuous 
access to a microcomputer that meets the speci¬ 
fication of the University's home computing 
policy. See page 4. 

A modem is included as a returnable home kit. 

It is used to connect to the OU ACS computer for 
part of the practical work and for tutorial conferen¬ 
ces. You will need a new style BT jack socket tor 
your telephone to use the modem and you will be 
paying the phone charges for connections made in 
this way. 

Set books There is one set book: R. Finnegan, G. 
Salaman and K. Thompson (eds.) Information Tech¬ 
nology: Six-ial Issues, Hodder and Stoughton. This is 
a specially prepared reader containing selected 
papers dealing with the social aspects of IT. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


OVERVIEW 


Courses in the School of Education are of 
interest and value to teachers and non¬ 
teachers alike. They cover a range of subjects 
and disciplines concerned with education 
both at school and beyond. 

Are you a teacher? 

If vou are a teacher (or otherwise profes¬ 
sionally involved in education), the inclusion 
of education courses in your first degree 
profile can serve a dual purpose. Not only do 
they provide you with a professionally rel¬ 
evant component in your degree, but they 
also open up opportunities for further study 
towards an advanced diploma and perhaps a 
master's degree in education. 

Most education courses in the undergra¬ 
duate programme also appear in the Part A 
section of the advanced diplomas available in 
the associate programme. You can count the 
same courses towards both your degree and 
the Part A requirements, and you can even 
choose to complete the advanced diploma 
before you finish your degree. There are 
advanced diplomas in four subject areas - 
Management, Mathematics, Special Needs, 
Technology - and a professional diploma in 
Post-compulsory Education. As each has 
different Part A requirements you will need 
to take account of these when choosing your 
undergraduate course. The chart below sum¬ 
marizes the structure of the advanced profes¬ 
sional development programme; a more 
detailed account of the requirements is pro¬ 
vided in Open Opportunities (see Section 5). 

Successful completion of a good honours 
degree makes you eligible for admission to 
the MA in Education programme. An Open 
University advanced diploma also qualifies 
you for entry to the MA programme (whether 


you are a graduate or not) and exempts you 
from one of the three modules of the higher 
degree. So careful choice of courses in the 
undergraduate programme could put you on 
a ladder leading to more advanced, profes¬ 
sionally relevant qualifications. 

Or are you interested in education from 
another point of view? 

If you are not a teacher but are interested in 
education we can offer lively and varied 
courses with which to enrich your degree 
profile. Students embark on education 
courses from different backgrounds within 
the University. As the School has no founda¬ 
tion course, no assumptions are made about 
what you have already studied. Our second- 
level courses are accessible to all students, 
whatever subjects they have taken before, 
and they are all suitable for study straight 
after foundation level. 

Do you want to become a teacher? 

If you want to construct your degree profile 
so as to improve your prospects of entering 
teaching, how you do this will depend on the 
age group you wish to teach, your subject 
specialism and the course of initial teacher 
training you want to take. With few excep¬ 
tions, entry into teaching in schools follows a 
Postgraduate Certificate of Education 
(PGCE) course or a Bachelor of Education 
(BEd) degree through which you gain quali¬ 
fied teacher status (see Recognition Informa¬ 
tion Leaflet 1.3). Before you -reach this stage 
you will probably want to build up a coherent 
degree in one or two subject areas, but this 
should not prevent you from taking some 
carefully chosen education courses as well. 
For example, you might wish to anticipate 
your teacher training by taking a general 


course such as E208 Exploring educational 
issues. E206 Personality, development and learn 
ino or E271 Curriculum and learning. Or you 
might want to look ahead and take advantage 
of the fact that several of our more specialist 
courses also count towards advanced diplo¬ 
mas (see above). 

Still, before you make any decisions, it 
would be wise to seek advice about entry 
requirements from an institution which 
offers teacher training courses or from the 
Graduate Teacher Training Registry. A few 
institutions are developing part-time PGCE 
courses, most of which last two years and are 
concentrated in subject areas in which there 
is a shortage of teachers. Several of these 
courses are run in collaboration with the 
Open University and incorporate EP228 
Frameworks for teaching, which is available in 
the associate student programme only but 
can be transferred as a half credit towards the 
BA degree. 


Choosing a course 

In the summaries below we give some indi¬ 
cation of how education courses might link 
into particular degree profiles. These sug¬ 
gestions are only a starting point, and you 
will need to read the individual course 
descriptions to see how these courses might 
relate to your interests and plans. 

Full-credit courses 

There are three full-credit second-level 
courses that are particularly well suited to the 
earlier stages of a degree. E208 Exploring 
educational issues offers a view of a wide range 
of topics in contemporary education, both in 
and out of school. It is of interest to anyone 
who has a concern for current educational 
issues as parent, teacher, school governor or 
citizen. The course draws particularly on the 


language and concepts of the social sciences 
and so would be a valuable and up-to-da e 
education contribution to a degree profile 
going in that direction. 

1-206 Personality, development and learning is 
about developmental and educational psy¬ 
chology and is an important part of the set o 
courses recognized by the- British Psychologi¬ 
cal Society as the equivalent of a Jcgree in 
psychology (see Section 1). But whether 
included in that set or treated as a smgk 
course, it provides a lively introduction to the 
fascinating field of child development and 
serves as a preparation for the third-level 
course E362 Cognitive development. 

EH207 Communication and education is a 
study of human communication which 
draws on a variev of traditions not only from 
the language area but also from media and 
communications studies. It has a broad 
appeal and is particularly appropriate for 
those with interests in arts and social 
sciences. 

Half-credit courses 

There are several half-credit courses at 
second level, two of which will be presented 
for the first time in 1991. E271 Curriculum and 
learning gives an informed and up-to-date 
account of aspects of school life which are 
undergoing significant change and so is o 
great interest to both teachers and parents. 
EH232 Computers and learning looks at the 
ways in which computers affect learning in 
all areas of the curriculum and at all stages of 
the education system. 

E241 Special needs in education has proved to 
be a very popular and influential course for 
those who have a personal or professional 
interest in an education system that meets 
the needs of all children. It is an obligator) 
Part A course in the Advanced Diploma in 
Special Needs in Education. 1991 is its last 
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For an Advanced Diploma in Education... 


PART A COURSES 


PART B COURSES 


ADVANCED DIPLOMA 


C 


For an MA in Education.. 


Either fE324~l 


E241 

E325 

E333 

E355 

E271 


E221 

E222 

E321 

E323 

E364 




E241 

E324 

E333 

E355 | E271 | u~\ 

| E323 | and 

E221 

E222 

E364 



Either [EM235] 


one ol these 

and fME234lPME233l * 


Orf any acceptable Maths Association Diploma | 


then [~E802~1 


o 

o 


Advanced 5) 

Diploma in 
Educational 
Management 
(D02) 


=£J 


Advanced /D 

Diploma in 
Mathematics 
Education 
(D04) 




Either |ET217»| 


one of these 
0rrTlQ2 | T101 | 


then |ET517»1 


one of these 

then [ET887jET897l 


For the Professional Diploma... 


PART A COURSES* 

two of these 


E324 

E333 | E355 ! 

■ 


one of these 

E324 

E333 | E3551 

■ 



PART B COURSES * 

two of these 


E872 

E873 

E874 

E875 

E876 

E877 


four of these 


118601 


E872 

E873 

E874 

E875 

E876 

E877 


o 


Advanced /D 

Diploma in 
Technology 
in Schools 
(D07) 


Either 


A School of Education 
advanced or 
professional diploma 
or any acceptable 
non-OU postgraduate 
course 


MA module 


MA module 


o 


E206 

E208 

E324 

E325 

E333 

EH207 


Aditanced 

5 ) 

/ 

EM235 

ME234 

K254» 

E271 

EH232 

■ 

,_rf\‘ 

Diploma in 


MA 

E200 

E201 

E202 

E203 

E204 

E205 

then |~E806~| I \ 

Special Needs 


in 

E222 

E323 

E354 

E364 

EH221 

D355 

P2341 L_ X 

in Education 


Education 

P251 

PD251 

PE231 

PE232 

PME233! 

(D06) 




£) 


0 


PART C COURSES 



MA module 


O 



Professional j£) 

Diploma in 
Post-compulsory 
Education 
(D05) 


,n ”' e lhan °" e <#Pl0 ™ (V0U ™ y C0jnl 3 C0urse ,0 " a,ds a ™ xim ™ 01 *» W°*as o 
Courses with a grey background have been discontinued but will still be counted. 

■ Advanced standing may be awarded for any acceptable non-OU course. 

• These. and any course whose number begins with 8. are available only in the associale prog .mme 


DiXK^^ 

Ed T SoSte ' he " dWC0U,MS are s,u «liP'oma are being rev,owed. 


3 included in the 
Ask the School of 
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u! pres t" ta, j on and't " ill bo replaced in 
199. by another half credit. E242 Uimingfir 

inten'n^r 9 m ’ ,0 P'”S mathematical thinkirw is 
^th th fC l Sh,dems who are concerned 
h the mathematical education of children 

AH , n. two Part A courses in The 
cahon nC n D ' p 0m; ‘ in Mathematics Edu 

vou sh KT a T lnh!n?sted >n this subject 
you should take careful note of the 

aTe’XnTt ?T acwss *ildmn that 

ah T .k iI u he coursc description, 
tend rrtiTi' hal , K 7' Hilt courses at third level 
clo^Iv T'l at defined ar0JS of enquire mom 
them h nd,n i:n?a,t ' r dep,h Although few of 
them have recommended prerequisites they 

more independent kind of 

u T d >" hKh I ? ak f s ,hem better suited to the 
later stages ot a degree profile 

There are two courses in the area of edu- 
cahonal management: E325 Managing sc hools 
wh'ch examines the theory and practice of 
school management from the points of view 
ot both the manager and the managed, and 
iT • •** ?: yG m post-a'mjnrisery education. 
which helps you to apply the main concepts 
and processes of educational management to 
post-school education in various settings. 
Botn courses have an important place in Tart 
A ot the Advanced Diploma in Educational 
N car. 2 cement and E324 is also a Part A course 
m the Professional Diploma in Post- 
compulsory Education. 1^91 sees the last 
presentation of E324 in this form. 

E5oa Fo.icy-mjidng education pro\ides an 
understanding of the context w ithin which 
educational policies are created. It is related 
to the educational management courses (and 
is in Fart A of that advanced diploma) and 
aisk nt> well with social science courses on 
polio-making and sociology. E333 is also a 
Part A course in the Professional Diploma in 
Post-compulsory Education. 

E3oo Education for adults is an introduction 
to the whole field of formal and informal 
education tor adults and so is of interest to 
those with a professional concern for this 
subject and to adult learners — such as Open 
University students - themselves. It is a Part 
A course in the Professional Diploma in 
Rost-compulsory Education. 

£362 Cognitive development, as mentioned 
above, looks in more detail at some of the 
areas of developmental psychology first 
visited in E206 Personality, development and 
learning. Like E206, it is one of the courses 
recognized bv the British Psychological 
Society. 

What to do now 

In this overview' we have tried to give you a 
brief introduction to the School of Edu¬ 
cation's courses. More detail is provided in 
the descriptions that follow. If you want 
further advice or information, please ask the 
School of Education staff tutor at your local 
Regional Centre 

VVhen reading the following course descrip¬ 
tions do not forget to refer back to Sections 
1-3 and Tables I, II and III at the beginning 
of this publication. 


Content 

l U :!T IUCt r, cxplores own percep- 
nTTi ps >. chol ”Ki"l knowledge .is a wav of 
understanding human development and 
behaviour and introduces some diverse 
explanations proposed by psychologists. 
PTvU Human development examines how 
wo develop and what significant influences 
here are. Development, here, is studied 
rom several different points of view, partial- 
larlv the work of Piaget. We consider the 
educational significance of play and the 
importance of parent-child relationships for 
children s emotional and intellectual devel¬ 
opment. 

2 The nature of learning How do we 
learn, remember and act intelligently? Hon¬ 
do we learn our mother tongue? How do we 
learn to read and understand mathematical 
concepts? These are some of the questions 
considered in this block. 

b/i\A 3 Personal and social development 
Hero the direction changes to the description 
and evaluation of theories of personality and 
self. There follows an analysis of how we 
form opinions and judgements about one 
another and how accurate these are. Some 
practical implications of this work are to do 
with children deemed maladjusted at school. 
Block 4 Psychology in practice Here we con¬ 
centrate upon the significance and adequacy 
of psychological interpretations of edu¬ 
cational success and failure, examining win¬ 
some people in our society fail to become 
literate, why black children are less success¬ 
ful in schools than white children, how girls 
can become better mathematicians and what 
are the needs of the dyslexic child. 

Revision and future issues Finally the main 
themes of the course are drawn together and 
some structured revision is provided. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [E201J and [E281]. 

Complementary and related courses E206 is one 
ot the set of psychology courses making up a 
degree recognized by the British Psychological 
Society. It is a useful preparation for E362 and it 
complements DSE202, [DS262J. See Section 1 
E206 contributes to Part A of the Advanced 
Diploma in Special Needs in Education. You can 
apply to count a credit in E206 towards this award 
in the associate student programme. 

Assessment Three assessment components: (i) 
TMAs 01, 03, 05, 07 (28.6%); (ji) project TMAs 02, 

04, 06 (21.4%); (iii) examination (50%). Substi¬ 
tution will apply for up to one TMA from each 
component. Of the seven assessed TMAs, three 
are based on guided project work spread over the 
four central blocks of the course (time has been 
allowed for collecting data). Choices will be avail¬ 
able for these 1 MAs to meet the needs of students 
with disabilities and those studying under restric¬ 
ted conditions. 

Broadcasts The twelve television broadcasts are 
integrated with the course texts. 


Analyse teaching and learning methods. 
Understand the main bases on which the 
education system and schools are organized 
and financed. 

• Understand some of the factors associated 
with different educational provision and 
achievement. 

• Understand how informal educational 
agencies such as the family, peer groups and 
neighbourhood work. 

• Review the main arguments about the 
relationships between education, training, 
work and unemployment. 

Content The coursc progresses from child 
to adolescent to adult, from family to school 
to work, from the individual to social struc¬ 
ture. Prominent themes are myth and reality 
in education; the tension between formal and 
informal processes of education; the rela¬ 
tionship between an individual's concerns 
and wider matters. There are seven blocks: 

1 Introduction 

2 Family and School 

3 Teaching and Learning 

4 The Organization of Schooling 

5 Equality in Education 

6 Work, Non-Work and Education 

7 The course review 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [E200], [E220], EP228 
(available in the associate programme only; see 
Section 5 for further information). 

Recommended prerequisite Any foundation 
course. 

Complementary and related courses E208 
replaces [E200] and [E205], though the latter is not 
an excluded combination. As an introductory 
course, E208 relates to all of the School of Edu¬ 
cation's undergraduate courses. You could go on 
from here to more specialist courses at both second 
and third levels. As a general issue-based course it 
would also be useful in providing an educational 
perspective in any combination of courses. 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50)%. Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts Fifteen TV programmes closelv 
linked to the correspondence texts. The seven 
radio programmes take the form of bulletins to 
keep you in touch with the most topical issues, and 
will be remade each year to keep the course up to 
date. If you have no access to television or radio 
you will be at a disadvantage. 

Cassettes There are seven audio cassettes, each 
linked with the correspondence texts. 

Set books M. Woodhead and A. McGrath (eds.) 
Family, School and Society. Hodder and Stoughton 
(course reader). B.R. Cosin and M. Flude (eds ) 
School. Work and Equality. Hodder and Stoughton 
(course reader). J. Statham, D. Mackinnon and H. 
Cathcart The Education Fact File: A Handbook of 
Education Information in the UK. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' dis¬ 
continued courses are identified by square 
brackets; their titles and presentation dates 
are listed in Table III. 


E206_ _ 

PERSONALITY, 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
LEARNING 

Second level: full credit 

How- can psychological enquiry help us to 
understand how human beings develop, 
how we learn and how our personality is 
formed? What are the implications for the 
way we lead our lives and the way society 
educates its children? These underlying 
questions introduce key ideas in educational 
psychology. 

line course draws on your own experiences 
and examines learning beyond schools and 
classrooms, so it is of interest to non-teachers 
as well as to teachers. 


Cassettes Four audio cassettes complement the 
four blocks of the course. 


Students with disabilities Sec ’Assessment" abmt. 

Set books 1 here is a course reader. P. Barnes, ct 
ill feds.) Personality , Development and laiming. 
Hodder and Stoughton, and two set books R. 
Schaffer, Mothering. Fontana, and M Donaldson, 
Children 's Minds, Fontana. You will need all three 
books at the beginning of the course. 


E241_ 

SPECIAL NEEDS IN 
EDUCATION 


E208 _ 

EXPLORING 
EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 

Second level: full credit 

This is a broadly based, multidisciplinary 
course intended for ail those interested in 
education, whether professionals in the area 
or not. By the end of the course you should In- 
able to: 

• Apply social scientific method and theor¬ 
ies to educational issues. 

• Evaluate various forms of educational 
enquiry and evidence. 


Second level: half credit 

List presentation in 1991 

E241 is a course for all those interested in an 
education system which meets the needs of 
all children. It assumes no knowledge of the 
system or of special education, and profes¬ 
sional jargon is avoided. The course is not 
only concerned with the wide range of child¬ 
ren with disabilities but also with those who 
experience failure or become disaffected in 
schools. It is about children, their families, 
the schools they attend. It is also about 
teachers, support professionals, advisers and 
those who administer the system. 

Content 

I/m/s 1-2 SfH'cuil biographies examine the 
nature of special education and describe 
children with a wide range of problems in the 
context of their families, neighbourhoods 
and schools. 

Unit 3 Family vines examines early inter¬ 
vention by professionals and how they can 
both help and constrain family responses to 


handicap. The unit also studies the role of the 
family as an educator. 

Unit 4 Education for adult life discusses the 
extent to which children are capable of and 
prepared for economic, social and intellectual 
independence when they leave special edu¬ 
cation. 

Units 5-6 A special curriculum? introduce 
the institutions and content of special edu¬ 
cation by charting the many complex factors 
that contribute to the qualitv of life in special 
institutions. 

Unit 7 The professionals looks at profes¬ 
sional involvement with handicapped and 
troubling children and charts the historical 
emergence of a variety of professions. 

There is no Unit 8. 

Unit 9 Origins traces how the present 
system developed and the factors which 
produced change. It examines the legislation 
and moral debate on which Acts were based. 
Unit 10 National perspectives Through a 
study of special education in the USA 
Norway and Italy, this unit explores the 
reasons for the diversity of arrangements and 
the thinking behind recent changes. 

Unit 11 Biology and handicap looks at the 
implications of biological knowledge for 
special education. It examines the legitimate 
application of biological principles in 
devising curricula and describes arguments 
about the social origins of some biological 
impairments. 

Unit 12 Psychology and special education 
describes the influence of psvchology on 
special education concentrating'on the areas 
of behaviourism and child development. 

Unit 13 Handicap is social argues that all 
handicaps depend on cultural conditions 
which are independent of the difficulties of a 
particular individual, and also discusses 
clinical and sociological points of view. 

Unit 14 Eradicating handicap analyses med¬ 
ical, educational, social and' political 
approaches to prevention. It looks at screen¬ 
ing and early intervention in education, and 
policies towards learning difficulties in 
Scotland. 

Unit 15 Research and progress in special edu¬ 
cation describes and evaluates research into 
a number of areas of special education and 
looks at the present influence of research on 
practice. 

Unit 16 An alternative system: a special imagin¬ 
ation describes a fully comprehensive 
system where handicapped children are 
included in the mainstream. It includes stu¬ 
dies of schools in the process of change and 
asks what would be the nature of an inte¬ 
grated, comprehensive community school? 
Updating the course Since E241 first came out 
there have been important developments in 
special education policy which are described 
and analysed in two course supplements: The 
new laws on special education and Policy and 
practice: bringing E241 up to date. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Assessment three assessment components (i) 
TMAs 02-04 (45%); (,i) end of course evsav ,03) 

(I.V and (lit) the examination ( 40 %> TMA Ot is 
formative There art' thresholds of 40% on the end 
c*f course essay and 37.5% on the examination. 
Substitution will applv tor up to one TMA but not 
to the end of course essay. It vou do not achieve 
passes on both components vou will not normally 
be considered tor the award ot a credit without 
somo farther investigation into your mastery-ot the 
course by the Examination and Assessment Board. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Nine TV and eight 
audio cassette programmes. 

Set books Case studies A Booth and J 
Statham (eds.) < 1US2) The \’atu>eofSfw ml Lducathm. 
London. Groom Helm The Open University Press 
I he course team has gathered together 51 case 
studies which illustrate and illuminate issues in 
spixial education in the UK today. These studies 
play a central role in the course by showing how- 
ideas discussed in the units can work out in 
practice. Studies cover individual children's bio¬ 
graphies. referral processes, curricula, schools 
units teachers, other professionals, and local 
authorities. Course reader. V\ . Swann (ed.) (1*^8J) 

The Practice ot Special Education Oxford. Basil 
BlackwellThe Open University Press This i> a 
collection of research and review papers, either 
selected or commissioned for the course. 
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E271_ 

CURRICULUM AND 
LEARNING 

Second level: halt credit 

This course, presented l». the nrsl time in 
|0«1 explores educational issues that nave 
aroused widespread interest and vontroveisv 
in recent years. I tow can children s capacity 
to learn be extended? How can new develop 
moots and research in co^n.tivo psvchcaoRV 
bo made relevant to learning W hat an the 
origins and characteristics ot the national 
curriculum in England and \\alos and hou 
have thev been translated to the Scottish ant 
Northern Irish context? What is the evidente 
about standards? What constitutes an 
effective school? How do other countries 
organize their curriculum? These are some ot 
the questions raised. 

No previous knowledge is required and 
the course is suitable for all those who have 
an interest in the area. Parents and gover¬ 
nors for example, will find it a valuable 
account of mam of the significant edu¬ 
cational issues of the day. leachers and 
lecturers will find it a good way to keep up to 
date in a world of rapidly changing policy 
and research. 

Content The course is divided into three 
parts examining (i) learning, (ii) how 
successful teaching and learning can be 
assessed, and (iii) how schools and other 
educational institutions can be judged and 
evaluated. 

Many case studies are provided both m the 
text and in the accompanying television 
series. Each part of the course has a theme 
that raises general questions about the social 
and political context of schooling in the 
jqqps. These include the integration of child¬ 
ren with special educational needs into 
mainstream schools, the debate about the 
teaching of history and the core subjects of 
English, mathematics and science, and the 
effect of equal opportunities policies on the 
school curriculum. Comparative material 
examines schooling and education in Japan 
and a selection of European countries. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations (E203), [E204], [E283]. 

Complementary and related courses E271 is an 
introduction to the study of curriculum and learn¬ 
ing and therefore relates to all the School of 
Education courses. Other courses at second and 
third level would complement this new course. 
E271 is part of both the Advanced Diploma in 
Educational Management and the Advanced 
Diploma in Special Needs in Education (see Section 

5)- 

Assessment Four TMAs (60%) and the examin¬ 
ation (40%). Substitution can apply to one TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight television pro¬ 
grammes and four audio cassettes. 

Students with disabilities Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Set books Study texts and four readers. 


E324 _ _- 

MANAGEMENT IN 

POST-COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION 

Third level: half credit 

Last presentation in 199? 

E324 introduces the main concepts, pro¬ 
cesses and issues of educational manage¬ 
ment and helps you apply them to the 
various settings of post-school education. 
After completing the course you should be 
able to evaluate and analyse the organiz¬ 
ation, management and development of pro¬ 
vision in the post-compulsory sectors of 
education. 

The course is of interest to: 

• Academic and administrative stall 
involved with technical, academic and work- 


related education in polytechnics and um 
versifies in sixth form and terliarv colleges, 
in further and adult education and ‘'liter 
institutions ot post compulsory education. 

• I l A advisers and administrator 

• Those working in examining and valid.il 
ing bodies 

• Students ot government, polities, man 
age men l and public administration 

• ’ People with a general interest in edu 

cation. t 

I 324 contributes to Part A ot the Advanced 
Diplomas in Educational Management and in 
Special Needs in Education; and to Part A ol 
iho Professional l hploma in Post compulso. v 
Education. You can apply to count a credit in 
T.’Cl tow aids one such award in the associate 
student programme (see Section 5). 

Content 1324 is based firmly on the 
premise that good management is vitally 
important to the successful operation ot 
colleges, polytechnics and universities 
Financial constraints and a difficult politico 
and economic climate make management 
even more demanding and important he 
maintenance of educational opportunities 
and standards and the morale of both staff 
and students are big challenges for post- 
compulsory education institutions. 
Throughout the course, theoretical and con 
ceptual approaches are illustrated b> 
examples of practice in one or more ot these 
institutions. Most of the blocks present a 
multi-media case study to extend and test the 
analyses given. 

The course, which has been brought up to 
date to take account of substantial changes in 
the field of post-compulsory education, 
including the Education Reform Act IP, is 
divided into six blocks of different length. 
Block 1 The student perspective 
Block 2 The policy context 
Block 3 Policy-making, structures and leadership 
Block 4 Curriculum management 
Block 5 Managing staff 
Block 6 Managing for change 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Complementary courses E 324 is a ‘partner to 

E325 and complements E333 and fc.355. 
Assessment TMAs 01-04 (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
and two audio cassettes all form part of integrated 
case studies or demonstrate important manage¬ 
ment processes. 

Set book A course reader prepared by members 
of the course team is used throughout the course: 
O. Boyd-Barrett et at. (eds.) Approaches to Post- 
school Management, Paul Chapman Publishing. 


E325 __ 

MANAGING SCHOOLS 

Third level: half credit 

The effectiveness of schools has become a 
topic of great interest to the general public as 
well as to professionals in our schools and its 
importance is reflected in the provisions of 
the 198B Education Reform Act (ERA). This 
course looks at the contribution management 
makes to the way schools perform, drawing 
on the most recent research into school 
management. Management has become a 
priority in in-service training as a result of the 
findings of HMI Reports, other official publi¬ 
cations and numerous research projects; this 
priority is also demonstrated by the impor¬ 
tance given to management qualifications for 
promotion to posts in middle and senior 
management in primary and secondary 
schools, and by the establishment by the DES 
of a task-force for the training of senior 
managers in our schools. All this has taken 
place in a context of reduced material and 
staff resources, affecting the morale and 
motivation of teachers at a time when schools 
are being closely scrutinized and appraised 
by parents, employers and society in general 
The ERA itself has serious implications for 
the management of our schools. Thus the 
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emphasis on the interrelationship of lh« 
ies, practices and skills in school manage 
men! It is intended (or teachers and oil i rs 
involved in school management mi I tiding 
governors and parents, and shows how 
theoretical approaches and recent research 
t .m contribute to our understanding of r< at 
situations in primary and secondary schools. 

The course uses case study material extern 
sively in order to ground the discussion ot 
management theory and practice in realistic 
school settings. Many experts have contri¬ 
buted to the course. 

The aims of the course are to: 

• Increase your knowledge of management 
processes in schools and to stress their 
importance in meeting pupils' educational 
needs. 

• Demonstrate the relevance of various 
theoretical approaches to management 

• Develop an awareness of the need for a 
practical understanding of management 
activities and the special significance of the 
tasks, styles, strategies and skills of leader¬ 
ship in school. 

• Integrate theory with your own experi¬ 
ences of management and enhance your 
identification with practical management 
situations in primary and secondary schools 
through representative case studies. 

• Show the relevance of management to the 
curriculum and to pupils' welfare. 

• Discuss the deployment, selection and 
development of staff and the use of other 
resources. 

• Assess the nature of school effectiveness 
in relation to change. 

• Analyse the main external factors which 
affect the management process in schools. 
E325 counts towards the Advanced Diploma 
in Educational Management (see Section 5). 

Content The course is divided into seven 
blocks. Block 1 examines the relationship 
between the practice and theory of school 
management, using case studies of a primary 
and secondary school. Block 2 looks at 
leadership, decision-making and effective¬ 
ness in schools and the key management 
roles of staff. Block 3 turns to the area of 
managing students and seeing how their 
academic, social and personal needs can be 
met by those who manage the curriculum, 
and the effect this has on behaviour and on 
curricula. Block 4 deals with the area of 
managing teaching and non-teaching staff, 
looking at careers in teaching and manage¬ 
ment, the selection, development and 
appraisal of staff, and ways of dealing with 
problems in personnel management in 
schools, including handling conflicts, under¬ 
standing group behaviour (e.g. meetings), 
self-management (e.g. of stress and time) 
and the management of teams. Block 5 
analyses the internal management of finance, 
and other non-staff resources, including the 
use of information technology to meet curri¬ 
cular and management needs. Block b 
investigates the management of external 
relations in different types of schools, taking 
into account socio-economic variables and 
the many external agencies which impinge 
on schools, within the framework ot con¬ 
sumerism and accountability. Finally Block 7 
discusses the role of management in 
effectiveness and change in schools. 


rrw.m there are also two radio program- 
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F333 

POLICY MAKING IN 
EDUCATION 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations |E321), (E323|. 


Complementary and related courses V\e hope 
that you will have a basic understanding ot the 
structure and operation ot the British education 
system. 1333 would provide a helpful introduc¬ 
tion. E324 is a ‘partner* course to F325. covering 
management in the post-cornpulsorv sector. 

Assessment Four equally weighted TMAs spread 
throughout the course (50', ) and the examination 
(50*, ). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Most of the eight TV 
programmes and the two one-hour audio cassettes 
are associated with the case studies ot school 


Third level: half credit 

This course will enhance your undersong 

of the emergence, development -no 
implementation of educational ^ ( 

. ^Examining the importance of the mst 

cal, social and political context for edu 
cational policy initiatives. 

. Explaining and discussing dih- 
points of view on educational policy-making 
illustrated by case studies. 

• Requiring you to apply the 

heal approaches to the 

policy issue within a structured p ) 

E333 contributes to Part A of the Advance 
Diplomas in Educational Managei^t andjn 
Special Needs in Education and he Pro - 
sional Diploma in Post^ompulsorx Edu 
cation. 

Content The course has 
modules of main text* with addit: 
material and four readers. 

Block A General policy making 
Module 1 Introducing educational volicy intro¬ 
duces a wide range of theoretical approaches 
and explanations about how educational 
policy comes to be made. 

Module 2 The }X>hcy makers, local and central 
government These two main groups of 
policy-makers are introduced: central 
government through the DES and civ il 
servants; and local government through 
LEAs and interest and pressure groups 
(teachers, parents and governors). The rela¬ 
tionship between the DES and other 
government departments is examined, as are 
the effects of change in local political control 
on important policy areas. 

Block B Examples of educational policy 
Module 3 Industry, iwatiomlism and employ¬ 
ers' needs describes the histoncal back¬ 
ground to and development of educational 
provision for workforce training looking 
particularly at the tensions between the 
academic and vocational elements of the 
school curriculum. It considers in detail the 
recent developments in post-lb education 
and training and the growth of youth unem¬ 
ployment. 

Module 4 Race gender and education policy 
making deals with the emergence of ques¬ 
tions of race and gender inequality in edu¬ 
cation and how they have been tackled 
through a variety of policy initiatives. The 
main problems of policy implementation are 
examined through examples of attempts to 
change policy. 

Module 5 Curriculum and policy making 
Here it is argued that what is taught and how 
it is taught are essentially political decisions. 
The national curriculum and its programme 
of testing an’ analysed in terms of the policy 
principles thev reflect and centralization of 
policy-making. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination |F2??J 

Assessment Five components: (i) TMAs 01 
(13%); (ii) TMA 02 03%); (iii) TMA 03 (10%), (tv) 
TMA 04 (14%), (iv) examination (50%). Substi¬ 
tution will apply tor up to one TMA, but not tor 
TMA 04. 

Broadcasting and cassettes Four TV and two 

radio nroerammes anil twn .xm.U.x ,-x<cx,ff.u 
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E355 _ 

educationfor 

ADULTS 

Third level: half credit 

Lost presentation in 1991 

This course is an introduction to the whole 
tieid of education tor adults. This is not the 
same as what has traditionally been regarded 
as adult education' but includes further 
education, higher education, community 
education and other less formal kinds of 
provision. The course assumes no specialist 
knowledge, but is designed to make use of 
the varied experience which students in this 
field will have. >ou are. therefore, allowed 
some choice in vour study, both through 
selection from the materials included and 
through earning out a project assignment on 
an agreed subject of interest (which may be 
related to your work). 

Ej*5i (and E324 and E333) can be linked 
\%ith other material to form the Professional 
Diploma in Post-compulsorv Education. You 
car apply to count E355 towards this award 
in the associate student programme (see 
Section i). E355 has also been approved as a 
A course for the Advanced Diploma in 
Educational Management. 

Content 

Blocks A and D are tackled bv all students. In 
the middle of the course vou are encouraged 
to concentrate on either Block B or Block C. 
You will be expected to be able to answer 
questions on all blocks in the examination. 
Introductory block 

Block A Concepts of adult education provides 
a common background to the field of study. 
A wide variety of topics is discussed, 
including: 

• Alternative definitions of the field of 
study. 

• The idea of adult learning projects. 

• The different behaviours and methods 
adopted by teachers and learners in order to 
promote learning. 

• The institutions which offer education for 
adults in the United Kingdom. 

• Adult development. 

Block B Adult learning - individual, group and 
community The issues in this block are pre¬ 
sented within a three-fold framework: 

1 The nature of the learning situation or 
transactional mode. 

2 Educational processes. 

3 Educational or learning models. 

Block C lhe institutions Like Block B, this 
block is in three parts. Part 1 examines local 
forms of institutional provision. Part 2 con¬ 
siders the role of the university in education 
for adults. The last part considers whether 
national or local initiatives are more appro¬ 
priate or effective in providing educational 
opportunities for adults. 

Block D Present and future looks at some 
matters which are of pressing concern to 
adult educators now and for the future. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE SIUDI N FS 

Complementary and related course*. You will 
find the multidisciplinary full-credit (outm-s ||-200J 
or li20H a useful introduction, hut neither is a 
prerequisite. E324 and h.333 may also be linked to 
the course; see above. 

Assessment You will be expected to complete a 
dissertation of about 5,000 words. the equivalent of 
two TMAs) on a subject of your ihoi< e. You must 
also complete two JMAs and a written exanun 
ation on the whole course*. 

Relative weightings of the van components 
are: the two TMAs (01,03) 26'%>, t : project (I MA 
04) 24'%.; the examination 50%. Substitution will 
apply for up to one TMA but not t<, the project. 
TMA 02 (the project outline) is for .uve and not 
used for assessment 


Broadcasts and cassettes 
and six 40-minute radio 
minute audio cassette. 
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E362_ 

COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT: 
LANGUAGE AND 
THINKING FROM BIRTH 
TO ADOLESCENCE 


Third level: half credit 


EH207 ____ 

COMMUNICATION AND 
EDUCATION 


sSecond level: full credit 

EH207 is a study of human communication 
with particular reference to teaching and 
learning. It examines many of the questions 
which have informed the development of the 
national curriculum and so is of particular 
relevance to educators, but is also of interest 
to others who wish to pursue the study of 
language, media and communication. The 
course's topics include language variation, 
language learning and teaching, communi¬ 
cation skills, communications media, 
communications networks and policy¬ 
making for language and communications in 
education. 


cation looks at professional communication 
and factors in communication within and 
between social organizations and groups. It 
explores the implications for communication 
in education, examining two topics: the dis¬ 
semination of specialized information and 
the role of communication in organizational 
innovation. 

Block 10 Language, communication and the 
state considers national (and local) policies 
that affect language and communication in 
education. As a point of comparison with 
Great Britain, we also examine the effects of 
formal communication policies in a 
developing country (Samoa) and a developed 
country (Canada). 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Assessment Eight TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (507«). Substitution will apply for up to two 
TMAs. r 


The aims of this course are to enable you to: 

• Survey and evaluate theoretical 
approaches to the study of child develop¬ 
ment and related methods and results. 

• Describe the main changes in performance 
and learning potential during the course of 
individual development. 

• Examine and evaluate situations which 
influence cognitive development, both 
within and outside the school context. 

• Structure such situations in order to pro¬ 
mote cognitive development and learning. 
Content 

Block 1 Cognitive development in infancy 

includes a discussion of genetic and environ¬ 
mental factors in development and how 

infants leam and perceive the world. 

Block 2 Language development covers re¬ 

search into the process by which children 
develop language ability. 

Block 3 Cognitive development to adolescence is 
about research into the development of abili¬ 
ties up to the start of adolescence. 

Block 4 Cognitive development in adoles¬ 

cence deals with the transition into adult 
modes of thought, examining changes in cog¬ 
nition in the period 12 - 16 years. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites [D102]/D103 or 
DSE202/[DS262] or E206. Certain areas of knowledge 
are required: the most important of these is a basic 
understanding of descriptive and analytical statistics 
used in the social sciences, psychological research 
methods and Piagetian concepts. These will have 
been adequately covered if you have successfully 
completed one or more of the courses listed above. 

Recognition by British Psychological Society 
E362 may be taken by students who wish to obtain 
recognition of their degree by the British Psychologi¬ 
cal Society. See Section 1. 

Assessment TMAs 01-03 (Blocks 1 to 3) (37.5%); 
TMA 04 (12.5%) is a report on the project; the 
examination (50%). All TMAs are equally weighted; 
there is a threshold of 40% for TMA 04 (which is not 
substitutable); one of TMAs 01-03 is substitutable. 

Project AJ1 students collaborate in a course project 
which involves work with at least two children aged 
4-8 years Collected data are p<x>led centrally and 
partially analysed. You receive these data and 
analyses and complete a final analysis and report 
(TMA 04) 

Broadcasts and cassettes Ihe seven TV program¬ 
mes and tour audio cassettes cover several areas not 
extensively dealt with elsewhere in the course 
Colour TV would be an advantage. 

Students with disabilities Ihose with impaired 
vision, speech or heanng may find difficulty in 
adequately completing the project work As access to 
children will lx* necessary, students who have 
restricted mobility may have problems unli*ss they 
can arrange easy access to their subjects 

Preparatory reading You could Ixgin to read one or 
more of tin course readers Another uictul hook ili.it 
relates to much ol the course is M Donaldson ( 1978) 
Children’s Minds, FontanaA )j**m Hooks 

Setbooks Etch of Blocks 1-3 has its own associated 
reader, which is a central part of the* course I J 
Oates and 1 • Sheldon (eds.j c ognitioe Development in 
Infamy, Li . rente I rlbaum. 2 A l-ock and I Fisher 
(eds flunyim Dnrlopmrnl, Routledge(2ndedn.J I: 

K. Rich-iii* mhI S. Sheldon (eds.) (19H8) Cognittve 
l)nrli ,■ . /ululexemr, Lawnmcv I irlbaum 


Content The course is divided into an intro¬ 
ductory unit and ten blocks, the contents of 
which are as follows. 

Introductory unit A short introduction, built 
around a television case study, exploring the 
nature and diversity of human communi¬ 
cation. 

Block 1 Language and communication exam¬ 
ines the structure and functions of human 
language as one among many communi¬ 
cation systems and investigates how people 
use these systems in combination to produce 
and interpret meanings. 

Block 2 Language variation looks at how 
language varies - between speakers and, 
even in the speech of the same speaker, from 
one situation to another. We also discuss 
language and social identity: how people 
judge others on the basis of their accent or 
dialect and how, in turn, language can be an 
important signal of the social groups 
speakers belong to. 

Block 3 Language and inequality examines 
how social inequalities are reflected in lan¬ 
guage and also how, arguably, language may 
help to sustain them. We have chosen three 
topics through which to explore this theme: 
conversation and control; bias in language; 
and the development of the standard form of 
English. 

Block 4 The development of communication 
examines how children learn to use language 
and other forms of communication. How 
does early language develop, for instance? 
How do children in this culture learn to be 
literate? Do different kinds of pre-school and 
out-of-school experience affect children's 
linguistic development? 

Block 5 Communication and teaching looks 
first at language teaching in schools. Most 
children are competent language users by the 
lime they come to school. How do schools 
build on this knowledge? Or is there some¬ 
times a conflict of interests between home 
and school? Does reading need formal 
instruction, or can it be 'caught like a cold'? 
We look also at communication between 
teachers and children (and the occasional 
misunderstandings that occur). Finally, we 
examine formal and informal attempts to 
extend adults' communication skills. 

Block 6 Communication, media and society 
examines the role of mass media in society 
(including questions of stereotyping and 
bias) and how one can analyse the 
effectiveness of communication through 
different media. You will also explore 
different methods used for media analysis. 
Block 7 Literacy and the print media looks at 
the growth of literacy, and at uses and 
problems of literacy in contemporary society. 

We consider the relationship between 
literacy and formal education, and also the 
influence of the new (non-print) media. We 
go on to consider text design and how this 
contributes to effective communication. 

Block 8 Media for education tackles matters 
such as Ihe role of educational broadcasting, 
tbe plan* of media education, and the rela¬ 
tionship between the different media, their 
distinctive symbol systems and how different 
people learn from media. The block also 
examines the iwisequences of new tech¬ 
nology such as the microcomputer. 

Block 9 The social organization of commune 


Broadcasts and cassettes There are twelve TV 
programmes, three of which are particularly suit¬ 
able for recording on video for later analysis. We 
also use audio cassettes as an important teaching 
device. These audio-visual components provide 
case studies and other illustrative material as well 
as material for analysis. There are also two radio 
programmes. 

Students with disabilities If you have a severe 
hearing or visual impairment you may he at a 
disadvantage. Transcripts are not available for one 
of the audio cassette hands, illustrating the sounds of 
English. Some of the television programmes are 
closely integrated with unit texts and two program¬ 
mes provide material for further analysis bv 
students. 

Set books There art* two course readers: O. 
Boyd-Barrett and P. Braham (eds.) Media, kno;e 
ledge and Pimvr, and B. M. Mayor and A K. Pugh 
(eds.) Language, Communication mid Education, both 
published by Croom Helm; and a specially written 
'method book' for the first halt of the course: D. 
Graddol, J. Cheshire and J. Swann Describing 
Language. Open University Press. The other set 
books are A. W. Bates Broadcasting in Education: an 
Evaluation, Constable. P. M. Greenfield 1 1984) 
Mind and Media: The Effects of Television. Com,niters 
and Video Games. Fontana. B. Tigard and M 
Hughes Young Children lranting: Talking and 
Thinking at Home and at School, Fontana. P. TrudgiU 
Sociolinguistics: an Introduction to Langtmgr ami 
Society (revised edn.). Penguin. 


EH232 _ 

COMPUTERS AND 
LEARNING 


Second level: half credit 

This course is about learning; it is not about 
computers. More specifically, it is about how 
computers can help or sometimes hinder the 
learning of subjects in all areas of the curricu¬ 
lum and at all stages of the educational 
system, primary, secondary, colleges and 
universities. 

The course looks at learning and the ways 
in which computers affect it, how curricula 
are developed and controlled, how informa¬ 
tion technology affects the role of the teacher 
or educator, how the computer can promote, 
enhance or interfere with learning. The 
methods of analysis used an* historical, 
socio-political, evaluative, theoretical and 
through case studies, and topic areas include 
mathematics, science, language and humani¬ 
ties. 1 hemes running through the course are 
knowledge and control, gender and special 
education. 

I he course is taught in three sections and a 
large part of the assessment will reflect your 
work on a project with learners using 
computer-based learning. 

We will give you experience of using 
selected educational applications; help you 
understand how social and political contexts 
influence the use of computers in education, 
give you experience in analysing and evalu¬ 
ating particular programs, and relate 
research on learning, cognition and commu¬ 
nications to the use of computers in edu¬ 
cation. 

Content The three parts of the study year 
are as follows (the middle section is the 
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to allow extra time for the project 

SSLe through computers Here you explore 
•he contribution computers can make to 
learning in particular topics, with a small 
nro»ect as the first assignment. 
r.m mttr* cognition and communication covers 
ihe use of computers in relation to current 
theories of learning and communication, 
with a two-part project for the next two 

CompuTm'and teeming in practice You will 
examine Ihe possibilities end limits of lour 

wavs of using computers in education with 

hypertext, with a Microworld, for special 
duration and through computer-mediated 
communication. There is one assignment. 


notes for prospective students 

Recommended prerequisites You should have 
basic familiarity with your microcomputer, which 
must meet the Open University specification (set* 
page 4) You should know how to format and copy 
disks, and how to install and use software. 

Complementary and related courses DT200, 
Dm DSE202, E206, E241, T102. 


Assessment Four TMAs including a two-stage 
project, and the examination. Substitution will not 
be allowed for the project. 

Cassettes One three-hour video and four 90- 
minute audio cassettes. 


Computing You must have easy and regular 
access to a computer that meets the specification of 
the University's home computing policy. Dual disk 
drives or a hard disk, while not essential, are more 
convenient for this course. If you already own a 
modem you can continue to use the computer 
conferencing facility on the University mainframe 
computer. Twelve floppy disks of software are part 
of the course material. 


Students with disabilities There is a lot of practi¬ 
cal work: using a keyboard, sometimes guided by 


audio cassette, video for observation work, project 
work with learners Impaired eyesight or manna 
dextentv might prevent you tmm completing all 
this practical work Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape. 

Preparatory work You should make yourself 
familiar with the computer if it is new to you 

Set books A reader is provided with the course 
units: O Boyd-Banrett and E. Scanlon (eds) 
Computers and Learning. 

Special features You will need access to a small 
group of learners (of any age) at some stages of the 
course 


EM235 -- 

DEVELOPING MATH¬ 
EMATICAL THINKING 


Second level: half credit 

Last presentation in 1991 

Note Before deciding to apply for this course 
you must be certain that you will be able to 
work for between 10 and 15 hours with a 
group of not less than six children over a 
period of two or three weeks during the 
school summer term. 

EM235 is intended for those who are con¬ 
cerned with the mathematical education of 
children between the ages of 5 and 14. It is 
likely that many will be practising teachers, 
but others with regular and frequent access to 
children in this age range would also be able 
to undertake the course. No mathematical 
qualifications are assumed. Many teachers 
working with this age range are not mathe¬ 


matics specialists in any way, even though 
part of their responsibility is to teach ma 
rnalics. The course is intended to be wcH 
suited to the needs and concerns of such 
teachers, as well as to those with more 
specialized backgrounds. 

EM235 contributes to I art A of In 
Advanced Diplomas in Mathematics hdu 
cation and in Special Needs «n hducation_ 
You can apply to count a half credit m I M2 5 
towards one such award in the associate 




Content I he nature of needs and concerns 
emerges very clearly from several recen 
surveys carried out by the Inspectorate, and 
the Report of the Cockcroft Committee, 
Mathematics Counts, among others 1 here are 
two general problems. One of these is tha 
many children find it very hard to remember 
how to carry out various mathematical pro¬ 
cedures despite having spent considerable 
time in practising them. I he other is that they 
find it very difficult to apply the mathematics 
they do know. Insights into why these prob¬ 
lems are so persistent come from several 
sources. One of these is the psychology of 
learning. Another is the nature of the mathe¬ 
matics itself, while a third is provided by the 
attempt to identify just what is involved in 
effective mathematical thinking. Not one of 
these three approaches is sufficient on its 
own, but taken together they are a powerful 
means both of identifying the causes of the 
problems and of remedying them. The main 
aim of the course is to do just that, so that it 
will be easier to see how to develop genuine 
mathematical thinking in children. It will 
emerge that activity and discussion play a 
vital role in this process. 

The course takes four traditional school 
topics (subtraction, measuring, algebra and 
fractions) and uses them to develop several 
frameworks within which to view the rela¬ 
tionship between the effective teaching and 


,h * r m P the 

choosing The course draws heavily upon 
vidro sequences of children learning nwthe- 
Time is also R.venJo 
developing and reflecting on your own 


notes for prospective students 

( „mpli-men.,ry and relatedI courres 

natural complement to Mf on , {wo 

h'tvt* been planned ax a pair and ar ■ 
c h rJTw n hl particular £ 

education I lu re two anuses (oral Pari Ad 
Advanced Diploma m MalhcmalKv l a uea • E 


lM(OT>enl I Imre are- three a«s«ment compon- 
•nix fi) IMAs 01-02. each conMvtim* of bn. 
juestionx <25'*): (..) the project. a,ns,sl,0 *[ 

I'MAs ( 04 and 05 j. one an unasscsucd projeci ouiIhh. 
mdone Ihe final report 125'/, and fm, 

■lion <50'/i). Substitution .ill apply (or ' 

I MA in component (i) but not to the project I. . -u 

jonol'altain the threshold of 20' ' on the i" 

«* no. normally!*: considered^ 


Cassettes Two returnable video cassette and 
four audio cassettes. 


Students with disabilities If you have a • -uai 
handicap you may have difficulty *,rn tne taped 
material and are advised to ask the Office fur 
Students with Disabilities for advice. Course and 


Set book A course reader to be purchased a: :ne 
beginning of the course and used throughout: A 
Floyd (ed.) Deivtoping Mathematical .•>:.• 
Addison-Wesley. 
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MATHEMATICS 



Most of the courses produced bv the Mathe 
matics Faculty fall into four main areas: pure 
mathematics, applied mathematics, comput¬ 
es and statistics. M101, the mathematics 
foundation course, provides introductory 
mathematics for all these areas, and each of 
them is followed up in the corresponding 
second-level course Subsequently there is 
sufficient choice to enable you to complete a 
degree in mathematics alone choosing 
courses from pure and applied. If you wish to 
concentrate on computer science you will 
find that combining courses produced by the 
Mathematics Facultv with some of those from 
the Technology FacultY should meet your 
requirements, if you need a profile including 
statistics the Faculty has courses at both 
second and third leYel in this area. 

The main offerings at second level reflect 
this flexibility: 

M203 Introduction to pun • mathematics 
MST204 Mathematical models and methods 
M295 Fa'idamentals of computing 
M245 Probability and statistics 
M2C3. the full-credit second-level course in 
pure mathematics, has M101 as a recom¬ 
mended prerequisite. The topics covered in 
the course are linear algebra, group theory', 
geometry and analysis. The nine linear alge¬ 
bra and group theory units and four geo¬ 
metry units build on the algebra and 
geometry in Blocks IV and VI of Midi; while 
the ten analysis units build on Block III of 
MIDI, developing further calculus tech¬ 
niques as well as placing the foundations of 
calculus analysis on a firm theoretical basis. 

M2G3 serves as a prerequisite for the third- 
level pure mathematics course M332 Complex 
analysis. NI203 is also a preferred preparation 
for M381 and M386, and can be used as an 
alternative to MST204 to prepare for M371. 

MST2G4. the full-credit second-level course 
in applied mathematics, has Ml01, MS283 or 
TM2S2 as recommended prerequisites. 
About half the units are about mathematical 
methods, developing further both calculus 
and matrix techniques, and the other half are 
about the use of mathematical models that 
employ such methods to solve real problems. 
The work on models subdivides into nine 
units on mechanics, two on non-mechanical 
models, and four weeks of project work in 
which you construct your own mathematical 
model for a chosen problem. The course 
serves as a prerequisite for the third-level 
course 5M355 Quantum mechanics, and is 
good preparation for SMT356 Electromagnet¬ 
ism and S354 Understanding space and time. It is 
also a prerequisite for MST322 Mathematical 
methods and fluid mechanics and for M371 
Computational mathematics. 

M205, the full-credit second-level course in 
computing, does not have Ml01 as a 
prerequisite; it may be preceded by any 
foundation course. It is designed to be more 
than a general awareness course and lays a 
thorough foundation for further study of 
computer science, it concentrates on a rigor¬ 
ous approach to the development of 
com outer programs using a structured top- 
dov i approach, although other important 
subject areas within computer science are 
introduced, such as operating systems, 
information systems and software engi¬ 
neering. The course serves as a prerequisite 
for the third-level computer science courses 
M353 Programming and programming Ian 
guages, M355 Topics in software engineering and 
M3 r 7 Data models and databases. 

T! - half-credit course M245 Probability and 
statistics has M101 or MS283 as <i recom¬ 
mended prerequisite. It is designed to pro 
vide a thorough foundation in probability 
and statistics. The idea and practice of simu 
lation are exploited, along with familiar 
randor processes from real life, to build a 
good v orking knowledge of simple probabi 
lity models, their underlying distributions, 
and *he essential ideas of making inferences 
fron statistical data. M245 is the recom¬ 


mended prerequisite for the two third-level 
courses M343 Applications of probability and 
M345 Statistical methods. 

If you require what might be described as a 
broad BA degree in mathematics you would 
be well advised to take all of the above 
courses. The order in which the courses 
should be taken depends very much upon 
you. but you should bear in mind that: 

• The two full-credit courses M203 and 
MST204 both have a summer school. 

• Two half credits taken in the same year 
demand more effort than one full credit. 

• Students on M205 are expected to spend 
two to three hours each week throughout the 
course on the practical component. 

With M101 these courses make up 4 l /2 
credits, and if you do a second foundation 
course, perhaps S102 or T102 to accompany 
the applied mathematics, this would bring 
the total to 5V:. If the remaining half credit is 
to be taken in the broad area of mathematics, 
the two possibilities are either to broaden 
your degree or to attempt some slight degree 
of specialization. 

It you decide to broaden your degree then 
some suitable courses to consider are: 
MA290 Topics in the history of mathematics, 
which provides an introduction to the history 
of mathematics through a study of various 
historical texts, from Babylonian tablets to 
twentieth-century views. This course is 
suitable both for broadening a mainly mathe¬ 
matical degree and also for students who 
have taken few, if any, mathematics courses, 
since it introduces the history of several 
mathematical topics with a minimum of pre¬ 
requisites. 

TM222 The digital computer complements 
M205, and provides an understanding of the 
principles of operation and organization of a 
small digital computer (both mini and micro) 
through first-hand experience. 

MDST242 Statistics in society complements 
M245 by presenting statistics in the context of 
everyday problems. The approach is less 
mathematical than that of M245 and there are 
no formal prerequisites. As an interdisciplin¬ 
ary course, MDST242 concentrates on apply¬ 
ing statistical ideas and interpreting statistical 
results. 

M261 Mathematics in computing complements 
M205 by introducing mathematical ideas 
necessary for a formal approach to comput¬ 
ing. It concentrates on the mathematics rel¬ 
evant to the systematic production of 
computing software. The use of the mathe¬ 
matics for describing computing ideas is 
illustrated throughout. M261 requires one of 
M101,TM282orMS283 as a prerequisite, and 
can be used as a prerequisite for M355, as well 
as providing material valuable for other 
third-level computing courses such as M353. 
M261 is primarily intended for students who 
hope to specialize in computing, but is also 
suitable for those mainly interested in pure 
mathematics, for whom it provides a 'mathe¬ 
matical' view of computing. 

TM36J Graphs, networks and design is a wide- 
ranging course covering such topics as elec¬ 
trical and related networks, the geometry of 
tessellations and transport planning. This is 
one of the very few third-level courses which 
has no specific second-level mathematics 
courses as prerequisites. Its choice of topics 
has made it popular with teachers of modern 
mathematics syllabuses as well as with 
people who are interested in applications of 
pure mathematics. 

if you wish to specialize by taking third-level 
mathematics courses we should warn you 
that wilh very few exceptions (TM361 and 
possibly M357) they are more difficult than 
the set ond level courses in the same way that 
second level courses are more difficult than 
the foundation course. For this reason you 
are advised not to attempt a third level 
course unless you have passed the recom¬ 
mended prerequisile(s) wilh at least a (,rade 
3 pass and preferably a Grade 2 It is, 
however, possible to specialize to some 
extent in each of the four areas mentioned 


below. The following notes are only on 
courses central to these areas. For a complete 
list of related courses you should consult the 
Tables of Related Courses. 

Pure mathematics (prerequisite M203) 

M332 Complex analysis This course gen¬ 
eralizes the analysis in M203 for functions of a 
real variable to functions of a complex vari¬ 
able. It brings in the topology of the plane 
and the geometry of functions as mappings, 
and applications to the evaluation of inte¬ 
grals. 

M381 Number theory and mathematical logic 
This course is in two separate halves; one 
studies the idea of mathematical logic (which 
underpins all of mathematics) and the other 
is an introduction to number theory (a peren¬ 
nially fascinating subject to everyone inter¬ 
ested in mathematics). 

M386 Metric and topological spaces and geometric 
topology This course is in two separate but 
related halves; one introduces the idea of 
(point set) topology and metric spaces as a 
natural extension of the ideas of analysis in 
M203 and the other studies these topological 
ideas from a geometric viewpoint (along the 
lines of the geometry units in M203). 

Applied mathematics and mathematical 
physics (prerequisite usually MST204) 

MST322 Mathematical methods and fluid mech¬ 
anics Part of the course is about using 
mathematical models to describe some flows 
of real fluids and the other part is concerned 
with the development of various mathe¬ 
matical methods which prove useful in fluid 
mechanics and other branches of applied 
mathematics. 

MS323 An introduction to non-linear dyna¬ 
mics This new course is an element ary 
introduction to simple dynamical systems 
with the emphasis on their qualitative beha¬ 
viour. Some aspects of chaotic motion are 
considered. 

M371 Computational mathematics As the 
title suggests, this course is about numerical 
techniques for solving problems by 
computer. It does not involve you in pro¬ 
gramming though it does require considera¬ 
ble use of a home computing facility. 

Other courses relevant to applied mathema¬ 
tics and mathematical physics are listed 
under other faculties. They include: 

SM355 Quantum mechanics 

SMT356 Electromagnetism 

S354 Understanding space and time 

Computing 

The Faculty offers at present three third-level 
computing courses: M353 Programming and 
programming languages, M355 Topics in soft¬ 
ware engineering and M357 Data models and 
databases. 

M353 deals with the theory and practice of 
the design and implementation of program¬ 
ming languages with an emphasis on the 
needs of the programmer. This course 
requires the use of a home computing facility, 
and is one of the courses in the University’s 
home computing policy. 

M355 is concerned with showing how engin¬ 
eering techniques can be used in the develop¬ 
ment of large-scale systems. The course 
draws heavily on the mathematics taught in 
M203 or M261. 

M357 is an advanced computing course 
presenting in detail the many aspects of 
database technology, including an analysis of 
I lie properties of information and its repre¬ 
sentation in terms of data models. 

Statistics 

The Faculty is offering two third-level 
courses in statistics, M343 Applications of 
probability and M345 Statistical mcthotls. 

M345, a course in the basic methods of 


statistical data analysis, take . you on from 
M245 to learn mainstream techniques in such 
areas as regression analysis, analysis of 
variance, contingency table analysis, non- 
parametric methods and survey sampling. 
Use of a computer package is an important 
feature. Practical applications are emphas¬ 
ized throughout and extensive use is made of 
data examples from engineering, medicine, 
economics and other fields. 

To complete the third-level statistics profile, 
M343 Applications of probability develops the 
ideas of probability and random processes 
that are introduced in M245. Using a variety 
of mathematical techniques, this studies the 
properties of random phenomena in real 
contexts such as changing population sizes, 
queues, epidemics and events occurring in 
space and time. 

The recommended prerequisite for M343 
and M345 is M245 or [MDT 241], 

General advice 

Certain combinations of mathematics 
courses are regarded by other institutions as 
equivalent to an honours degree in mathe¬ 
matics from a traditional university, for 
example for the purpose of recognition as a 
graduate of the Institute of Mathematics and 
its Applications. 

The computing courses, including TM222, 
are recognized for exemption from Part I of 
the professional examinations of the British 
Computer Society. 

Further information about recognition is 
given in Section 1 of this publication. 

A note for teachers 

The broadly based degree described above 
might well suit a mathematics teacher 
dealing with pupils across the age range 
11-18, while those who concentrate on 
teaching sixth-form pupils might be better 
advised to specialize in one or two of the four 
main areas described earlier and to consider 
going on to take an honours degree. MA290 
may provide useful background information 
for those teaching secondary school mathe¬ 
matics. Teachers who may or may not be 
mathematics specialists could be interested 
in the following two courses, neither of 
which assumes a mathematical background, 
nor has M101 as a prerequisite: 

ME234 Using mathematical thinking This 
course is designed for teachers of pupils from 
5-16 and explores a wide range of issues 
concerned with mathematical problem 
solving. Other topics such as the place of 
mathematics within the curriculum and 
assessment and evaluation are also examined 
in depth. 

EM235 Developing mathematical thinking 
Designed to complement ME234, this course 
is about the mathematical education of child¬ 
ren between the ages of 5 and 14. It identifies 
and suggests remedies for difficulties child¬ 
ren have both in remembering mathematical 
procedures and in applying the mathematics 
they do know. 

Advice for science and technology students 

Besides M101, there are two introductory 
second-level half-credit mathematics 
courses. These are TM282 Modelling with 
mathematics: an introduction and MS283 An 
introduction to calculus. However, M101, 
MS283 and FM282 are excluded combin¬ 
ations, which means that you can count only 
one of these courses for credit towards your 
degree, so it is important that you make the 
right choice between them. 

If your main interest is in science or tech¬ 
nology and you wish to take two foundation 
courses, you may be undecided as to which 
courses to take from T102, S102 and Ml01. If 
you choose S102 and T102 and either TM282 
or MS283, you will be prepared to do some, 
hut not all, higher-level courses with a 'gnifi- 
ant mathematical content. If you \ -h to 
tudy only one foundation course, i have 





advanced standing and need none, you will 
want to know just how much mathematics to 


include. 

M101 is essential it you want to have a 
substantial amount of mathematics in your 
degree profile, but undoubtedly many tech 
nolog)’ and physics courses require some 
mathematical expertise as well, and so MIDI 
would provide a suitable background for 
these areas Alternatively you may not be 
able to take MIDI, or may prefer not to; then 
vour choice between FM282 and MS283 mav 
depend on the topics you wish to study later 
in vour degree programme. In general. 
IM282 takes the technological approach of 
using mathematical results without going 
into too much detail about how they were 
derived, whereas MS283 appreciates that 
physicists use mathematics as a language and 
concentrates a little more on the principles 
involved. In this sense it is more akin to 


MIDI. 

Points which you may like to consider 
when making vour choice between MIDI, 
MS283 and TM282 are: 

• There is likely to bo much more local 
tuition on MIDI than on either MS283 or 
TM282 (ask your Regional Centre for details). 

• lor higher-level mathematics courses 
MIDI is by far the best prerequisite and 
MS283 is second best. MST204 can be taken 
after MIDI, MS283 or TM282, but MIDI is the 
preferable prerequisite. 

• For many physics courses M101 or MS283 
(but not TM282) is the recommended mathe¬ 
matical prerequisite. 

• For manv technology courses TM282 or 
MIDI (but not MS283) is the recommended 
mathematical prerequisite. 

• TM282 assumes a slightly less mathe¬ 
matical background than MS283 or M101. 

• TM282 and M101 give an introduction to 
mathematical modelling (TM282 has more on 
this than M101), MS283 does not. 

• ] M282 has no computing component. The 
computing in M101 and MS283 is confined to 
the summer school week. 

• Each of MS283 and TM 282 (and M 101) has 
a one-week residential summer school. 


When reading the following course descrip¬ 
tions do not forget to refer back to Sections 
1-3 and Tables 1,11 and III at the beginning 
of this publication. 

Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' dis¬ 
continued courses are identified by square 
brackets; their titles and presentation dates 
are listed in Table III. 


M101_ 

MATHEMATICS: 
A FOUNDATION 
COURSE 


Foundation level: full credit 

'Use vour head to learn the subject - use the 
subject to learn to use your head' (G. Polya, 
twentieth-century mathematician). What is 
mathematics, and what can it do? In this 
course we set out to answer this question by 
helping you to understand mathematics and 
to use it. But understanding mathematics 
requires doing mathematics. It also requires 
the development of a certain degree of intell¬ 
ectual maturity and a willingness to do some 
thinking for yourself. 

This means that a mathematics course, 
however modest its dependence on previous 
knowledge, presents you with a real intellec¬ 
tual challenge. We have tried to organize the 
foundation course to help you meet this 
challenge The intention is to get you doing 
mathematics in order to help you understand 
the ideas underlying the development of this 
important subject. 

The course has two general aims: 

• lo introduce and illustrate some of the 
methods and language of mathematics and 
show their relevance to those who do not 
intend to study any further mathematics. 

• To prepare you for the study of higher- 


level courses with a significant mathematical 
content by giving you some basic skills and 
concepts required for such courses. 

To achieve the first aim the course is designed 
to bo sell contained and of general interest. 
We hope it will give you the ability to make 
tho transition hum the common-sense view 
of the world to the more abstract and theor 
etical view that is sometimes necessary in 
order to interpret, analyse and control the 
world around us 

As part of our approach to the second aim, 
we stress not only the content of the mathe 
maties (the need lor good notation, defin 
itions and theorems, methods of proof, 
techniques and applications), hut also the 
way in which mathematical training will help 
you to think effectively when challenged 
with new problems and situations. 

One of the most important objectives of the 
course is to help you discover something of 
how mathematics is learned and to acquire 
the confidence you need to proceed with 
further studies involving mathematics. For 
this reason we have chosen to emphasize the 
directed activity approach to learning mathe¬ 
matics because this engages you in doing 
mathematics. If you learn to study indepen¬ 
dently and to tackle problems effectively, 
then you acquire self-confidence and gain a 
foundation for extending your knowledge in 
directions which are useful and relevant to 
you. 

Content The course is arranged in six 
blocks each of which comprises study mater¬ 
ials for five weeks. As well as the six blocks, 
there is a 'floating' unit designed to synthes¬ 
ize and build upon some of your experience 
in the rest of the course. 

The first block introduces you to indepen¬ 
dent study of mathematics. It covers a 
number of basic techniques necessary for the 
study of later blocks. Whatever your back¬ 
ground, we hope that by the time you 
complete this block you will be in a position 
to start the rest of the course on a par with 
other students. 

The material in the second block helps you 
consolidate the process of mathematical 
reasoning introduced in the first block and 
build a firm basis of techniques for your study 
of Block Three and the more advanced topics 
in the course. 

The third and fourth blocks are the core of 
the course. Block Three is an introduction to 
the calculus and Block Four uses matrix 
algebra (a technique for operating with col¬ 
lections of numbers) to explore a number of 
mathematical situations, such as probability 
and geometrical transformations. 

The last two blocks lead the way to further 
studies. Block Five discusses the application 
of mathematics to real situations and is an 
introduction to courses where the emphasis 
is on applying mathematics. Block Six looks 
towards courses concerned with the devel¬ 
opment of mathematics itself; the topics 
covered have been chosen to introduce some 
of the ideas which will be studied at greater 
depth in subsequent courses. These last two 
blocks will be presented alternately. 

The 'floating' unit encourages you to 
reflect on how you think about and learn 
mathematics. 

When you have completed the course, you 
will have a general view of some of the 
characteristic ideas in mathematics and 
appreciate how they are used in other 
subjects. You will have mastered a number of 
basic skills and be able to apply them to the 
study of new concepts and problems, and 
you will also know how to use a pocket 
electronic calculator and a computer as aids 
to solving mathematical problems. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [M1(X)|, MS283 

(MST2811, [TM2811 and TM282. See Advice for 
Science and Technology based students in the Math¬ 
ematics Overview. 

Preparatory advice Before beginning the course 
you will need some basic mathematical skills, corres¬ 
ponding very roughly to those covered in the lirst 
tour years of secondary school mathematics. 

We shall provide a preparatory package which 
should be mailed to you in October. I his introduces 
the techniques required to study mathematics 
successfully within the Open University, as well as 
guiding you through some preparatory work. A 


diagnostic quiz will enable you to judge the extent to 
which your previous experience meets the entry 
requirements of Midi You will then t«* invited to do 
preparatory study based on Volume 2 of ( auilfdotl’ti 
to Mathematics by I. Oraham and I ) Sargent, which 
IS included in the package Work with a cakulator 
forms part of this preparation, and there are also two 
optional computer marked assignments whuh you 
may wish to submit tor some indication of your 
progress 

Assessment Ihree assessment components ti) 
eleven I MAs (35%); (ii) six C MAs (15%); (lii) the 
examination (50%) Substitution will apply lor up to 
two I MAs and one ( MA I he I MAs are of two 
types mid blew k I MAs, based on the lust three* units 
of each block, and end ol block I MAs, designed lo 
review the ideas ol a bloc k I here is also an 
assignment on the* summer school work, which 
includes some computing and problem solving 
using the ideas taught in the* 'floating' unit Assign 
men Is are equally weighted so you will have con 
siderablc* choice as to where to concentrate your 
studies. 

Broadcasts and cassettes the* thirty-two fV pro 
grammes are an essential part of the* teaching 
material. Although the course units contain sum 
maries of them, we feel that it you have not seen the 
programmes you will beat a disadvantage sinc e* they 
contain assessable material. You are therefore* 
advised not to attempt the course unless you have 
access to a television set or to recordings of the 
programmes. 

There are sixteen radio programmes which have a 
magazine format, but the core of each programme* is 
a tutorial based on topics which previous MIDI 
students have found difficult. 

The course material includes audio cassettes 
which are an integral part of many units, so you will 
need access to a cassette player. 

Summer school Course based. You will be able to 
meet other students, to revise and review the work 
you have done so far, to attend lectures on mathe¬ 
matical topics and to work in small groups with 
tutors on activities such as problem-solving and 
practical projects. You will be actively doing mathe¬ 
matics with other people, which should help you to 
put your own work into perspective and should 
stimulate and encourage you to tackle some of the 
things that have been bothering or daunting you. 
You will have access to a computer at summer school 
which will be used to solve mathematical problems. 

Calculator You are expected to buy an electronic 
calculator, which is used throughout the course to 
explore new ideas and to solve problems. The 
preparatory package sent to you in October specifies 
the minimum facilities required in such a calculator 
and Countdown to Mathematics (details above) gives 
advice on how to use it so that you can become 
acquainted with some techniques before the course 
starts. 

Students with disabilities This course has been 
successfully completed by students with disabilities. 
Some difficulty is foreseen at summer school for 
people with severe restrictions of mobility, aural, 
visual and speech handicaps, but the course should 
certainly not prove impossible. If you have a visual 
handicap you may have problems with assignments, 
and the frequent presence of a sighted helper is 
regarded as most important for cross-referencing 
from cassettes to correspondence material. 


M203 _ 

INTRODUCTION TO 
PURE MATHEMATICS 

Second level: full credit 

T his course provides an introduction to manv 
of the basic areas of pure mathematics and to 
the relationships between them. It is not 
recommended for students with little pie 
vkhks mathematical experience (see Recom¬ 
mended Prerequisites below). 

The course is suitable both for those who 
do not wish to carry the subject further and 
lor those who wish to take third-level courses 
in pure mathematics. Hxperience has shown 
that only those who have obtained an 
excellent standard in their second-level 
courses have a good chance of successfully’ 
completing third-level pure mathematics 
courses. 


WIIIVU 


diagram. 



Introduction Revision of sets and functions; 
curve sketching; symmetry, symmetry 
groups, co-ordinate and vector geometry; 
abstract groups and subgroups, group iso 
morphisms. 

Linear algebra Vectors, orthogonality, mat¬ 
rices, linear transformations, linear equa 
lions, eigenvec tors, diagonali/ation, abstract 
vector spaces and applications. 

Croup theory Cyclic groups, cos«*ts and La¬ 
grange's theorem, permutations, conjugal y. 
normal subgroups, homomorpbisms, first 
isomorphism theorem, quotient groups, 
group actions, orbits and stabilizers 
Geometry Conics, affine geometry, quadric 
surfaces, projective geometry, non- 
Euclidean geometry, the Kleinian view of 
geometry. 

Analysis Real numbers, functions, contin¬ 
uity, sequences and senes, differentiation, 
integration, the fundamental theorem of 
calculus, power series, differential equa 
tions, flows, proofs in analysis. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations |M2U2j. M- - 
and |M231|. 

Recommended prerequisites MK'i M2e. car 
also be studied if you have substantial pr«r.u*us 
experience in mathematics at near-ur.wersity 
entrance standard (for instance, a pas~ in A iecei 
mathematics) 

Related courses M203 is a prere¬ 
quisite for M332. M381 and. for M-i : 

Assessment TMAs 01-08 l5u . i and the examm- 
ation (50%). Substitution will appiv uw ur to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Twenty-nine TV pi\*- 
grammes. Considerable use is made or audio 
cassettes. 

Summer school Course based 

Students with disabilities If you have „ sex ere 
aural or visual handicap you will not benefit fullv 
from television and audio cassette based sections 
but you should still be able to follow the course 
Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape. 

Calculator You will need a scientific calculator 


M205 _ 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMPUTING 


Second level: full credit 

This course has been devised as a first general 
course in computing. It should be of interest 
to people whose jobs require them to have 
more than a passing knowledge ot the use of 
computers. This would include those already 
working with computers who wish to tormai- 
120 or broaden their knowledge. 

It is also intended for students who wish to 
pursue the subject at a higher level bv taking 
third-level computing courses, its content 
being a prerequisite for these courses. 

I he main theme ot the course is a rigorous 
approach to the development of computer 
programs using a structured language, 
I ascal I he practical work is extensive and 
requires access to a home computer. 

I he course also includes an introduction to 
software engineering, information systems 
and social implications of computing 
1 his course is not suitable for anyone who 
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just wants to learn how to program a micro 
using BASIC or to acquire only a superficial 
knowledge or awareness of computers. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [M252J and (PM2521. 

Usually students who have passed a course from 
a given excluded combination may not register for 
another course from the same excluded combin¬ 
ation. However, in this instance, those who have 
successfully completed [M252| but have not had it 
included in the award of a BA degree may if they 
wish register for M205 on condition that if they 
pass M205 they relinquish the halt credit pro 
viouslv obtained for (M252]. You will not bo 
allowed to base vour decision on the grade or pass 
obtained on M205. It you an' awarded a pass for 
M205, you must relinquish the half credit tor 
(M252] whatever the grade 1t you wish to do this in 
1991 vou should consult vour tutor-counsellor 
first. 

Complementary and related courses M2Q5 is a 
recommended prerequisite for all third-level courses 
in computing, namely M353. M355 and M357. M205 
also links with TM222. 

Assessment Fight equally weighted TMAs (30%) 
and the examination (50%). Substitution will apply 
tor up to one TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Sixteen TV’ program¬ 
mes and one audio cassette which is an essential 
part ot the course. 

Computing You will be expected to spend at least 
2-3 hours each week on practical work. You will 
need access to a microcomputer that meets the 
specification of the University's home computing 
pohcv ;see page 4). Software will be provided. 
Note This course does not require use of GEM or 
a mouse, so equipment without these can be used. 

Students with disabilities There may be diffi¬ 
culties but the course is not impossible for students 
with visual aural or speech handicap or impaired 
manual dexterity You must, however, be able to 
use a microcomputer. You are advised to seek 
guidance and further information from the Adviser 
on the Education of Students with Disabilities. 

Preparatory reading No preparatory study is 
necessary . but if vou would like to become familiar 
w ith some asp^s of Pascal we recommend the 
mtroductorv cytfte&s of any of the following: K. L. 
Bowies ( 1980) Boomer's Guide for the UCSD Pascal 
System Bvte Books. N. Graham (1983) Introduction 
t'i Pasca! second edition, Castle House Publica¬ 
tions. D Cooper and M. Clancy (1982) Oh! Pascal!, 
W.VV. Norton and Co. 


M245 .- 

PROBABILITY AND 
STATISTICS 


Second level: half credit 

This course is designed to give a mathe¬ 
matical introduction to the concepts of prob¬ 
ability and statistics. It has four main aims: 

• To give you a good working knowledge of 
simple probability models. 

• To concentrate on applications and the 
handling of underlying distributions. 

• To teach the essential ideas of making 
inferences from statistical data. 

• To develop your statistical intuition. 

M245 introduces the idea of chance mechan¬ 
isms and associated results in probability and 
statistics. From the start, the ideas and prac 
tice of simulation are exploited along with 
familiar random processes taken from real 
life. Concepts and basic rules are developed 
systematically, with the emphasis on appli 
cations and the development of both statisti¬ 
cal intuition and statistical methods. 

Content The course consists of sixteen 
units each of which is designed to take about 
twelve hours' study time. Each unit includes 
a TV section and one or more audio cassette 
sessions, all of which are essential parts of the 
teaching. Units 1 5 introduce the basic con¬ 
cepts of probability theory, starting in Unit I 
with an informal approach to key ideas of 
chance happenings (random events) and 
chance quantities (random variables). Simu¬ 
lation is introduced to give an intuitive feel 
for the concepts. The ideas are formalized in 

Units 2-5. . f 

In Units b and 7 the two basic ideas ot 


statistical inference, estimating an unknown 
constant (parameter) and testing the truth of 
a theory (hypothesis), are introduced for 
simple situations. 

After a unit on random processes such as 
births, deaths and the spread of a rumour, 
the normal distribution, which is central to 
much statistical theory, is introduced in Unit 
9. Samples and sampling are discussed in 
Unit 11 and then the statistical ideas of Units 
t> and 7 are applied to a variety of situations in 
Units 12 14. The course ends with two units 
of general interest, one on probability and 
one on statistics. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites M101 or MS283. 
You are expected in particular to be familiar with 
the calculus (which is covered in Block Ill of these 
courses). Other mathematical skills assumed arc 
familiarity with algebraic manipulation, in¬ 
equalities and simple series. If you are also plan¬ 
ning to take M203 or MST204 you may find it 
helpful to take one of these before taking M245 in 
order to gain familiarity and confidence in using 
the calculus. 

Related courses M245 is complementary to 
MDST242, which deals with the influence of statis¬ 
tics on everyday life. It is a recommended prerequi¬ 
site for the two third-level courses M343 and M345. 

Assessment Four TMAs (25%); four CMAs (25%) 
and the examination (50%). Substitution will apply 
for up to one TMA and one CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes The sixteen TV pro¬ 
grammes are fully integrated with the texts. One of 
the five sections of each unit is written round the 
TV programme. Simulations have been used to 
produce computer graphics for the programme 
which are intended to develop your intuition. 

Audio cassettes are used throughout the course 
mainly to help you to develop familiarity with 
statistical techniques. 

Calculator You will need a calculator, preferably 
with basic statistical functions. Details are given in 
the course guide. 

Set book Henry R. Neave Elementary Statistics 
Tables, Unwin Hyman. (This is also the sot book for 
M343 and M345.) 


M261_ 

MATHEMATICS IN 
COMPUTING 


Second level: half credit 


The purpose of this course is to familiarize 
you with the mathematics necessary for 
formal approaches to computing, and in 
particular for the development of software. 
The mathematics is developed throughout 
with reference to the objects it can be used to 
describe. These may come from real 
situations suitable for computer analysis, or 
may relate to computer software. The course 
emphasizes the skill of translating between 
mathematical and 'English' descriptions of 
the objects modelled. 

Content The course is divided into four 
blocks, each of which covers eight weeks' 
work. The blocks are divided into chapters, 
not necessarily exactly two weeks' work 
each. 

Block I 

1 Numbers and machines 

2 Describing functions 

3 Algorithms and pseudocode 
Block II 

4 Data types 

5 Sets 

6 Manipulating functions 

Block III 

7 Logic 

8 Binary relations 

9 Databases 


Mock IV 

10 Recursion 

11 Efficiency of algorithms 

12 Proof 

13 Operations 

A calculation is seen as the evaluation of a 
partial function f: X - Y (such as, for 
example, SQUARE-ROOT; R - R). To des¬ 


cribe a function one must state what type of 
thing it inputs and what type of thing it 
outputs; what inputs, if any, are excluded 
(negative numbers, for SQUARE-ROOT); 
and how the input and output are related. 
Such a description does not tell one how the 
function is to be evaluated. An algorithm is a 
method of calculation. A Pascal-like pseudo¬ 
code is introduced to describe algorithms. 

Many of the functions of interest in 
computing do not have numerical inputs and 
outputs. Chapter 4 looks at other types of 
object, such as strings and trees, and shows 
examples of how these are used to describe 
real situations. Sets (Chapter 5) can be seen as 
a 'type' of object, in this context. Chapter 6 
looks at examples of algorithms expressed 
purely in terms of composition and iteration 
of certain basic functions. 

Chapter 7 looks at expressions that are 
either true or false, used in 'controlling' 
pseudocode algorithms. Chapters 8 and 9 
cover further mathematical structures useful 
to describe real objects. 

Chapter 10 returns to algorithms expressed 
in terms of functions, looking at a powerful 
tool for doing this. Chapter 11 covers a simple 
model to estimate the time taken to execute 
an algorithm. Chapter 12 carries on from 
Chapter 7 and looks briefly at checking that 
an algorithm does what it is supposed to do. 
Chapter 13 looks at a recurring topic of the 
course and acts to some extent as a review. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites M101 or M205 or 
MS283/TM282. The course requires some mathe¬ 
matical background. An interest in computing (in 
particular in the preparation of software) is cer¬ 
tainly required, and some experience of writing 
programs (however small) would be helpful. The 
ideal preparation for the course would be M101 
and M205 or [M252], but any one of M101 or M205 
or [M252] or either [TM281J/2 or MS283, plus some 
experience of computing, should be sufficient. 

Related courses The course is complementary to 
[M252J and its successor M205, which develop 
computing ideas in much greater depth. 

M261 is a recommended prerequisite for M355 
Topics in software engineering, and will be of assis¬ 
tance in studying other third-level computing 
courses such as M353. 

Assessment Four equally weighted TMAs, one 
for each block, (50%); and the examination, for¬ 
ming the other 50%. Substitution will apply for up 
to one TMA. 

Cassettes Four audio cassettes are an integral 
part of several chapters. 


M332 _— 

COMPLEX ANALYSIS 


Third level: half credit 

This course introduces complex numbers and 
functions defined on them. It covers the basic 
theory of analytic functions the Cauchv- 
Goursal theorem, Cauchy integral formula, 
Taylor series, contour integration and 
residue theory. The techniques introduced in 
this course are used in many branches of pure 
and applied mathematics, science and tech¬ 
nology. The course will also be of interest to 
those who wish to specialize in pure mathe¬ 
matics. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites I he course v\ ill not 
be intelligible without: 

• A pass in [M23I | preferably Grade 3 or better, 
or 

• A pass in M203, with at least Grade 3, a good 
understanding of the Analysis units is necessarv 
or 

• A pass in |M2I2], preferably Grade 3 or better; a 
good understanding of the last two Analysis units 
is particularly necessary, 

or 

• A comparable baekground in advanced calcu¬ 
lus Irom another source 

l ach of the prerequisites covers material which is 
to be found in Chapters 3-11. 13. 14. 17, 18. 21 and 
22 of Spivak. Calculus. W A Benjamin Addison 


Wesley, which could also be used for revision 
before" the course starts. The course includes a 
bridging unit between any of the above recom¬ 
mended prerequisites and M332; this unit should 
be read very carefully. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA 

Cassettes Eleven programmes on video cassettes 
and seven programmes on audio cassette tapes, 
which amplify difficult items in the units and try to 
help you to solve problems. 

Preparatory reading Chapters 24, 25 and 26 of 
Spivak Calculus, see above. This is recommended 
but not required reading. (There is no set book.) 


M343 _ 

APPLICATIONS OF 
PROBABILITY 


Third level: half credit 

This course develops ideas about probability 
and random processes that were first intro¬ 
duced in M245. It sets up probability models 
for various real situations such as changing 
population sizes, queues, epidemics and 
events occurring in space, and investigates 
the properties of these models using a variety 
of mathematical techniques. You can get an 
idea of the content of this course bv looking at 
Units 5 and 8 of M245. 

Content The course has no formal block 
structure but it falls naturally into four 
sections. The first three units are introduc¬ 
tory and give examples of the types of 
random processes to be considered in the 
course. One unit develops models for pat¬ 
terns of events occurring in timeand includes 
several extensions to the Poisson process. 
Another looks at patterns in space and 
develops models tor randiun scatter and 
clustering of objects. 

The next section develops models for pro¬ 
cesses where events can only occur at 
discrete time points, for example a Bernoulli 
process. This includes practical situations 
such as the ruin of a gambler, the extinction 
of a family surname and the water level ol a 
reservoir. 

In the next five units, probability models 
are developed for a wide range of situations 
in which events may occur at any time. 
Practical examples include changes in size of 
a population due to births and deaths, 
queues, and the spread of epidemics. 

In the last section models are developed for 
various situations including genetics, the 
renewal of components, the change in slock 
market prices and the movement of particles 
in a fluid. 

The last unit consists entirely of problems 
and exercises based on the course material. 

The emphasis in the course is on modelling 
practical situations and developing the 
properties of these models. Since this is a 
third-level mathematics course you vs ill be 
expected to have fluency in mathematical 
manipulation. Some new mathematical tech¬ 
niques are introduced and taught in the 
course. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites M245 a strongh 
recommended prerequisite You are advised to 
have taken at least one other second-level mathe¬ 
matical course; MST204 is the most relevant 

Complementarv and related courses 1 his course 
complements M34Y together these two courses 
follow on Irom M243 and provide a balanced 
coverage ot topics in probability and statistics at 
third level. 

Assessment f our I'M As (60%) and the examin¬ 
ation (60%). Substitution will apply tor up to one 
IMA 

Cassettes Audio cassettes are list'd to pruvidv 
practice in techniques. A returnable video cassette 
enhances the written text, demonstrating tht 
behaviour of various modi • by means of computer 
simulations and similar techniques. 

Students with disabilities Course and supple 
mentarv materials are not axailable on tape. 
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Calculator You will need a calculator 

Set book Hcnrv K Nimvc F.lenntitmy Statist ual 
; ,r , - L'nwin Mvman. (This is also the set book tor 
M245 and M345.) 


Cassettes Two 60-minute audio cassettes entitled 
The Statistician at Work' give an insight into the 
wide range of statistical applications and the ways 
in which practising statisticians operate. 

Computing The Academic Computing Service 
mainframe computers are used for the practical 
work by way of a terminal, modem and printer lent 
to you as a home kit. You will need a telephone and 
a domestic television set or monochrome monitor 
in order to use the home kit, and a new-style British 
Telecom jack socket to connect the terminal to the 
ACS computers. The kit may not be taken or sent 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Calculator You will need a calculator, preferably 
with basic statistical functions. Details are given in 
the course guide. 


Students with disabilities Course and supple 
mentarv materials are not available on tape 

Set book Henry' l< Neave l.lenten tary Statistic* 
Table*. Unwin I Ivman (This is also the set book for 
M24S and MW.V) 


Recommended prerequisites The course 
assumes a knowledge of the material in |M252] or 
M205. It would be beneficial to have gained a good 
grade in [M252J or M205 before tackling M353. If 
you wish to take M261 you should do so before 
taking M353. M261 is not a recommended prere¬ 
quisite for M353 but does provide an introduction 
to some of the topics studied in depth in M353. 

Complementary and related courses M261, 

[M352J, M355, M357. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 


Cassettes Audio cassettes are included in the 
course materials. 


Computing Practical work in the form of pro 
gramming and the use of packages is an important 
and substantial part ol the course I he packages 
necessary for the course are provided You will need 
access to a microcomputer that meets the xpcci 
Iication of the University's home computing policy 
(sec page *1). 

Note I Ins course does not require the use of Cl M 
or a mouse, so equipment without these ran be 
used. 

Students with disabilities lliere may l « dilfi 
cullies but the course is not impossible for students 
with visual, aural or speech handicap or impaired 
manual dexterity. You must, however, be able to 
use a microcomputer. 

Other information The following books give 
some indication of the nature of the topics covered 
in the course (they are not set hooks nor do we 
cover their entire contents in this course): R. Clark 
and S. Koehler (1982) The UCSD Pascal Handbook. 
Prentice-Hall. J Welsh and M. McKeag (1980) 
Structured System Programming, Prentice Hall A. 
V Aho, J. K. Hopcroft and j. D. Ullman (1983) Data 
Structures and Algorithms, Addison-Wesley. M. 
Ben -Ari (1982) Principles of Concurrent Programming, 
Prentice-Hall. Clocksin and Mellish (1981) Pro¬ 
gramming in PROLOG, Springer-Verlag. Coldsch- 
lager and Lister (1982) Computer Science a Modern 
Introduction, Prentice-Hall. J. Welsh, J Elder and 
Bustard (1984) Sequential Program Structures, 
Prentice-Hall. Stubbs and Webre (1985) Data Strui 
hires, Brooks/Cole. 

Note You are not expected to possess any of 
these books, the details of which are given only for 
interest. 


M355 _ 

TOPICS IN SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 


Third level: half credit 

This course introduces the current develop¬ 
ment of software engineering, that is, the 
treatment of complex software development 
as an engineering process. The application of 
mathematical methods to the process is 
demonstrated as a solution to many of the 
problems encountered because of the 
increasing complexity of software. 

The aim of this course is to introduce the 
concept of software engineering and current 
formal and informal techniques which can be 
used in the development of complex 
systems. By the end of the course you will be 
able to use formal methods of software devel¬ 
opment and will have a good understanding 
of the main problems which occur in complex 
systems. 

Content The course is presented in four 
blocks, the first three containing four units 
and the last block three units. 

Block I introduces the concept of software 
engineering, defining the life-cycle of a soft¬ 
ware project from analysis of requirements 
through to testing, integration and mainte¬ 
nance. It discusses graphical data flow tech¬ 
niques for analysis and design, and applies 
them to a case study. 

Block II teaches a formal approach to soft¬ 
ware development using the Vienna Devel¬ 
opment Method (VDM), which is a 
mathematical approach to the development 
of programs, with well defined steps and 
clearly defined proof obligations. The con¬ 
cepts of data abstraction and reification and 
proof of program correctness are introduced 
and developed. 

Block 111 The problems involved in concur¬ 
rent processes are described using ODM 
(Open Development Method), starting with 
process diagrams and continuing with the 
formal design notation CSP (Communicating 
Sequential Processes). This method tackles 
the problems which arise in communicating 
processes. The fundamentals of the concur¬ 
rent programming language Occam are also 
taught. 

Block IV covers project management includ¬ 
ing the production of a project plan, the 
techniques used to ensure that it is adhered 
to, and quality control methods to see that 
the final product conforms to appropriate 
standards. Software metrics and their use are 
also discussed. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites is designed 

fur students who have successfully completed 
M26I for M203 if you have a computing bark 
y round) and M2D5 or |M252|. It is strongly recom 
mended that M353 should also he studied before 
taekling M355 

Assessment Four equally weighted TMAs (50%) 
and the examination (50%). Substitution will applv 
for up to one IM A 

( assettes Fouralidio< asseltes are in< hided in tin 
course materials, tor presentation of case studv 
material and to aid understanding of the formal 
mathematical methods used. 


M357 - 

DATA MODELS AND 
DATABASES 


Third level: half credit 

This course is a replacement for M352 
Computer-based information systems. It is an 
advanced computing course concerned with 
an application of computers which has an 
increasing influence on modern society. 

The aims of the course are to provide a 
detailed presentation of the many aspects of 
database technology, to identify the common 
concepts that are used as the basis of such 
technology and to analyse the properties of 
information and its representation in terms of 
data models. At the end of the course you 
should be able to: 

• Use the terminology associated with 
database technology 

• Use the facilities of a management data¬ 
base system to demonstrate the functions of 
data definition, storage and retrieval. 

• Give the semantic interpretation of 
examples of different types of data model and 
create data models to repre^nt the semantics 
of example situations. _* 

• Design and specify' schemas using stand¬ 
ard data definition languages, evaluating 
some designs by practical implementation. 

Content The course describes the role of 
database management in the context of the 
type of information systems in mo-r modem 
organizations. The many facets of the subject 
are discussed in terms of design. creation and 
use of databases by a variety of people with 
different requirements and responsibilities. 

Data models are introduced as a wav or 
capturing the information content of an 
organization's data. Techniques for 
analysing data and representing it in terms of 
a data model are considered. The relational 
data model is described in detail in terms of 
both its theoretical properties and its use in a 
particular t\ T pe of database management 
system, based on SQL. Finally there are 
some general topics related to the admin¬ 
istration and control of database systems and 
how database technologv is evolving. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [M352J. 

Recommended prerequisites [M2521 or M205. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%.) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
and two audio cassettes. 

Students with disabilities This course may 
present \ ou with substantial difficulties if you have 
visual or aural impairment, because a microcom¬ 
puter and audio cassette are used simultaneously. 
Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape 

Computing An important aspect of M357 is the 
provision of database software enabling you to 
gain practical experience of some of the concepts 
covered by the course. You will need access to a 
microcomputer that meets the specification of the 
University's home computing policy (see page 4) 
and has two disk drives. 


M345 _ 

STATISTICAL METHODS 


Third level: half credit 

This is a third-level course in the basic 
methods of statistical data analysis. It is 
designed to follow M245 and take you on to 
learn mainstream techniques in such areas as 
regression analysis, analysis of variance 
contingency table analysis, non-parametric 
methods and survey sampling. It explains 
the reasoning underlying the various statisti 
cal methods, using mathematical and statisti¬ 
cal arguments as necessary but avoiding 
heavy detailed theory. Use of a computer 
package is an important element of the 
course, and four of the fifteen units involve 
practical computing. You will not have to 
write your own programs and no knowledge 
of anv programming language is assumed. 
Practical applications are emphasized 
throughout, and extensive use is made of 
data examples taken from such fields as 
engineering, medicine, psychology, biology, 
physics, economics and social science. 

The titles of the fifteen units are: 

1 Data, distributions and uncertainty 

2 Basic methods: testing and estimation 

3 Examining straight-line data 

4 Statistical computing unit I: exploring 
the data 

5 Regression with several explanatory 
variables 

6 Experiments: planning and interpret¬ 
ation 

7 Statistical computing unit II: linear 
models 

8 Experiments: factorial and non- 
orthogonal designs 

9 Categorical data 

10 Distribution-free methods 

11 Statistical computing unit 111: experi¬ 
ments, categorical data, distribution-free 
methods 

12 Survey sampling 

13 Multivariate data 

14 Statistical computing unit IV: survey 
data, multivariate data 

15 Excursions in data analysis 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites The course is de¬ 
signed to follow M245. (MDT241J includes most of 
the statistical ideas assumed for M345 but there are 
a few topics that appear in M245 and not in 
[MDT241J which are assumed for this course. 
MDST242 would provide useful additional back¬ 
ground, but is not, by itself, either a necessary or a 
sufficient prerequisite. 

Since M245 has M101 or MS283 as recommended 
prerequisites, it is expected that you will be familiar 
with the mathematical techniques covered in those 
courses. If you are are planning to take M203 
and/or MST204 as well as M345 you would find it 
advantageous to take at least one of those second- 
level courses before M345. 

Related courses just as this course follows up 
and extends the statistical ideas introduced in 
M245, so M343 follows up and extends the ideas of 
probability. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 


M353 _ 

PROGRAMMING AND 
PROGRAMMING 
LANGUAGES_ 

Third level: half credit 

In programming there is a need for ways of 
specifying solutions to problems which are 
independent of the constraints imposed by 
programming languages. Therefore, the 
course begins by differentiating between the 
specification of a data structure (using 
abstract data types) and its implementation 
in a programming language (using Pascal as 
the main example). After studying abstract 
data types you should be in a position to 
appreciate the features which should be 
present in a modern high-level programming 
language. The course also compares two 
contrasting approaches to programming 
epitomized by Pascal (a procedural language) 
and Prolog (a non-procedural language). 
The aims of the course are: 

• To extend your knowledge of program¬ 
ming beyond that which was taught in 
[M252] and subsequently in M205. 

• To examine formal methods of programme 
specification through abstract data types. 

• To examine the implementation of data 
structures. 

• To examine high-level programming lan¬ 
guage support for these principles. 

• To compare procedural and non-pro¬ 
cedural programming languages. 

• To study the methods of programming 
language definition. 

• To study programming language transla¬ 
tion (compiling). 

The course is about technical aspects of 
programming languages and their use and 
less emphasis is placed on program develop¬ 
ment although a knowledge of such tech¬ 
niques is assumed. 

Content 

Unit 1 Introduction to the course. 
Advanced Pascal programming including 
user-defined types, subranges and sets. 
Units 2, 3 , 4, 5 and 6 Specifying and repre¬ 
senting data structures. The study of abstract 
data types (ADTs), through the formal speci¬ 
fication of their syntax and semantics, in a 
way that is independent of any programming 
language. The implementation of ADTs and 
the high-level programming language 
support required including pointer variables, 
recursion and data hiding. 

Unit 7 Concurrency. How concurrent pro¬ 
gramming can be of benefit to the program¬ 
mer and the problems which arise in non¬ 
sequential programming. 

Unit 8 Virtual machines. 

Units 9 and 10 A study of the programming 
language Prolog. 

Units 11 and 12 The definition of program¬ 
ming languages. Syntax and semantics. 

Units 13, 14 and 15 Programming language 
translation (compiling). 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
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M371_ 

COMPUTATIONAL 

MATHEMATICS 


Third level: half credit 

This course is about numerical techniques in 
operational research which are used to solve 
problems on the computer. It describes these 
techniques and considers how where and 
when they can be applied. 

The course gives you the ability to recog¬ 
nize whether a particular problem can be 
solved numencalh ; to formulate the problem 
in mathematical terms; to choose the right 
method, to understand the conditions in 
which the method works: to evaluate the 
results, and to estimate their accuracy. 

Content The course examines methods 
which are used to tackle scientific, technolo¬ 
gical business and social problems. These 
problems arise in a branch of mathematics 
known as operational research . Because of 
the potential breadth of the subject, the 
course concentrates on a few selected areas 
which are currently most important in 
computational mathematics The course is 
divided mto four blocks covering the follow¬ 
ing topics: 

Bh\'< ! Methods of solving a single non¬ 
linear equation, a system of linear equations 
and a system of non-linear equations. Errors 
in numerical processes, convergence, ill- 
conditioning and induced instability. 

5. .v\ li Formulation and numerical solution 
of linear programming problems using the 
product form of the inverse-basis method. 
Formulation of tnteger programming prob¬ 
lems and the branch and bound method of 
solution. Sensitivity analysis. 

Ei'cvi Formulation and numerical solu¬ 
tion of unconstrained and constrained non¬ 
linear optimization problems using the DFP 
and BFGS methods with line searches. Illus¬ 
trative applications. 

BLvic IV Random sampling. Monte Carlo 
ttw thods and variance reduction techniques. 
C mputer simulation of queues with probab¬ 
ilistic armal aod service times. Use of the 
simulation language SIMIAN. 

I he emphasis is on the practical nature of the 
methods, but straightforward mathematical 
analysis is included where relevant. The 
topics covered include a blend of applications 
and case studies with the mathematical 
theor. and computational procedures. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination JM351]. 

Recommended prerequisites A knowledge of 
r < 3 ,cuius and matrix theory up to the level covered 
c MST2W or M203. Of these two courses MST204 
is the mr/re useful. 

Complementary courses Several important 
topics ir r.umencai computation are omitted from 
th:-> rourse A brief intrrxJuction to the numerical 
so!u‘.sor of differential equations and eigenvalue 
pr >bkrrcar. be found in MSI204 A comple¬ 
menter. course in numerical memods, M372, is 
planned for first presentation in 1992 If you arc- 
interested in formulating problems you are 
advised to study T301. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%) There is one TMA for each block; each 
ha* a prat tical element in which the packages 
provided by the Academic Computing Service 
must be used on the microcomputing facility. 
Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 

Cassettes Audio cassettes are used together with 
the teaching packages on the microcomputing 
facility. 

Computing You will need access to a mic roc orn- 
puter which meets the specification of the Uni¬ 
versity's home computing policy (see page 4) both 
teaching and applications packages will be 
supplied on disks Computer programming is not 
part of the course. 

Calculator You will need a scientific calculator in 
order to work through some of the exercises by 
hand. 

Students with disabilities I his course is not 
recommended for students with impaired manual 
dexterity Visually handicapped students will also 
have difficulties Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape 


M381_ 

NUMBER THEORY AND 
MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


Third level: half credit 

This course is designed for students who 
wish to specialize in pure mathematics. It 
provides an opportunity lo study two topics 
within the field of pure mathematics compar¬ 
able with honours options at conventional 
universities, as a first stage towards further 
specialized study at fourth level or in post¬ 
graduate work. 

Content Each topic consists of eight units 
based on its own set book. 

• Number theory This is based on the set 
book Burton, Elementary Numl'er Theory, 
Allvn and Bacon (revised printing, 1980). You 
must buy this edition and no other; you will be 
told about special arrangements for obtaining 
it. It is concerned with the integers, and in 
particular with the solution of classical prob¬ 
lems requiring integer solutions. The mater¬ 
ial covered is essentially that contained in 
Chapters 1-7, 9 and 13 of the set book. We 
first consider some elementary properties of 
the integers such as divisibility and greatest 
common divisors. This leads to a method of 
finding solutions of linear Diophantine equa¬ 
tions ax + by = c, i.e. finding solutions to the 
equation which are integers. Every integer 
greater than 1 is shown to be a unique 
product of primes and some results are 
obtained concerning the distribution of the 
primes among the integers. In the theory of 
congruences, methods are developed for 
solving linear congruences ax = b (mod n) 
and the classical theorems of Fermat and 
Wilson are obtained. We then consider multi¬ 
plicative functions, i.e. functions satisfying 
f(mn) =f(m)f(n) for relatively prime integers m 
and n, and in particular Euler's 4> - function 
which counts the number of integers in the 
set 0,1,2,1 which are relatively prime 
to n. Returning to congruences we look at the 
solution of quadratic congruences which 
leads to Gauss's Law of Quadratic 
Reciprocity. Finally the theory of continued 
fractions is developed and applied as a 
method of solving further examples of Dio¬ 
phantine equations. 

• Mathematical logic This topic is based on 
the set book Boolos and Jeffrey, Computability 
and Logic, Cambridge University Press, 2nd 
edition. Our aim is to prove Godel's 
Incompleteness Theorem, a result of con¬ 
siderable philosophical importance on the 
limitations of what mathematicians can ever 
achieve. To lay the ground for a proof of this 
theorem, the first four units are devoted to 
discussing three apparently different notions 
of computability which all in fact coincide, 
and the second four units include an intro¬ 
duction to proof systems for the proposi¬ 
tional calculus, the predicate calculus, and 
basic number theory. If you would like to get 
the flavour of this topic you can look at 
Chapters 1 to 8 and 14 to 16 of the set book, 
although these latter chapters may seem 
rather complex in the absence of the course 
material. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations |M382], [M383J, [M384], 
(M385J; and also |M335] if either of the topics you 
covered in the (M335J examination was a topic in 
M381 

Recommended prerequisites M101 and at least a 
further credit in second-level mathematics courses, 
with a Grade 3 pass or better, preferably M203 or 
(M202). 

Assessment Four IMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%) Substitution will apply for up to one 
IMA 

Cassettes Five audio cassettes 

Calculator Access to a calculator is desirable 

Students with disabilities This course may 
present substantial difficulties for students with 
visual disabilities but would not lx- impossible 
Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape 

Set books See individual topics above 


M386 _ 

MM RIC AND 
TOPOLOGICAL SPACES 
AND GEOMETRIC 
TOPOLOGY 

Third level: half credit 

last presentation in 1991 

This course is designed for students who 
wish to specialize in pure mathematics. It 
provides an opportunity to study two topics 
within the field of pure mathematics compar¬ 
able with honours options at conventional 
universities, as a first stage towards further 
specialized study at postgraduate level. 

Content Each topic consists of eight units 
based on its own set book. 

• Metric and topological spaces This topic is 
based on the set book Sutherland introduction 
to Metric and Topological Spaces, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. It considers point set topology 
from the standpoint of analysis and is parti¬ 
cularly suitable for students who have com¬ 
pleted M203. It presents the language of 
metric and topological spaces with continuity 
as the motivating concept, and moves from 
the familiar conditions of real analysis to 
discuss compactness, connectedness and 
completeness, in the more abstract context of 
topological spaces. 

Because of the significant amount of over¬ 
lap this topic is an excluded combination with 
(M202J. 

• Geometric topology This is based on the set 
book Blackett, Elementary Topology: a Combin¬ 
atorial and Algebraic Approach, Academic Press 
(reprinted with corrections 1982). It investi¬ 
gates various surfaces such as the sphere, the 
torus, the Mobius band, the projective plane, 
the Klein bottle, etc. and shows how combi¬ 
natorial techniques can be used to classify 
them. It continues bv showing how this 
material can be applied to the study of 
quadratic equations in two complex varia¬ 
bles, and introduces the concept of Riemann 
surfaces. It ends with a brief look at flows 
with singularities: sources, sinks, vortices, 
crosspoints, etc. The initial approach to this 
material is intuitive and geometric. The units 
are supported by eight TV programmes. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [M202J, |M382|, |M383|, 
(M3841, |M385|; and also |M335| if either of the 
topics you covered in the |M335| examination was 
a topic in M386. 

Recommended prerequisites M101 and at least 
one further credit in second-level mathematics 
courses, with a Grade 3 pass or better, preferably 
M203. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50"..) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
for Geometric ttywlogy only, and six audio cassettes. 

Calculator Access to a calculator is desirable 

Students with disabilities I his course m.n 
present substantial difficulties for students with 
visual disabilities but is not impossible C. ourse and 
supplementary materials are not available on tape. 

Set books See individual topics above. 


MA290 _ 

TOPICS IN THE HISTORY 
OF MATHEMATICS 


Second level: half credit 

The main aim of this course is to introduce 
the study of the history of mathematics. This 
entails both telling the story of the develop¬ 
ment of mathematics in the past, and practis¬ 
ing the historical judgements and methods 
which enable that story to be told. Subsidiary 
aims are to deepen your understanding of 
what mathematics is, and the role it has 
played in society and in increasing our know¬ 


ledge of the world. The course will be of 
interest to students of mathematics seeking 
further understanding of its historical back¬ 
ground, to teachers of mathematics at all 
levels and to students of social and cultural 
history. 

Content The course material falls into four 
blocks, of two months' study time each. 
Block 1 Mathematics in the ancient world This 
moves from the earliest evidence of mathe¬ 
matical activity to the achievements of 
classical Greece. Mathematics has ever since 
borne the stamp imprinted by the Greek 
approach. 

Block 2 Through the Middle Ages to the seven¬ 
teenth century The Islamic development of 
algebra and the later European rediscovery of 
classical Greek texts helped lead to an 
unprecedented flowering of mathematics in 
the early seventeenth century: the time of 
Napier, Descartes, Kepler and Galileo. The 
block also contains a case study of English 
mathematics education during this period. 
Block 3 The seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies What were the consequences of the 
independent invention of the calculus by 
Newton and Leibniz (building on the work of 
many earlier mathematicians)? We trace 
some developments through the eighteenth 
century, and examine how they blended both 
with the study of nature and with the alge¬ 
braic concerns of the great Swiss mathemati¬ 
cian Leonard Euler. 

Block 4 Topics in nineteenth-century mathema¬ 
tics Is Euclid's geometry necessarily true, or 
can other geometries be devised? How did 
algebra and professionalization develop 
together? Was the French Revolution a good 
thing (for the development of geometry)? 
What to do about the foundations of the 
calculus? Can calculation be mechanized? 
These are some of the questions discussed in 
the final block, which surveys some char¬ 
acteristic topics of nineteenth- and indeed 
twentieth-century mathematics. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Any mathematics 
needed is generally explained through its historical 
development in the course, so that modest mathe¬ 
matical competence and a willingness to engage 
with mathematical explanations, where appr.v- 
priate, is more important than prior knowledge. 

Related courses 1 li story of science course's. A281 
and A282. 

Assessment Four essay-type TMAs (50". ) and 
the examination (50"„). Substitution will applv tor 
up to one TMA. 

Broadcasts Eight TV programmes. There are also 
audio cassettes. 

Preparatory reading li you want to get a 
preliminary flavour of the kind of thing the course 
covers, you could browse through a standard w ork 
such as Carl B. Boyer. A History of \1,it/icm,Uic<. 
Wiley (This book is comparable in level with 
MA290.) 

Set book I C. Fauvel and I I Grav teds ) The 
History of Mathematics: A Router. Macmillan 


MDST242 

STATISTICS IN SOCIETY 

Second level: half credit 

What is statistics and what can it do’ This 
course sets out to answer these questions by 
investigating a variety of everyday situations 
using statistical techniques. It is intended for 
students who are interested in the influence 
of statistics on everyday life, as well as for 
those who need a basic understanding of 
statistical ideas for their studies in other 
disciplines. 

The aims of the course are: 

• To provide an uncomplicated yet critical 
introduction to current statistical ideas and 
practice. 

• To introduce a wide diversity of applica¬ 
tions of statistics in everyday life. 

Content We begin with a unit which intro¬ 
duces some basic ideas of statistics, and 















various wavs of presenting data. The rest of 
the course is divided into three blocks of five 
units each. 

BUxk A asks 'Are we getting better off?' In 
thi^ broad economic context, techniques of 
exploratory data analysis are developed. 
Methods of summarizing data, graphical 
representation and relationships between 
variables are discussed, and we look at how 
price indices and data an' obtained from 
surveys. 

B The topic area is education I he 
basic ideas of statistical inference are intro 
duced in the context of questions such as 
[>k-s education pav?’ and 'What tailors 
affect educational performance?’ I he statist! 
cal concepts covered include probability 
confidence intervals, hypothesis testing, 
contingency tables, and the normal dis 
tribution. 

8/ed C rounds off the course b> looking at 
medicine and health. We investigate statistical 
aspects of experimentation in the context ot 
drug testing. The relevance of statistics to 
pm ate and public decision making is under¬ 
lined h\ asking questions like: Is my child 
developing normally?* * and by looking at the 
relationship between smoking and lung 
disease 

In the last unit of each block we review the 
statistical ideas of the block and illustrate how 
thev can be applied in the field of energy 
research, and. in particular, in the use of 
energy in the home. 

notes for prospective students 

Recommended prerequisites There are no 
tormal prerequisites for the course, but you will 
need some \erv basic mathematical skills. We 
pros ide a diagnostic test which will let vou know in 
detail what we require of you, and will enable you 
to judge to what extent you possess these skills. A 
g v >ok hj> been specially written to help students 
pn'pare f«>r courses such as this, and it will help 
v ou to o\ ercome any problems w ith the diagnostic 
test. The Kn>k is V olume I of Countdown to Mathe- 

b% L Ora ham jnd D. Sargent, published by 
A Jd»st>n-Wesley. 

Related courses M245 looks more deeply at the 
applications of probability theory and takes a more 
mathematical approach than MDST242. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(2?"■ i lii) five CMAs (25"..) and (iii) the examin¬ 
ation (511 ".,). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA and one CM A. 

Broadcasts There are eight TV programmes, 
grouped in tour pairs. Each pair is an integral part 
of each of the three re\ iew units and the introduc¬ 
tory unit The TV broadcasts are an important part 
of the course, and vou will be at a disadvantage if 
vou cannot watch them. 

Cassettes Most units have a section based on an 
audio cassette. 

Calculator You will need a calculator. If you have 
already bought the recommended calculator for a 
course such as MI01, T1Q2, [S101J or MS283 it will 
be adequate for this course. Otherwise, details of 
the type you will need will be given in the Course 
Guide 

Students with disabilities Some difficulty is 
foreseen for students with a visual or aural handi¬ 
cap, or who have impaired manual dexterity, but it 
is not impossible to overcome this. 


ME234 _ 

USING MATHEMATICAL 
THINKING 


Second level: half credit 

This course is particularly suitable for 
students who are teachers of pupils between 
the ages of 5 and 164-, or are otherwise 
engaged with the education of children in 
this age range. It is intended to be suitable for 
(til teachers who are interested in mathema¬ 
tics. as well as to mathematics specialists, and 
should support them in planning to imple¬ 
ment the national curriculum. No mathema¬ 
tics beyond O level will be assumed, other 
than an interest in mathematical ideas and 
their application. In order to participate in the 


study and assessment activities, you will 
need to bo able to work with groups of 
children, preferably in a classroom. 

As well as helping pupils to (minin’ mathe 
matical knowledge and skills, ,i sound math 
omatics curriculum should encourage Ihe 
ability to use and apply knowledge and skills 
in context. This is emphasized in both profile 
components of the national curriculum lor 
mathematics. Such contexts may he mathe 
matical. Ihoy may he associated with other 
areas of the curriculum, or Ihoy may be of an 
everyday nature. However, in order to he 
able to apply mathematical ideas, pupils also 
need to he able to make sense of those ideas 
themselves, which is often impossible to do 
in the abstract. This course is about helping 
pupils to develop their own understanding 
and to take some responsibility for their own 
learning. 

You art' invited to work on some mathema¬ 
tics yourself as a learner, to observe your own 
learning processes and to relate what you 
notice about your own learning to that of 
your pupils in the classroom. Ihe aim is to 
help you develop an awareness of mathe¬ 
matical learning processes which will pro 
vide insight into ways of helping pupils to 
learn. The computer and associated software 
will be used both in your own learning and in 
your work with pupils. Assessment and 
record-keeping in the mathematical 
classroom are also discussed. 

Content The course is divided into three 
blocks. Block 1 is concerned with the investi¬ 
gation of mathematical ideas within a mathe¬ 
matics context; Block II with the investigation 
of mathematical ideas within a wider context, 
for example other curriculum areas, or every¬ 
day situations; and Block III links the first two 
blocks in considering issues of assessment 
and evaluation, and of process links with 
other subject areas. 

Block I presents a number of mathematical 
domains concerned with numerical and spa¬ 
tial ideas, from which you select two to study 
as the main component of Units 2 and 4. This 
study will take the form of investigational 
work in and around the content of the 
domain. An investigational approach allows 
us to cater for a wide range of mathematical 
backgrounds. Unit 3 looks at processes inher¬ 
ent in mathematical problem solving, and 
Unit 5 concentrates on classroom issues 
associated with pupils working investiga- 
tively in mathematics lessons. 

Block II is concerned with tackling problems 
which are not initially mathematical in 
nature, but for which mathematics may pro¬ 
vide a means of finding a solution. In Units 6 
and 8 you will work on problems of various 
degrees of complexity with a strong empha¬ 
sis on the links between the 'real' problem 
and the mathematical problem which is con¬ 
structed from it. Statistical ideas and mathe¬ 
matical modelling strategies form a large part 
of this study. Unit 7 is concerned with 
classroom issues associated with pupils 
working on such problems. 

Block III is about the place of mathematics in 
the curriculum and invites you to follow up 
ideas from the earlier blocks and their appli¬ 
cability across the curriculum. This will 
involve consideration of explicitly mathe¬ 
matical concepts and processes and of 
thinking and learning processes which are 
applicable in other subject areas. Important 
too will be areas of process and content of 
other subject areas which are applicable to 
the learning of mathematics. 

Consideration is also given to assessment 
and evaluation, requiring you to examine 
your own criteria for evaluating your pupils' 
work and making assessments. In doing this, 
various styles of evaluation procedures will 
be considered and applied in the classroom. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

To complete this course successfully you will need 
access to a suitable group or groups of children; 
access to a computer (see below); access to a video 
recorder with playback facilities; and Ihe course 
reader. 

Complementary and related courses MI- 234 

replaces [PME233J, but il is not an excluded 
combination. 


ME234 complements EM235, and these two 
courses together form the first part of Ihe 
Advanced Diploma In Mathematics Education in 
(|u> associate programme Please sec- Scs lion 5 for 
more information about diploma courses 

Assessment Hour I MAh (50%) and II.. 

ill ion (50%). Substitution will apply tor up to one 
I MA hut not to IMA 03 I MAs 01 and 02 are 
associated with Block I and contain questions 
relates! to your own study as well as question-, 
related to work whii h you have done with pupils 
in Ihe classroom. IMA 03 (Block II) includes 
desi tilling and analysing* classroom projet t I MA 
04 (Block III) requires you to plan and prepare to 
evaluate a curriculum task 

The examination (507..) will cover the entire 
course-, and you will lie given detailed guidance 
about how to prepare for it 

Cassettes There are two returnable video < asset- 
tc-s The first is in three 60-minute parts, <-.■< h 
associated with one of Ihe three blocks The video 
material is an integral part of the study of course- 
units. 

The first 30 minutes of the second tape is about 
‘working with video’ and is part of Unit I of tlu* 
course. The next b() minutes is a video anthology' 
for the whole course. Excerpts from this may be- 
watched as referred to in units throughout the 
course, or used as further material for study and 
discussion groups or at tutorials. 

There are also audio cassettes associated with 
some units. 

Computing You must have access to one of the 
following computers: BBC B (with disc drive); BBC 
Master 128 (with disc drive); or Research Machines 
Nimbus PC. 

Students with disabilities Students with visual 
handicaps may have difficulty with the taped 
material, and are advised to ask the Office for 
Students with Disabilities for further guidance. 
Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape. 

Set book D. Pimm (ed.) Mathematics, Teachers and 
Children. Hodder and Stoughton (course reader). 


MS283 __ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 

CALCULUS 


Second level: half credit 

The aims of the course are: 

• To introduce and illustrate some of the 
methods and language of mathematics and to 
show how the language of mathematics is used 
to describe the physical world. 

• To prepare you for the study of higher-level 
courses with a significant mathematical con¬ 
tent (especially physics and applied mathema¬ 
tics) by giving you some basic skills and 
concepts required for such courses. 

Content The course is organized in four 
blocks. 

The first two blocks (seven units) cover the 
basic concepts and techniques necessary for 
the study of calculus in the later blocks. 
Topics covered include: quadratic equations; 
the binomial theorem; the laws of indices; 
logarithms; the trigonometric ratios (sin, cos 
and tan); the concept of a function; the graph 
of a function; propagation of errors by func¬ 
tions; simple statistical concepts (mean and 
standard deviation). 

The third block (five units) introduces the 
calculus. You will learn the conceptual basis 
of calculus and the techniques of differentiat¬ 
ing and integrating functions of a single 
variable. This block is the core of the course. 
The techniques you learn here are used time 
and time again in second- and third-level 
mathematics and science courses. 

The fourth block (four units) introduces 
vector quantities (quantities having direction 
as well as magnitude), and the calculus of 
functions involving vector quantities. You 
will learn about the partial differentiation of 
functions of several variables, and about line 
and surface integrals. These are the calculus 
techniques you will need in later courses for 
the study of, for example, the mechanics of 
moving bodies and the properties of electric, 
magnetic and gravitational fields. 

The first three blocks are similar to the first 
three blocks of MIDI Mathematics: a foundation 
course I he fourth block of MS283 consists of 
new material not found in MIDI. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [M100], M101 - 

[MST28II, 1TM2811, TM282. See Advice for Science 
,vul Technology Studenls in Mathematics 
Overview 

Recommended prerequisites Non.- 
you will need some very basic mathemaOral skills 
corresponding roughly to those covered in the first 
four years of secondary school mathematics. 
November you will receive a preparatory package 
which not only introduces the tec hmques required 
to study MS283 but also guides you through *»m* 
i.n-par, .lory work A diagnostic quiz, will enable 
you to fudge the extent to which you meet the 
mathematical requirements of the course- - 
tlu- preparatory study will based on, Volume 2 c f 

< nimtdirwn to Mat hemal by I. Graham and 
Sargent, which is included in the package 

Assessment I here are three JV '* 
components: four I MAs <23%), <u> ax ( MA, 

(257.); (ill) the .... fM., Subst.tot.on will 

,,pp|y for up to one- I MA and one < MA 

Broadcasts and cassettes fh< a*vent,.-r, IV pro 
grammes are ao essential part of ihe.ourse, the. 
contain assessable material and if you do not watt h 
them you will be at a disadvantage I here are six 
audio cassettes: most units have a sec lion r,a v-d on 
one two of them contain material transferred 
from former radio programme s They keep you in 
touch with the development of the course and 
explore ideas introduced in different areas <4 it. 
e.g. curve sketc hing. 

Summer school This e nables you to rr.ee! other 
students, to revise- and review the work vou ha-. - 
done so far, and to look ahead to Block IN. m a 
timetable of lectures and tutorials It a.so intro¬ 
duces some computing involving tin- mathemaU 
of MS283 and there are some simple expenment- 
relating to the course material 

Calculator You are expe< ted to JW 

lator, as it is used to aid problem ' y ''- r ' J 

investigate mathematical properties The prepara¬ 
tory package tells you the minimum rac iiitii-s y* u 
will need on your calculator 

Students with disabilities If - u have impair* - 
sight, hearing or manual dexterity yc u may ha.- 


MS323 _ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
NON-LINEAR DYNAMICS 

Third level: half credit 

Dynamics is one- of the important areas et 
applied mathematics and has application-* -n 
many sciences, for ins tan 
chemistry as well as physics and engtn 
eering. The subject has changed dramatically 
in the past decade and it is now one ot the 
most rapidly developing areas ot applied 
mathematics. 

This course i> designed to ct\e you Mh 
background know ledge you need to under¬ 
stand some modern developments. It w ill do 
this by using the simplest possible mathema¬ 
tics and by concentrating on relatively simple 
systems which behave, in some sense 
typically; some simplification is achieved b\ 
concentrating upon Hamiltonian sy stems 

Bv the c'nd of the course' \ou should 
understand why some non-linear systems 
have complicated behaviour, as well as some 
of the approximate theories used in under¬ 
standing the'ir behaviour. 

Content 1 his course is an introduction to 
non-linear dynamic systems. But in order to 
keep the mathematics as simple as possible 
two main restrictions are made. First, we 
concentrate mainly on Hamiltonian systems 
and second, w e deal only with systems 
having one degree of freedom, that ts 
systems with a two-dimensional phase, or 
state-space, these simplifications enable us 
to go a long wav in understanding the 
complex behaviour of non-linear systems 
using quite simple mathematics. 

The course starts by discussing the behav¬ 
iour of the solutions of ordinary first-order 
differential equations, with the emphasis on 
the qualitative description of their behaviour. 
I lus theory is extended to general systems of 
two coupled first-order equations, again with 
the emphasis on the qualitative description of 
their solutions. After this we specialize on 
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conservative Hamiltonian systems and show 
how, for these systems, the global behaviour 
ot the solution can be obtained without 
solving any differential equations. 

Until this point the course has considered 
onlv the solutions of the equations of motion. 
Next, it briefly tackles the formulation of 
these equations: for this it is necessary to 
understand some aspects of the relation 
between the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
formulations of dynamics and how the equa 
tions of motion, for some svstems. can be 
derived in the Lagrangian representation. 

It the equations of motion depend exph 
citlv upon time the motion is generally’ much 
more difficult to understand and describe: to 
make a start on this problem it is necessary’ to 
develop methods of changing co-ordinates in 
phase space without changing the essential 
Hamiltonian structure of the sy stem. These 
are named canonical transformations: this 
theory and its application to find the angle- 
action variables is developed in order to 
understand the more complex behaviour 
mentioned above. 

These techniques are then used to under¬ 
stand the morion of several types of time- 
dependent problems. First, we use pertur¬ 
bation theory to describe the effect of reson¬ 
ant forces on a non-linear oscillator. Second, 
we introduce the ideas of adiabatic invariance 
to deal yvith a system having slowly varying 
parameters. Finally we consider the oppos¬ 
ite extreme of a system acted upon by a 
randlv varvmg force in this case we demon¬ 
strate how a vertical pendulum can be made 
stable when pointing upwards if its support 
is shaken fast enough. 

These time-dependent problems show' 
some but not all. of the behayiour exhibited 
by non-linear systems. In order to demon¬ 
strate the diverse and exceedingly rich 
behaviour of non-linear systems the last few 
units are devoted to the behaviour of discrete 
dvnamicai systems, that is systems for which 
the time' or independent variable is discrete 
rather than continuous. These give rise to 
iterative svstems rather than differential 
equations. As at the beginning of the course 
we introduce this subject by examples with 
one dependent variable, in particular the 
logistic map; we then progress to area¬ 
preserving maps. In both cases it is shown 
how simple deterministic systems can dis¬ 
play chaotic, or statistical, behaviour. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisite MST204. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%) Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA 

Students with disabilities Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 


MST204 -- 

MATHEMATICAL 
MODELS AND 
METHODS 


Second level: full credit 

Tli/s is the principal world-level applied matin' 
Hiatu s course for mathematics, science and tech 
noloxy students 

The course teaches the use of mathematics in 
solving real problems. Half of the course is 
about representing suitable aspects of the 
real world by means of Mime mathematical 


model; the other half is about mathematical 
methods that are useful in working with such 
models. 

Content The 'modelling' half of the course 
includes nine units on mechanics, starting 
yvith Newton's layvs of motion and their 
consequences tor a particle in one dimension, 
continuing with vibrations of such a particle, 
the mechanics of particles and systems of 
particles in three dimensions, the vibrations 
ot systems of particles and the motion of rigid 
bodies; and ending with planetary orbits. 
This mechanics component of the course 
includes experimental yvork at summer 
school. There art' also two units on non¬ 
mechanical models: population models and 
heat transfer. Finally, this half of the course 
includes forty hours of project work in which 
you do an extended piece of mathematical 
modelling yourself. You are offered a choice 
of problems of non-mathematical origin; 
your task is to use mathematical modelling to 
help solve the chosen problem, to test your 
conclusions against real data, improving the 
model where necessary as a result, and to 
write a report. Two weeks during the first 
half of the course are devoted to project 
work, at the end of which you send an outline 
report to your tutor as TMA 04; the work 
continues at summer school and after a 
further two weeks during the second half of 
the course the final report is sent in as TMA 
08. 

In the 'methods' half of the course there 
are, first of all, four units on differential 
equations, starring with first- and second- 
order differential equations, going on to 
simultaneous differential equations and 
ending yvith an introduction to partial differ¬ 
ential equations. There are four units on 
mathematical methods for three-dimensional 
problems: one on vector algebra, two on 
partial differentiation and vector calculus and 
one on multiple integrals; most of this work 
will already be familiar to those who have 
done MS283. Four units deal with topics in 
algebra: complex numbers, linear algebraic 
equations, matrix algebra and eigenvalues. 
Finally, four units are concerned in one way 
or another with approximations: recurrence 
relations and their use in the numerical 
solution of differential equations, other 
approximation methods, Fourier analysis. As 
well as the numerical mathematics in these 
units, there is also some in the units on 
differential equations, linear algebraic equa¬ 
tions and linear programming and eigen¬ 
values. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations [M201J and [MST282]. 

Recommended prerequisites A pass in M101, or 
a pass at Grade 1, 2 or 3 (not Grade 4) in either 
MS283 or TM282. The science and technology 
foundation courses contain useful background 
material but neither is a recommended prere¬ 
quisite. 

Related courses MST204 is a recommended pre¬ 
requisite for MST322, SMT356, SM355, T233, T326, 
T394 and for future third-level applied mathema¬ 
tics courses. It should fit well into any programme 
of study in mathematics, science or technology, 
particularly if the programme includes M203 or 
(1232). If you intend lo study SMT356 or SM355, 
S271 is an ideal precursor, as it covers the necessary 
physics background. 

Assessment There are four components: (i) 
FMAsUI-03, 05-07(25%), (ii)CMAs41 - 47(12'.• .. 
protect component: I MAs 04 and OH (121 •%) and 
(iv, the examination (50%). Substitution will apply 
for tip to two I MAS in the I MA component. No 
substitution w.ll he allowed tor the project I here 
will he a threshold of 20% on the project 
component. 


Calculator You will need a calculator. 

Summer school Course based. This includes a 
variety of activities: lectures, tutorials and exercise 
classes on the mathematical methods and standard 
models taught in the course; one or two mechanics 
experiments and associated modelling; an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the course project with fellow- 
students; a short summer school project; computer 
work relating to the numerical mathematics in the 
course. 

Broadcasts and cassettes The thirty-two TV pro¬ 
grammes are an integral part of the course. There 
are eight audio cassettes. 

Students with disabilities If you have any physi¬ 
cal disability you should consult either the Office 
for Students with Disabilities, your Regional 
Centre or your tutor counsellor about the use of the 
computer terminal, the project and the summer 
school. 


MST322 _ 

MATHEMATICAL 
METHODS AND FLUID 
MECHANICS 


Third level: half credit 

This course introduces the fundamentals of 
fluid mechanics and discusses the solution of 
fluid flow problems (i.e. the flows of liquids 
and gases) which are modelled by differential 
equations. Half of the course is about 
modelling simple real fluid flows; the other 
half is about the mathematical methods associ¬ 
ated with such models. The methods are 
prompted by and interpreted in the context 
of fluid flow problems although they can also 
be applied in other subjects such as elec¬ 
tromagnetism and the mechanics of solids. 

The main objectives of the course are to 
continue the teaching of differential equa- 
tions begun in MST204; to introduce and 
solve three partial differential equations: the 
diffusion equation, Laplace's equation and 
the wave equation; to give a good working 
knowledge of the basic models in fluid mech¬ 
anics; to apply the methods taught in the 
course to fluid flow problems. 

Content In simple terms we think of a fluid 
as a substance that flows. Examples of fluids 
that are very familiar are air (a gas), and water 
(a liquid). All fluids are liquids or gases. The 
analysis of the forces in and motion of liquids 
and gases is called fluid mechanics. 

Because of its many applications fluid 
mechanics is important for applied mathe¬ 
maticians, scientists and engineers. The flow 
of air over objects is of fundamental impor¬ 
tance to the aerodynamicist in the design of 
aeroplanes and to the motor car industry in 
[lie design of cars with drag-reducing pro¬ 
files. The flow of fluids through pipes and 
channels is also important to engineers. Fluid 
mechanics is crucial lo the meteorologist in 
studying Ihe complicated flow patterns in the 
atmosphere. 

To solve even simple fluid problems 
requires some skill in solving Ihe partial 
differtMiti.il equations of applied mathematics 
such as Laplace's equation, the wave equa¬ 
tion and the diffusion equation. 

The course consists of fourteen units and is 
arranged in four blocks. I he first block (Units 
14) forms a solid foundation on which the 
rest of the course is built. Unit I introduces 
some of the physical properties ot fluids and 
the continuum model of a fluid. Unit 2 
develops lurtlier the analytical and numerical 
methods of solving ordinary clifleronti.il 


equations which were begun in the prerequi¬ 
site courses. Unit 3 gives an introduction to 
the solution of first-order partial differential 
equations and introduces the method of 
dimensional analysis. Unit 4 links line, 
surface and volume integrals through Stokes' 
theorem and the divergence theorem. 

The second block (Units 5-8) starts by 
investigating the motion of a fluid that is 
assumed to be incompressible (i.e. cannot be 
reduced into a smaller volume) and inviscid 
(i.e. there is no internal friction). All real 
fluids do exhibit some form of compressibi¬ 
lity and viscosity and their effect on the flow 
of fluids is investigated towards the end of 
the block. Unit 5 develops the equations of 
motion for the simple incompressible, invis¬ 
cid model and the appropriate boundary 
conditions. Unit 6 solves these equations for 
flows in pipes, channels and through aper¬ 
tures. Unit 7 introduces the idea of a vortex 
and the effects of viscosity on the flow' of a 
real fluid. Unit 8 develops a mathematical 
model for the forces due to viscosity and 
modifies the differential equations of motion 
by including these forces. The unit concludes 
by showing how the rather complicated 
equations of motion can be simplified by 
introducing non-dimensional quantities such 
as Reynolds number. 

Block 3 investigates the solutions of 
second-order partial differential equations. 
Unit 9 shows that a second-order partial 
differential equation can be classified into 
one of three forms: elliptic, hyperbolic and 
parabolic. Examples of these forms are given 
as models for fluid flows. The method of 
separation of variables for solving partial 
differential equations is then introduced. 

Unit 10 introduces and develops the 
properties of power series and Fourier series. 
Unit 11 extends and generalizes the ideas of 
Unit 10 with an introduction to Sturm- 
Liouville theory. The last unitin Block 3 (Unit 
12) uses the ideas introduced in Units 10and 
11 in the solution of Laplace's equation. 
These solutions are then used to investigate, 
for example, the flow of a fluid past a cylinder 
and a sphere. The last block (Units Wand 14) 
is about waves. Unit 13 investigates some of 
the methods of solution of the wave equa¬ 
tion. Unit 14 applies these solutions to 
mathematical models of water waves. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Either MST204 or 
IM2011 with IMST282J Students who were 
awarded a Grade 3 or 4 pass m such courses may 
find MST322 particularly difficult. A revision 
booklet is included as part of the course material to 
act as a refresher on the important parts ot the 
prerequisite courses. The science and technology 
foundation courses contain useful background 
material but neither is a recommended prere¬ 
quisite. 


elated courses MST322 shows the application 
I mathematics to a branch of science and tecli- 
ologv and should fit well into a programme of 
tudv in mathematics, science or technology, parti 
ularlv if the programme includes MM204 I-v ■ 
v-i nn KVnMtorSMl.Vvv 1233or Pal could 


Assessment Hour I MAs <50%) and the examm 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply ,or U P V ’ IU ' 
TMA. 


issettes The course includes a two-hour 
turnable video cassette (Mist as part ot the 
u lung material to give a visual description of tin 
u\ s disc ussod in the course texts I here are also 
idio cassettes 

udents with disabilities It vou have impaired 
sic>n \ou max have some d.tl.cultv m -inching 
e video part ot the course t ourse and suppK 
iMitarv materials are not available on tape 






SCIENCE 


OVERVIEW 

i nder&aduale courses provided by the 
^Troce Faculty serve three purposes 

# r 0 prcv »dv a broad coverage of course- in 
tht , four discipline areas for a 'general' degree 

9 To provide enough courses at third and 
♦ourth levels in each discipline for you to 
achieve some measure of specialization (see 
Kies. 1-1) and or an honours degree. 

• To provide courses, including L-courses, 
accessible to anyone who is interested in 
studying some science as part of a broader 

degree . 

The Faculty is also developing its provision in 
, ,-rtain areas of general scientific interest and 
has chosen health studies, environmental 
science, science education, and astronomy 
and planetary science for this purpose 
Information about courses offered in these 
areas is available from the Faculty. A leaflet 
about the astronomy and planetary science 
area can be obtained by sending a stamped 
addresed envelope (marked A & I*S) to Dr 
Barrie Jones, Physics Department, The Open 
University, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. 

l inks between all the courses offered by 
each department, and between science 
courses and those from other faculties, are 
shown in Figs. 1 -4 and in the Jables of 
Related Courses. 


Science course prerequisites - a warning 

The following advice applies to all courses 
with S as the first letter o( the course code, 
and is particularly important now that a 
second foundation course is optional. 

>,n/ should lre.it the re commended prere¬ 
quisites included in the course descriptions, 
in the Table of Undergraduate Courses 1991 
,j/id in Mgs- I -4 very seriously. Post- 
foundation science courses assume that you 
have achieved the objectives of the specified 
prerequisite courses, and build on these. If 
you have nut studied and passed a prerequi¬ 
site course, but feel you have already 
acquired the necessary knowledge and skills 
elsewhere, then you should make quite 
certain that you consult your tutor- 
counsellor, or your science staff tutor at your 
Regional Centre, to make sure. 

If you have achieved only a bare pass 
(Grade 4*) in a prerequisite course, you 
should reconsider the wisdom of taking a 
course that builds on the prerequisite. Statis¬ 
tics on students' performance in science 
courses show that those who 'take a chance' 
and register for a post-foundation course 
without having passed the prerequisite 
course, or with only a bare pass, are generally 
much more likely to drop out or fail than 
those who have taken our advice. 

This advice is especially important if you 
wish to study post-foundation physics 
courses where mathematical competence is 
stressed at second level, and is essential at third 
level. 

If you have only just scraped through a 
prerequisite course, or if it is a year or more 
since you took the course, you should make a 
serious effort to revise the prerequisite course 
during the November-February period so 
that you are well prepared to start the year. 

Entry to the fourth-level course S441 will be 
restricted to students with a Grade 3 pass in a 
full credit's worth of prerequisite courses. 

Although some third-level courses, for 
example S330 and S364, list only SI02 topics 
as assumed knowledge, the new concepts in 
these courses are introduced, taught and 
assessed at third level. It is assumed that you 
will have had experience in at least one 
related discipline area at second level before 
making the conceptual jump to these third- 
level, multidisciplinary courses. 


This does not apply to foundation courses, which 
are graded only 1 and 4. Clearly if you struggled 
with the science foundation course, or some 
aspects of it, you should avoid post-foundation 
science, or those disciplines that caused you 
problems. 
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Evolution are planned for 1992. 
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S324 

Minimum prerequisite [S202] 
S203 

Could contone with S325 
tor a fu i credit 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 


S325 

Minimum prerequ* te (S202) 
S203 

Could combine wit* S324 
for a full creoif 
Better to take tbs course 
later m a botogy profi'e 
BIOCHEMISTRY AND 
CELL BIOLOGY 

tk 4 


OCEANOGRAPHY S330 



U205 

A U -course directly relevant J 
to a botogy profile 
HEALTH AND DISEASE ; 


r 

S203 

1 Minimum prerequisite SI02 
j You could take this course 
, immediately after SI 02 
1 nmi rvw • 

i FORMAND FUNCTION 


S298 

Minimum prerequisite SI 02 
Statistical section may be 
demanding for those with 
little arithmetic skill Wise to 
1 avoid taking as your first 
second level biology course 

j GENETICS 


Fig. 2 Study guide for chemistry courses available in 1991 



S341 

Minimum prerequisite S246 
Contains a substantial 
amount of guided study 
matenal and essay writing 
it presentation in 1991 

PHOTOCHEMISTRY 
LIGHT. CHEMICAL 
CHANGE AND LIFE 


S442 

Minimum prerequisite a full 
credit at third level 
chemistry, grade 3 pass 
NUCLEAR MAGNETIC 
RESONANCE 
SPECTROSCOPY IN 
CHEMISTRY AND THE 
LIFE SCIENCES 





S344 

Minimum prerequisite S246 
Combine with S343 for a full | 
credit 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: 

A SYNTHESIS APPROACH! 



S343 

Minimum prerequisite S246, 
S247 

Combine with S344 for a 
full credit 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


S342 

Minimum prerequisite S247 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMICAL CHANGE 



S246 

Minimum prerequisite S102 
Combine with S247 for a full 
credit 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 




S247 

Minimum prerequisite SI 02 
Combine with S246 for a full 
credit 

Rewrite beginning 1992 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: 
CONCEPTS AND CASE 
STUDIES 


-A 


S256 

Minimum prerequisite SI 02 
with good performances in 
physics and chemistry 
Will sit anywhere in a 
chemistry profile 

MATTER IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


*Tlte full credit would usually be taken from S341, S342, S343 or S344. 


Home experiment kits and course quotas 

Many courses have home experiment kits, 
most of which contain items that may not be 
taken out of the UK. Some courses with kits 
are very popular (for example, S236 and 
S271), and because we have a limited number 
of kits we can accept only a restricted number 
of students each year. If you register for such 
a course, and then find you cannot cope 
because you have not achieved satisfactorily 
the objectives of the prerequisite course, you 
may well have prevented a fellow student, 
better prepared than yourself, from regis¬ 
tering on the course and completing it 
successfully. 


Summer schools 

Studying science courses inevitably means 
doing some practical work so, as well as 
home experiment kits, many courses require 
attendance at a summer school. Because 
practical work is essential to the comprehen¬ 
sion of the subject, as well as to the external 
credibility of Open University science 
courses, the University is not generally sym¬ 
pathetic to requests for excusal from atten¬ 
dance at science summer schools, especially 
when excusal has been granted from a pre¬ 
vious science summer school. Also, failure to 
attend a summer school associated with a 
prerequisite course may prejudice your 


understanding of a subsequent higher-level 
course. 

If you know in advance that you are unlikely to 
be able to attend a science summer school, it is not 
wise to register for the course. 

When a discipline-based summer school 
serves two related courses (for example, S246 
and S247) it is advantageous, though not 
necessary, to study both courses simultane¬ 
ously. 

Alternate presentation of courses 

The Earth sciences department intends to 
present its related third-level courses, S338 
and S339 (which replace (S336) in 1990), in 
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Fig. 3 Study guide for Earth science courses available 


c in 1991. S364 is not available in 1991 but will be rewritten for 1992. 



Fig. 4 Study guide to physics courses available in 1991. Details of a toide variety of coherent degree profiles that include physics courses, including study 
routes, have been sent to current students of all the courses starting with S in Fig. 4. If you would like these details, send a medium-sized stamped self-addressed 
envelope marked coherent degree profiles’ to Course Support Staff, Physics Department, The Open University, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. For 
infonmiion about the membership recognition programme at the Institute of Physics, send a similar envelope marked '10P'. 




Min-r jt- prerequisite S102 
I wn* good performances m 
ptystes and chemistry 
i* wi not matter where you 
fit th-s course into your 
degree profile 
1 MATTER IN THE 
j UNIVERSE 


Minimum prerequisite Si02 
or T102 but at least one 
other course in maths, 
science or technology 
would be an advantage, 
especially S271 
Rewrite beginning 1992 

IMAGES AND 
INFORMATION 


Minimum prerequisite SI02 
orMlOl or T102 but 
statistics show that 
students who have taken 
two foundation courses do 
better Best to take before 
attempting more difficult 
physics courses 
DISCOVERING PHYSICS 


S272 

Minimum prerequisites 
S271 and one of MS283. 
Ml 01 or TM282 
A useful stepping stone to 
third level physics courses 

THE PHYSICS OF 
MAHER 


3 -d 


MS283 

No prerequisites 
An excluded combination 
with Ml 01. so do not take 
as an alternative to Ml 01 
unless you are sura you 
will not want to take other 
post-foundation maths 
courses 

AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CALCULUS 


Minimum prerequisite 
Ml 01 or a good pass in 

MS283 or TM282 

MATHEMATICAL 
MODELS AND METHODS 


o 


Key to symbols used in Figs. 1-4 

DashedOutlines represent courses still available in 1991 but for which remakes or partial rewrites are planned for 1992. The different levels at 
which courses are shown are an indication of their relative intellectual demands. 


Second-level science courses 



Third level science courses Fourth-level science courses 


tk tk 

Residential school Discipline-based residential school 


Study route through essential prerequisite courses 


Study route through possible alternative courses 


4 

Half credit course 

© 

Full credit course j 


alternate years as follows. 

1991: S338 available, S339 withdrawn 
1992: S339 available, S338 withdrawn, 

Breaks in presentation 

Two courses, SD286 and S364, will not be 
available in 1991. Both will be rewritten for 
presentation in 1992. 

When reading the following course decrip* 


lions do not forget to refer back to Sections 
1-3 and Tables I, II and II! at the beginning 
of this publication. 

Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' dis¬ 
continued courses are identified by square 
brackets; their titles and dates of present¬ 
ation are listed in Table III. 


S102_ 

A SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION COURSE 

Foundation level: full credit 

S102 is designed both for those who do not 
expect to study science beyond foundation 
level and for those who intend to go on to 


higher-level science courses. It will be within 
your reach even if you have no formal 
education in science and no mathematical 
knowledge beyond simple arithmetic. 
However, the course is not trivial or super¬ 
ficial, and it will present you with a stimulat¬ 
ing intellectual challenge even if you already 
have qualifications in science. 

SI02 introduces, explains and uses many 
of the basic concepts and principles of 
physics, Earth sciences, chemistry and bio¬ 
logy. Our intention is that, when you have 
taken the course, you should be knowledge¬ 
able about a wide range of modern scientific 
theories and familiar with some of the tech¬ 
niques of experimental work in science. 

Content Consider these questions: 

• What is genetic fingerprinting and how 
can it be used? 

• How did the Universe begin? 

• What is the greenhouse effect and why 
could it lead to climatic problems? 

• Why is there a hole in the ozone layer? 

In S102 these questions (and many others) 
are answered scientifically. The course 
covers four scientific disciplines - physics. 
Earth sciences, chemistry and biology - and 
we show how they are interrelated and point 
out what is common and what is specific to 
each discipline. 

The course begins by considering very 
familiar observations such as the alternation 
of day and night, the changing phases of the 
moon and the cycle of the four seasons. We 
explain how these observations can be 
understood in terms of simple scientific models 
of the solar system (that is, the sun, its 
surrounding planets and other nearby 
matter). Next, we consider in detail the 
concept of measurement (you will actually 
measure the distance between the Earth and 
the moon) before introducing simple scientific 
laws that enable us to understand motion, 
force and gravity. This discussion leads us to 
consider the Earth itself, in particular its 
internal structure and composition, w'hich 
can be investigated in detail through 
measurements of the effects of earthquakes. 

In the next two units a scientific theory is used 
to explain many diverse features on and 
within the Earth. For example, why 
earthquakes and volcanoes occur mainly in 
certain zones, and why the remains of marine 
animals have been observed in rocks at the 
top of Mount Everest. 

The course then considers energy and 
light, and in the next unit our knowledge and 
understanding of light is used to make a 
detailed investigation of the structure of 
atoms, the tiny 'building blocks' of matter. 
There are in all about a hundred different 
kinds of atom. In the millions of chemical 
changes that occur around us (and within 
us), atoms change partners and the different 
partnerships give rise to substances as 
different as salt, sand, water and petrol. 
Certain very complex groupings of molecules 
have properties that enable them to be 
regarded as living organisms. By considering 
the materials which make up animals and 
plants we discuss which aspects of living 
matter distinguish it from inanimate (non¬ 
living) objects. We learn how organisms 
become adapted to their environment by a 
process of evolution, how they grow and 
reproduce. The fundamental building block 
of organisms is the cell and its structure and 
function is described in some detail. We 
discuss how organisms work (physiology) 
using examples of human biology, and 
through genetic mechanisms we give you an 
insight into the fascinating world of genetic 
engineering. In the next unit you see how 
each individual shares the environment, how 
finely balanced that environment is and how 
easily it can be destroyed. 

Next, turning to rocks and minerals - 
inanimate matter on the Earth's surface - the 
ages of rocks are estimated. This shows how 
the ages of the Earth and solar system can be 
determined. We look at different types of 
fossil and see how they can be used as 
evidence of past environments and ancient 
life forms. 

The last part of the course is about the 
structure and behaviour of atoms and their 
constituents. This is a subtle and fascinating 
branch of science in which many of the 
results of experiments contradict common 
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, one of the theories that is needed to 
understand these extraordinary results ,s 
"™ tum rtu\'hivvc>. wl vh is applied to atoms 
- order to derive insights into atomic struc 
! _, finally, quantum ideas are used again 
v !hcn we look into the recent discoveries ot 
high*cnerg\ physic*. (i c suh atomic and sub 
nuclear physics) that have made this bianch o 
lienee one of the most exciting holds ol 

human endeavour. .. 

A s you can see. S102 sv c.s a very wide 
nnec of topics The content is detailed ami the 
insights the course will give >ou into modern 
science will enable you to appreciate the 
exciting and enormous scope ot scientific 
enquiry Indeed, whatever your previous 
training in science, S102 will increase and 
enrich vour understanding of the world about 
vou. 


notes FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations (S100), (S101J. 


Assessment Three components: (i) eight TMAs 
^33%). (ii) ten CMAs (17%) and (iti) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply and is 
explained in the Course Introduction and Guide 
The examination is computer marked and covers 
all tour disciplines: physics, chemistry, biology 
and Earth sciences. You will be sent a specimen 
examination paper during the year to give you an 
idea of the structure and level of the paper 


Broadcasts Television is especially important in 
teaching science because so much of science is 
visual and dynamic, and also because we can use 
television to take you into laboratories or out into 
the field and have you join with us in making 
observations and measurements. The television 
programmes were made on the assumption that 
you have, or have access to, a colour television. 
The thirtv-five programmes are linked very 
strongly to the other course components, so you 
will be at a grave disadvantage if you cannot 
receive them. 

c assettes We make extensive use of audio casset¬ 
tes. which are usually used in conjunction with 
illustrations in the units and enable us to talk 
through certain important topics in the course. You 
will be expected to provide your own cassette 
player but you will not have to return the cassettes. 

Calculator You will need a calculator for some of 
the course work and we will advise you about a 
suitable ri pe. You should note, however, that you 
will not be permitted to use a calculator in the 
examination. 


Home experiment kit You cannot learn science 
without doing experiments. In S102 you will be 
doing experimental work directly, with the exper¬ 
iment kit and in the laboratories at summer school, 
as well as indirectly through the television pro¬ 
grammes. (You will receive the kit in two parts.) 
With this apparatus you will be able to carry out a 
wide range of experiments and observations in 
biology, chemistry, Earth sciences and physics. 
This kit may not be taken or sent outside the United 
Kingdom. 


Summer school The course-based summer 
school gives you the opportunity to work 
intensively in the laboratories of a residential 
university. There are also tutorial classes, films and 
opportunities to meet staff and students in 
informal surroundings. 


Students w r ith disabilities We will do everything 
we can to enable students with severe disabilities 
to take S102. 

Those with visual handicaps are advised to ask 
the Office for Students with Disabilities for more 
detailed guidance. Attendance at summer school is 
essential. 


Preparatory work You will need to be competen 
in basic numerical and mathematical skills. In th< 
autumn before you begin S102 you will be sent; 
preparatory mailing containing booklets on mathe 
madcs linked with four short TV programmes. Tht 
TV programmes are designed to help you make tht 
best use of the booklets and will be transmittec 
before the course begins. Transmission times wil 
be given in the preparatory mailing. The starting 
point of the preparatory material is simple arithme¬ 
tic. As well as the booklets the mailing will contain 
a diagnostic test of simple mathematics which will 
indicate exactly what mathematical skills we expect 
you to have at the start of the course and enable 
you to decide in which areas (if any) you need to do 
some preparatory' work, if you are concerned 
about the level of mathematics required for SI02, 
either at this stage or before conditionally regis- 
e nng for the course, consult a science staff tutor at 
your Regional Centre. A booklet, Preparing for the 
tencc Foundation Course, and an audio tape are 
a so included in the preparatory mailing to intro- 
ce some of the study skills used in the course. 


S203 

BIOLOGY: FORM AND 
FUNCTION 

Second level: full credit 

The course provides a good cover of general 
biology for students who do not lake any 
other biology courses and il also leaches basic 
biology for those who do wish to go on to any 
of the third-level biology courses. The aims ol 
the course are generally similar to those of 
5202. the earlier course with the same title: 

• To introduce the principles of taxonomy 
and to review the diversity of living 
organisms. 

• To explore the relationship between struc¬ 
ture and function in plants and animals and 
their cells. 

• To explore cell/cell interactions and the 
basic features of differentiation and develop¬ 
ment in plants and animals. 

• To demonstrate problems of living in 
selected environments and the physiological 
mechanisms which allow organisms to 
survive in various physico-chemical condi¬ 
tions. 

• To investigate the evolution of physio¬ 
logical mechanisms and to demonstrate the 
importance of regulation and control in 
homoeostatic processes. 

By the end of the course you will have 
acquired some of the skills appropriate to 
intending professional biologists, such as 
using principles given in the course to sug¬ 
gest and test hypotheses; communicating 
ideas and conclusions about biological topics 
and the results of your own investigation; 
recalling facts, theories and generalizations 
introduced and developed in the course. 

Content Three themes underlie the course: 
energy relationships, structure-function rela¬ 
tionships and mechanisms of regulation and 
control. There is a general emphasis on 
adaptation to environment. The course con¬ 
sists of five books and study guides. 

Book 1 Diversity of organisms (3 unit 
equivalents) The course starts with study of 
the diversity of organisms and introduces 
micro-organisms, plants and animals. Some 
of the biological factors that have promoted 
and maintained such a huge variety of 
organisms are examined, and reference is 
also made to examples from recent research 
that have helped to provide an explanation 
for diversity. The book ends with a detailed 
summary of the anatomy, life history and 
taxonomy of the most abundant and diverse 
groups of plants and animals. 

Book 2 Cell structure, function and metabolism 
(6 unit equivalents) The unifying features 
characteristic of all organisms are demon¬ 
strated by study of cell structure and func¬ 
tion. The dynamics of cell metabolism are 
examined with special emphasis on enzymes 
as regulators and cell membranes as regula¬ 
ble barriers. 

Book 3 Animal physiology (11 unit 
equivalents) considers the parts played in 
regulation and control of reproductive cycles 
and of homoeostasis by hormones and nerve 
cells. There is study of respiratory and circu¬ 
latory systems, then feeding, digestion, and 
excretion and osmo-regulation. Special 
emphasis is given to mammals and insects, 
but many references to other groups of 
animals are made. 

Book 4 Plant physiology (6 unit equivalents) 
begins with plant structure, photosynthesis, 
ion uptake and transport of nutrients, foll¬ 
owed by water relations. Cell growth and 
development in plants are illustrated by 
consideration of the life-cycle of flowering 
plants from germination to seed production. 
Book 5 Development (5 unit equivalents) 
Developmental biology follows with a 
discussion of the processes of growth, cell 
differentiation and morphogenesis in terms 
of the properties of cells and their interac¬ 
tions which result in the integrated form and 
function of the mature organism. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations |S202J, (S221J, IS223J, 


Recommended prerequisites |S|0l) or SI02 

Complementary and related courses M3287 (or 
S2l)iq, 5298, 5324, S335, 5126, S3M, U205 

Assessment Fight TMAs, up tonight C MAs and 
I he examination. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Thirty television pro 
grammes and up to five cassettes are planned. 

I tome experiment kits The kil will include a 
microscope and a balance 

Summer school There will he a course-based 
summer school designed to give you practical 
experience and experimental work on plants and 
animals. • 

Academic Computing Service C omputer exer¬ 
cises are planned on parts of the course. 

Students with disabilities Those with visual 
disabilities will have particular difficulties but 
others should cope with most of the essential parts 
of the course as long as they have adequate help 
Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape. 


S236 _ 

GEOLOGY 


Second level: half credit 


equivalent background in science, especially Earth 
sc iencos 

Complementary and related courses 5236 is a 
prerequisite for the third-level f.arth science 
courses 5338 and 5339 II will also provide useful 
background for S330 and 5365. , 

If you are considering taking other second-level 

. .... ilres i,| ilit-se two courses) it is probably best to 

Ik- S2V,lost lnour.ur,entplansS2y will not be 

presented in 1992, a revised version of it should rit 
available from 1993. 

AMmmrnt three u.mponenlv <0 four equally 

weight.MAS (1(1%), (II) five equally weighted 

C MAs (20%) and (...) the exanunahun (W 
Substitution will apply for up to one TM A and un. 

( MA. 

Tuition Tutorials will concentrate on the first 
three blocks of the course before summer school 
They may include prac tical session*, and a field trip 
but the details Will vary from region to region 

Broadcasts and cassettes Sixteen TV program¬ 
mes, used to provide the fieldwork dimension 
and to illustrate the course texts. Colour television 
will be an advantage and is recommended to give 

the maximum effect. ._ 

Six hours of audio cassettes with printed colour- 
plate booklets are used mainly to aid understand¬ 
ing of difficult text sections, help introduce the 
practical work by providing step-by-step instruc- 


This is the core Earth sciences course at 
second level. It provides a practical introduc¬ 
tion to geology by making use of a kit with a 
polarizing microscope, rock thin sections, 
minerals, fossil casts and geological maps. 
Anyone with an interest in the physical 
landscape should find this course inter¬ 
esting. 

Content 

Block 1 Maps (3 units) briefly considers the 
relationship between the landscape and the 
underlying rocks with illustrations from 
different parts of Britain. The main part of the 
block looks at geological maps in detail and 
shows how they can be interpreted systema¬ 
tically. 

Block 2 Earth materials (23/z units) looks at 
rocks and minerals and provides an introduc¬ 
tion to the techniques by which they can be 
described, identified and classified, both in 
hand specimen and in thin section using the 
polarizing microscope. 

Block 3 Internal processes (3 units) The first 
half describes the formation of igneous rocks. 
The second half considers how rocks deform 
and shows how large-scale tectonic processes 
are reflected in small-scale deformation 
features like folds and faults. Metamor¬ 
phism, the recrystallization of materials 
under high temperature and pressure, is 
considered in relation to the conditions that 
characterize particular tectonic environ¬ 
ments. 

Block 4 Surface processes (3 units) The first 
part establishes the basic principles of 
sedimentology while the second examines 
how sedimentation takes place in different 
surface environments. The block concludes 
with a look at the global pattern of sediment 
deposition. 

Block 5 Fossils (3 units) starts by con¬ 
sidering the invertebrate fossil groups and 
tiace fossils and shows how the fossils in the 
home experiment kit can be identified and 
how the way of life of the organisms that they 
represent can be interpreted. The rest of the 
block considers the fossilization process and 
explores the ways in which geologists can 
make use of fossils bv illustrating their use in 
reconstructing past communities, env iron 
ments and geographical distributions while 
the last part emphasizes their value in evolu¬ 
tionary studies and in stratigraphical corre¬ 
lation. 

Block ri Historical geology (l»s units) sum¬ 
marizes the most important events in the 
geological history of the British Isles over the 
last 2000 million years. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination IS23-J. 

Recommended prerequisites You will be 
expected to have completed S102 or to have an 


Home experiment kit The kit contains geological 
maps, a polarizing microscope, rock and mineral 
specimens, rock thin sections, plaster casts of 
fossils and a compass clinometer. It is used exten¬ 
sively in Blocks 1, 2 and 5 and to a lesser extent m 
Blocks 3 and 4. This kit may not be taken or sent 
outside the United Kingdom 

Summer school Course based, held at Durham 
University, devoted to fieldwork m a variety' of 
places in Northern England- The week’s pro¬ 
gramme will also include several laboratory-based 
sessions to support the fieldwork. 

Students with disabilities The course I 
detailed work with rock and fossu specimens, the 
microscope and maps, and so is unsuitable k r 
students with badly impaired eyesight nr colour 
vision difficulties, and max be a problem r you 
have severely impaired manual dexterity. The 
summer school fieldwork which is an esse-ra. 
part of this course, may be extremely dirficuit tor 
those with significantly impaired mobility and wiii 
be impossible for those confined to a wheelchair 

Preparatory reading The following texts from 
[S101 ]: Units 6, 7, 2b, 27 and 25 or SI02 2 ruts “ s 
27, 28 and 29. 

Set books 1:625000 10-mile Geological Survev 
maps of Britain. North and South Sheets. 3rd 
edition (solid) 1979. Folded editions are probabi*. 
easier to handle. These will be needed rrom the 
start of Block 1, so you must purchase them n. *. '. 
the course logins. 


S237 ___ 

THE EARTH: 
STRUCTURE, 
COMPOSITION AND 
EVOLUTION 


Second level: half credit 

List presentation in 1991 

S237 explores in more detail many ot the 
aspects of Earth sciences introduced in the 
science foundation course. It occupies an 
independent place among the science 
courses vet complements and marginally 
overlaps the subject matter ot the' other 
second-level courses in Earth sciences (S23o 
and 5238). if you are considering taking S23t> 
kn-oiogu. it would probably be advantageous 
to take b23b first, and then S237 (or its 
replacement), perhaps in combination wi'h 
b2o8 (or its replacement). Our current plan i% 
not to present S237 in 1992, but a revised 
course should be available from 1993. 

The course develops a model for the 
historv ol the Earth, tracing its evolution 
trom its early accretion, through the develop¬ 
ment of its layered structure from the core to 
the atmosphere, on to the establishment of 
the present dynamic interior and the mobile 
plate tectonic' activity at the surface. This is 
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achieved principally bv using geophysical 
and geochemical techniques which reveal the 
main structural subdivisions of the Earth, 
their composition and evolution. The course 
takes its evidence from a wide variety of 
sources such as studies of earthquakes, 
gravity, the planets and meteorites. S237also 
gives an insight into the ways in which past 
and present processes within and upon the 
Earth, such as volcanism, the generation of 
magmas and the formation of ore deposits, 
affect modem civilizations. 

Content The main component of S237 is a 
series of seven blocks which amount to 
sixteen course-unit equivalents. (Tarts of 
Blocks 5 and b will not be assessed.) 

Block 1 Earth composition: elements, minerals 
and rocks (2 l : units) provides a preliminary’ 
understanding of the composition and origin 
of the Earth. It considers the formation of the 
chemical elements and examines the physical 
and chemical factors influencing their incor¬ 
poration into minerals, rocks and the Earth’s 
layers. Finally it summarizes the main 
surface and internal geological processes of 
the Earth. 

Block 2 Ea r th structure: earthquakes seismology 
and gravity (3 units) Discussion of 
earthquakes is followed bv seismology, the 
internal structure of the Earth and the Earth's 
gravity The Earths internal densitv 
variations are deduced and then interpreted 
in terms of chemical and mineralogical com¬ 
position and rock tvpes. 

Block 3 Igneous processes: phase relations and 
geochemistry (2 units) considers the for¬ 
mation and evolution of igneous rocks by 
following the likely conditions that cause 
melting and crystallization deep within the 
Earth and in the products of volcanoes, using 
trace element geochemistry, liquid/solid 
variations during cry stallization and melting, 
and variations in isotope ratios, which can be 
used in the radiometric dating of rocks. 
Block 4 Earth dynamics: heat flow aiui mantle 
convection (2 units) A discussion of plate 
motions and plate geometry is followed by an 
analysis of how the Earth’s mantle convects 
and how the plates move. This entails using 
measurements of heat flowing from the 
Earth's surface and considering models for 
the production and loss of the Earth's heat. 
Block 5 Surface processes: from weathering to 
diagenesis (2 units) considers the composi¬ 
tion and evolution of the upper, sedimentary 
part of the Earth's crust: the process starts 
with weathering, proceeds by erosion, trans¬ 
port and deposition of the solid and dissol¬ 
ved weathering products, and is completed 
by conversion of these materials into 
sedimentary rocks. 

Block 6 Crustal anomalies: economic deposits and 
pollutants (2 units) examines the formation 
of and the geophysical and geochemical 
surveying techniques used for finding 
economic deposits of fossil fuels. Environ¬ 
mental aspects of geochemical anomalies are 
also considered. 

Block 7 The Earth's origin and evolution (21/2 
units) The first part of Block 7 looks at the 
formation of the solar system, planetary 
accretion processes and the development of 
internal layering. Later, deductions based on 
geological evidence of processes and patterns 
in the continental crust throughout Earth 
history are used as a key to understanding 
the changes that have taken place inside the 
Earth. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations If you have gained 
credits which include both the one-sixth-credit 
courses |S2-2) and (S2-4J you will not be able to 
count S237 for credit towards your degree If your 
credits include only one of these courses you will 
be eligible for credit in S237 

Recommended prerequisites You will be* 
expected to have successfully completed S102, or 
to have achieved at least A level standard in some 
scientific subjects. In particular, you should have a 
basic understanding of simple mathematical and 
chemical equations. 

Assessment Three components. (i ) TMAs (JI-04 
(35%); (ii) CMAs 41-44 (15%) and (iii) the examin 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA and one CM A. 


Broadcasts and cassettes Seventeen TV program¬ 
mes, which should bo seen in colour for full 
benefit; 5V> hours of audio cassette time. 

Home experiment kit The kit contains models for 
the study of silicate mineral structures (Block 1) 
and of phase diagrams (Block 3) and a suite of rock 
specimens. This kit may not bo taken or sent 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Students with disabilities As the course includes 
no outdoor fieldwork, students with mobility 
problems should have little difficulty. Those with 
serious visual handicaps may find some of the 
home experiments and audiovisual activities 
demanding. 

Preparatory reading This reading is entirely 
voluntary and you are not expected to buy these 
books. 

Geochemical topics: B. Mason (1966) Principles of 
Geochemistry, John Wiley and Sons, chapters 1-3, 5 
and 11 k k I'urekian (1971) Chemistry of the Earth, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, chapters 1-5 and 8 
Rocks, minerals etc: 1. G. Gass, P. J. Smith and R. 
C. L. Wilson (1972) Understanding the Earth, Arte¬ 
mis Press, chapters 1, 3 and 8. W. G. Ernst (1969) 
Earth Materials, Prentice-Hall, chapters 1 and 5. 
Geophysical topics: B. A. Bolt (1987) Earthquakes: a 
Primer. W. H. Freeman (second edition), all 
chapters. P. J. Smith Topics in Geophysics, The Open 
University Press, especially chapters 1 and 4. 
General view: P. J. Wyllie (1976) The Way the Earth 
Works. John Wiley and Sons. G. C. Brown and A. E. 
Mussett (1981) The Inaccessible Earth, George Allen 
and Unwin. 

Revision of [S101], Units 10 and 11, 14 and 15, 
Section 5 of Unit 26, all of Unit 27, Sections 2 and 3 
of Unit 28 or S102, Units 11 and 12, 15 and 16, 27 
and Sections 4, 7 and 8 of Units 28/29 is also 
recommended. 


S238 

THE EARTH'S PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES 


Second level: half credit 

Why is coal found where it is, and why is it so 
plentiful in Britain (or is it)? Why has china 
clay replaced tin and copper as the most 
valuable export from south-west England? 
Why does good drinking water cost one 
pound a litre in Saudi Arabia, w'here petrol 
costs 20 pence a litre? The answers to ques¬ 
tions like these and many others are to be 
found in this course. The availability, the 
economics and the methods of exploring for 
and extracting the Earth's physical resources 
are profoundly influenced by the geological 
setting in which they are found. S238 will 
show you the nature and extent of that 
influence. 

The course has a strong topical appeal. 
Students who have taken it use phrases like 
'relates to everyday life', 'relevant to the real 
world', 'practical approach', and 'makes one 
better informed on current news issues', to 
express their views about it. They have also 
shown great appreciation of the value of the 
course-based summer school. 

As well as being part of the Earth sciences 
course profile, S238 is also particularly appro¬ 
priate for those concerned with economic 
and applied geology, the exploitation, use 
and management of resources, environ¬ 
mental and pollution control, and land recla¬ 
mation. 

Content The sixteen units are divided into 
six blocks. Block 1 provides an introduction 
to the concepts of resources and reserves, to 
basic economic principles controlling their 
use, to their economic history, to their role in 
industrial society and to the geological prin¬ 
ciples which govern the global distribution of 
resources. 

Blocks 2-5 are the 'core' of the course and 
cover the formation and distribution of, the 
exploration for and the extraction and pro¬ 
cessing of the four main groups of resources. 
Block 2 Constructional and other hulk mater¬ 
ials deals with the raw materials used in the 
construction and chemical industries. Block 3 
Ore deposits is about the rocks from which 
metals are extracted. Block 4 Water 
resources discusses all aspects of water 
resources. In Block 5 Energy resources the main 
sections deal with coal, petroleum, nuclear 
power, and renewable energy resources. 
Block 6 looks at predictions of,the availability 


of and the demand for physical resources in 
the future, with special reference to the 
'limits to growth' debate and the future 
demand for electric power in Britain. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations [S266J, (S26-|. 

Recommended prerequisites You are expected 
to have completed |S10I| or S102 or to have 
acquired an equivalent knowledge of science. You 
will also be expected to be able to use simple linear 
and logarithmic graphs and to perform simple 
calculations. 

Complementary and related courses S236 would 
provide a useful geological background. If you 
intend to study both courses you are advised to 
complete S236 before S238. S237 also complements 
parts of S238. 

Tuition Tutorials concentrate on the study of 
Blocks 2-5. They may also include practical ses¬ 
sions or a visit to local sites of resource extraction 
(quarries, opencast or underground mines and 
reservoirs) but details will vary from region to 
region. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four equally 
weighted TMAs (30%); (ii) four CMAs, two (if 
which are half-weighted (20%), and (iii) the exam¬ 
ination (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA and one CMA. 

Broadcasts Seventeen TV programmes mostlv 
filmed on location, about half of it abroad. The 
programmes are used to illustrate the most difficult 
concepts presented in the text (such as the three- 
dimensional nature of deposits), to raise the level 
of understanding of the material, and to link manv 
of the strands of the course with case studies. 

Cassettes Four and a half hours of audio cassette 
time to be used in conjunction with printed colour- 
plate booklets. 

Calculator A calculator is desirable. 

Summer school A course-based summer school 
will be held at the University of Nottingham. At 
least half the time will be spent on fieldwork at 
active resource sites in the East Midlands. The rest 
will include the field and laboratory use of various 
exploration, evaluation and processing tech¬ 
niques, a group resource planning exercise and 
tutorials. 

Students with disabilities Students with 
impaired mobility or manipulative or visual prob¬ 
lems should cope with all parts ol the course; if 
your mobility is significantly impaired you mav 
find the summer school difficult: it may be impos¬ 
sible if you are confined to a wheelchair. 


S246_ 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Second level: half credit 

Organic chemistry is a subject that affects our 
lives in many different ways. Living things 
are largely made of organic materials. Many 
fabrics are made from synthetic organic com¬ 
pounds. The pharmaceutical industry is 
almost completely dependent on organic 
chemicals. A knowledge of organic chemistry 
is essential to an understanding of these and 
other aspects of everyday life. 

The course provides an introduction to 
organic chemistry for those with an interest 
in science. An important aim of the course is 
to show how problems in such diverse areas 
as petrochemicals, polymers, pharmaceuti¬ 
cals and biological systems can be tackled 
using basic principles of organic chemistry. 

Content The course comprises five blocks 
covering different aspects of organic 
chemistry. In’each block the principal con¬ 
cepts and methods are established and 
applied to systems of particular relevance 
and interest. 

One of the topics dealt with is how 
chemists design new drugs or modify the 
active ingredient in traditional remedies to 
provide safer or more effective drugs. In 
another study, we look at how plants build 
up some quite complex compounds from 
simple starting materials, and the plant 
chemistry is shown to be analogous to much 
laboratory chemistry. We also look at 
complex natural molecules such as proteins, 
and synthetic fibres such as terylene and 


nylon. These polymers are made by joining 
together thousands of simple molecules 
often arranged in easily recognizable 
repeating units. 

An examination of the isolation of com¬ 
pounds and the determination of molecular 
structure follows. Structure determination 
relies heavily on a study of the interaction of 
radiation with matter and this subject, 
spectroscopy, is dealt with in some detail. 
This leads on to a description of how the 
atoms in molecules are bound together. 

Having established the structure of organic 
molecules, we look at their reactions from a 
mechanistic point of view. That is, we try to 
understand, at the molecular level, how 
reactions proceed and the molecular features 
hat affect reactivity. We show that with a 
small number of basic ideas we can explain 
many reactions occurring in the laboratory, 
the chemical industry and even in the cells of 
living organisms. 

The course ends with a look at synthesis, 
arguably the highest form of art within 
organic chemistry. Synthesis is about 
building more complex molecules from 
simpler, more readily available starting 
materials. This topic brings together much of 
what has been covered in the earlier part of 
the course. It also leads us back to a con¬ 
sideration of the present sources of organic 
compounds and possible future changes in 
these sources. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [S24-J, which it replaces. 
Recommended prerequisite S102. 

Tuition There will be tutorial classes and four 
CALCHEM (computer-assisted learning in 
chemistry) programs. These programs will be 
available on disks. 

Assessment Three components: (i) TMAs 01-04 
(32%); (ii) CMAs 41-44 (18%) and (iii) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one■ 
TMA and one CMA. 

Broadcasts Eight TV programmes, three-hours of 
video cassette material and four radio programmes 
which provide reports about the CMAs. There are 
also three audio cassettes. 

Home experiment kit There will be a home 
experiment kit, which may not be taken or sent 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Summer school A discipline-based summer 
school which also satisfies the requirements for 
S247. 

Students with disabilities Although there is a 
fair amount of experimental work to be carried out 
at home and at the summer school, you should not 
be discouraged from taking this course. Please ask 
the Office for Students with Disabilities or the S246 
course manager at Walton Hall for more 
information. 


S247 _ 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: 
CONCEPTS AND CASE 
STUDIES 


Second level: half credit 

luist presentation in 1991. S247 will he 
merit ten for 1992. 

The course introduces contemporary ideas in 
inorganic chemistry: ideas which are not only 
required by those with a direct interest in 
chemistry but which provide a basis for the 
study of several other courses. This course is 
al the centre of any degree programme that 
involves a molecular view of science. 

The course is in seven blix ks, varying from 
3’ 4 units for Block 4 to just over one unit for 
Block 7. The blocks are supplemented bv four 
case studies, each about 1 i unit. 

Content 

Block I opens with the structure and 
reactions of metals. The industrial extraction 
of sodium, magnesium and aluminium is 
discussed, and the possibility of grading 
metals according to their reactivity’ is 
explored. This idea is then examined quanti¬ 
tatively using thermodynamic concepts. 









Rf , , covers the solid state. The concepts 
I tticev unit cells and close-packing are 
‘I'^ssed and illustrated through mode 
t \ line exercises. I attice energies are calc u 
, l "uheoretuallv and v alues compared with 
thoM' obtained from the Born-Haber cycle 
w vjt 3 deals with the typical metals 
vt.um magnesium and aluminium, coordi 
^ Xnus.rv and to, i'u.mor*,™ 
mombram- transport llu- rolo ot 
haemoglobin and Wilson s disease. 

4 introduces the concept of symmetry 
tut its application to bonding, lhe block 
‘ snrt s with a treatment of valence shelU'lec 
iron pair repulsion theory for determining 
th0 shapes ot simple molecules. I his is loll 
„ued b\ a description of symmetry elements, 
simple point groups and character tables 
1 he combination ol atomic orbitals to pi o 
Juce molecular orbitals in diatomic and poly 
,tonne molecules is then examined leading to 
hand theorv in metals and semi-conductors. 


, relates the ehemistre of the elements 
lo poruKlie trends in the atomic properties 
lM/e electron affinity, ionisation energy and 
ekvtronegativitvk There is a discussion of 
the chemistry of the second row elements, 
hydrogen, the halogens and the noble gases. 
lUiki t> looks at rotational spectroscopy and 
then uses the symmetry concepts to study 
vibrational spectroscopy. Infrared and 
Raman techniques are used to establish the 
shape's of simple inorganic molecules. 

Mock 7 is about the chemistry of non- 
metals. mainly silicon, phosphorus and 
sulphur. 

l he four case studies look at topics ot current 
scientific or social importance, using prin¬ 
ciple- learned in the course. They cover the 
thermochemical generation of hydrogen and 
Us importance as a fuel; the use of photovolt- 
m »■*•//-*• m producing electricity from solar 
energy; the use of rotational spectroscopy in 
studying molecules in space; and the influ- 
j./hv of phosphorus chemistry on the 
environment. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination \S25-\- 

Recommended prerequisites There is no formal 
mathematical requirement tor this course, but it is 
assumed that vou have studied the science founda¬ 
tion course. 


Assessment Three assessment components, (i) 
TMAs 01-04 (32**i»); (ii) CM As 41-45 (18%); and (iii) 
the examination (50"..). Substitution will apply for 
up to one T.MA and one CMA. 

Broadcasts Eleven TV programmes, transmitted 
at regular intervals, which are an important part of 
the course; it would be valuable, though not 
essential, to view in colour. 


Home experiment kit Experimentation is impor¬ 
tant in chemistrv: there is a kit which may not be 
taken or sent outside the United Kingdom. 

Summer school The discipline-based summer 
school, shared with S246, has a large laboratory 
element. 


Students with disabilities Although there is a 
fair amount of experimental work to be carried out 
at home and at the summer school, you should not 
be discouraged from taking this course. Please ask 
the Office for Students with Disabilities or the S247 
course manager at Walton Hall for further 
information. 


S256 _ 

MATTER IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


Second level: half credit 

Astronomy is a wide subject which draws on 
many branches of science. This course intro¬ 
duces many aspects of astronomy, though it 
makes only brief reference to the origin and 
ultimate fate of the Universe. It should serve 
both those who intend to go no further with 
astronomy and those who regard it as the 
start of a deeper study. 

The aims of the course are 
• To describe the present 'layout' of the 
cosmos. 


• To outline how matter evolves on a cosmic 
scale from diffuse clouds of hydrogen ami 
helium to yield all the various forms of matter 
that exist in the cosmos today. 

• To develop the basic physics and 
chemistry you will need lor the course, in 
particular nuclear physics chemistry, and llu* 
various physical and chemical processes 
which operate within galaxies, stars, planets 
and interstellar clouds. 

• To describe the main observational lech 
cliques used to establish the nature of the 
objects in the cosmos, notably imaging and 
spectroscopy and analysis of acquired 
samples. 

• To introduce an active scientific endeavour 
in which the practical side is observational 
rather than experimental, and which draws 
on several traditional disciplines. 

Content 

Block 1 summarizes the general layout of 
the cosmos, and introduces some of the 
observational equipment which has been 
used to study it. 

Mock* 2-3 discuss the interstellar medium, 
its diverse nature, the (mainly spectroscopic) 
techniques by means of which it has been 
explored, and the chemical and physical 
processes that operate within it. 

Blocks 4-5 describe stars, how they form 
from the interstellar medium to yield a rich 
variety of types, their evolution, the nuclear 
processes that operate within them and the 
ultimate return of some of their material to 
the interstellar medium. The main tech¬ 
niques used to investigate stars are outlined. 
Block 6 is about galaxies, vast and compli¬ 
cated structures in which most stars and the 
other forms of cosmic matter reside. 

Blocks 7-8 introduce planetary systems, in 
particular our own solar system, and the 
various theories of the origin and evolution of 
planetary systems. An outline is given of the 
main techniques which have been used to 
study planetary systems. 

The approach is largely descriptive. There is, 
however, some necessary use of mathema¬ 
tics, the level being that developed in S102. In 
particular, familiarity with graphs, and with 
algebraic and chemical equations is assumed, 
and you will be expected to perform a fairly 
large number of calculations. 

Please note that topics such as cosmology, 
positional astronomy, and making your own 
observations are not prominent in this 
course. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites S256 is firmly 
based on S102 and contains astronomy taught at 
second level and much new, underlying physics 
and chemistry. It is essential that you have a 
thorough grasp of the physics and chemistry units 
from S102, Units 2 and 3, 5 and 6, 9-18, 28-31, or 
[S101] Units 2-5, 8-17, 26, 28-30 or [S100] Units 
4-8, 10-12, 22, 23, 27-31. You should have 
obtained good grades on assignments relating to 
most of these units, or feel that you could obtain 
such good grades now. Mathematics is used fairly 
extensively and if you have not thoroughly 
grasped the mathematics in S102, you should not 
attempt S256. If you have not passed the science 
foundation course you should examine the units 
listed above, and only if you feel that you could 
grasp most of their contents fairly easily should 
you contemplate embarking on S256. 

Complementary and related courses S256 is the 
cornerstone ot Open University astronomy and 
planetary science, which has been chosen by the 
Science Faculty as an area for coherent develop¬ 
ment. At present the other courses in this area are 
S237, S330, S354 and ST291. Outside this area, the 
physics content of S256 is dealt with more fully in 
parts of S271 and the chemistry content in S342. 

It does not matter very much where S256 comes 
in the order in which you take courses, but you 
should note that most of the above courses carry 
wore recommended prerequisites than does S256. 
However, the physics department considers that 
S256 is more demanding than S271, and that you 
should bear this in mind when choosing your 
courses. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(30%); (ii) five CM As (20%), and (iii) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA and one CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes There are eight TV 
programmes. You will be sent a short audio 


cassette Which contains the t AL tutorial programs 
in a format suitable for the BBC microcompuU r. 
You are no, ,n,u,rcd to have 
outer: see Academic l omput.ng Serviu below. 
f You will also be sent a two hour id 
cassette, which you will be asked to use on at I* a 
three separate occasions throughout the tours. 
Replay m.uhm.-s ,r, .w.ul.,1.1, in « rtu*, 
centres in the UK. however, .1 you have am y 
elsewhere to a VI IS machine that would be an 
advantage It you are unable to watc h the vie » 
cassette, you can still complete S256 successfully. 

Academic Computing Service there are three 
tutorial-type (At (computer assisted caning) 

programs To obtain the lull benefit you will need 
access to a computer terminal about three times 


Unit 12 deals with Einstein's Special Theory 
Reativity. You will see why your tn ui .ve 
understanding »f sp.>« ■>"? '^ breaks 

down for spe-.-ds close to th.it of light 
II,.:,, 0-15 |usl as Einstein's work over 
,hZ classical ideas of space and time 
quantum theory requires us to abandon our 
conventional views of matter and hgh. h 
r hinec i n perception was the subject or 
anguished and prolonged debate but led.to a 
consistent des, riptinn of the structure of both 
atoms and nuclei. 

Uml in uses the content of the course-in an 


Students with disabilities The absence of a home 
experiment kit and a summer school makes this 
course a good choice, though .1 you have a severe 
visual handicap and cannot make toll use of the V 
programmes and the video cassette you may have 
some difficulties. Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape. 

Preparatory reading There is no set book tor 
S256. However, if you wish to do some preparatory 
reading, there are some recent introductory texts 
on astronomy which you may find useful, tor 
example M. A. Seeds (1988) Foundations of 
Astronomy, Wadsworth (2nd edition). Make 
enquiries at a good bookshop or, for a list of 
suitable texts, send a stamped addressed envelope 
to The S256 Course Manager, Physics Department, 
The Open University, Milton Keynes MK7 6 AA 
You could also revise S102 Units 10-12 (or (5101], 
Units 9-11 or [S100J, Units 6, 7 and 28). But please 
note that we do not require you to do any prepara- 


DISCOVERI NG PHYSICS 

Second level: half credit 

S271 is your introduction to physics. To 
understand many phenomena, it is neces¬ 
sary to have a grasp of the basic ideas of 
physics. For example, the paths of rockets 
and satellites can be explained in terms of 
Newton's ideas about motion and gravity; 
the laws of electromagnetism account for 
lightning, and quantum mechanics explains 
the structure of atoms and how a laser works. 
S271 is designed for a wide range of students. 
You may want a brief taste of physics in order 
to satisfy your curiosity about the world 
around you or as a background to other 
science courses. If so, you can take S271 at 
any stage in your degree. On the other hand, 
you may intend to specialize in physics. In 
this case, we recommend that you take S271 
immediately after foundation-level courses. 

Content Although the course does not have 
historical aims, the progress of the sixteen 
units mirrors the development of physics 
from the time of Newton to the most recent 
astrophysical speculations. 

Unit l introduces some of the techniques of 
physics in a case study which establishes the 
distances to planets, stars and galaxies. 

Units 2-5, a block on mechanics, examines 
questions such as: what is the path of a 
golfball; how much energy can be stored in a 
flywheel; how does gravity shape planetary 
orbits? The answers are found in the laws of 
mechanics expressed in the mathematics 
developed in Unit 2. Physics is largely framed 
in the language of mechanics (force, mass 
momentum, energy, etc.) and one of the 
main tasks of this block is to introduce these 
important concepts. 

Units 6 .8 Underlying both chemistry and 
biology are the electromagnetic forces which 
bind atoms together. In this block the ideas ot 
electromagnetism are developed with illus 
trations as diverse as lightning, plasma eon 
finement and electrical energy storage. 

Units 9-10 Looked at closely enough, every¬ 
thing springs, violins, and atoms is 
oscillating. In these units we introduce the 
general ideas of oscillations and waves that 
describe all these systems. 

Unit 11 A first step into the microscopic 
world. The macroscopic concepts of heat and 
temperature are related to the invisible 
random motion of molecules. 


j OTRS fOK PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
lecomim-ndt-d prerequisites »£*££• ^ 

, r '1102. If you are in thi> group you should it 
have experience of basic physics and mathemat - 
L ,r have an ability to assimilate that material rapi 
when it is re-taught. 

Complementary and related courses s27 ‘ ; 

prerequisite for 5272 and for the th.rd-i, ve\ ph> * 
course SM355; we also strongly ren-m^ ( 
you take it before embarking on-SMT3* at third 
level You will also find that 5271 x 

useful background to 5256, 5T291 and to 5^ 
higher level of mathemat.es .s required t<or ----- 
SM355 and 5354 than for 5271, and vou coulo gam 
the necessary mathemat.es background 
studying M10i/MS283 and then MST2D4 

Assessment There are three component- i 

TMAs(33.3%), (ii)fiveCMAs (16.7 *). and mi 
examination (50%). The summer school gradris 
included as TMA 05 for the purpose of ashmen. 

no assignment 5ubstitution w appt 


Broadcasts and cassettes I r 

grammes have an important role and their content 
summarized in the broadcast notes, is asse-saiSv 
There are also five audio cassette tapes tor 
within the units. 


Home experiment kit There is a tasrix -:rr.p»* • 
that is used in conjunction with rive ot the carrier 
course units. This kit may not be taker or -er: 
outside the United Kingdom. Measureirer:- 
made on electrical and mechanical systems 


Summer school Course based with la tv-rat n 
sessions and tutorials as well as the opportumrx : 
perform computer simulations and watch ex 
TV programmes. 

Students with disabilities lr vou na\e se. ^ 
manipulative or visual problems which Aou.d 
interfere w ith experimental w ork or \our appreci¬ 
ation of complex diagrams vou w iii he at a riou> 
disadvantage in studying this course 


S272_ 

THE PHYSICS OF 
MATTER 


Second level: halt credit 

Everybody knows that gases expand on 
heating, that rubber is very stretchy and that 
metals are good conductors ot electncitx . TV 
physics of nutter will tell you ivhy. It also 
answers questions such as: what is it about 
silicon that has led to the silicon-chip rex olu- 
tion? How do temperature inversions in the 
atmosphere arise' Why do some liquids 
become superfluid at very low temperatures? 

I he answers in all cases are obtained in terms 
of fundamental physical ideas. 

throughout the course the emphasis is on 
the consequences of general principles. Tha. 
makes S272 a natural choice for all science 
and technology students who wish to under¬ 
stand the behaviour of matter at a fundamen¬ 
tal level. 

S2, 2 is designed to follow on naturally 
horn the introductory physics course S271, 
but it assumes a slightly higher level of 
mathematical knowledge, corresponding to 
the first twelve units ot M101 and MS283. The 
course is carefully pitched at such a level that 
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S~ ~ ,s a valuable stepping stone between 
introductory courses like S271 and the more 
demanding third-level physics courses. 

The course also shows the importance of 
experimental work in physics and teaches 
some essential experimental skills by means 
ot television programmes and summer 
school laboratory work. 

Content 

Block 1 General preparation 
Unit 1 Temperature. energy and the structure of 
writer provides a survey of the role of 
temperature in determining the structures 
and properties of matter. At high tem¬ 
peratures matter is in the form of a plasma; at 
low temperatures startling new effects such 
as superfluidity emerge. The methods used 
for attaining millikelvin temperatures are 
examined in the television programme. 

Unit 2 Macroscopic description of matter 
Macroscopically the state of a sample of 
matter is specified by just a few variables: 
pressure volume, temperature etc. The rela¬ 
tionship between these variables can be 
represented by means of a surface, which 
provides a unified description of the 
properties of the substance and a map of its 
different phases. 

Unit 3 Sikroscoptc maids of matter Deeper 
understanding requires that the macroscopic 
properties of matter be explained in terms of 
microscopic (atomic) models. This unit con¬ 
trasts two quite different microscopic 
approaches to the modelling of matter: 
classical and quantum mechanics. 

Unit 4 The Boltzmann factor - sharing out the 
energy introduces the Boltzmann distribu¬ 
tion law which connects the microscopic 
models of Unit 3 to the macroscopic 
properties of Unit 2. 

Unit 5 Block 1 revision and consolidation 
Block 2 Gases 

6 Equilibrium properties of gases deals 
with the properties of real gases with particu¬ 
lar reference to the properties of the atmo¬ 
sphere te.g. the speed of sound and the 
dependence of pressure and temperature on 
height). 

Unit 7 Transport properties of gases discusses 
transport processes' (such as diffusion, heat 
conduction and viscous flow') L»y extending the 
simple classical gas model of Unit 3. 

Untt 8 Quantum gases - photons and elec¬ 
trons Units 6 and 7 were about 'classical 
gases'. Unit 8 deals with the more exotic 
quantum gases, for example the 'gas' of elec¬ 
trons inside an electrical conductor and the 
'gas' of photons that make up light. It turns out 
that neither of these 'gases' obeys Boltzmann's 
law (Unit 4), and the reason for this can be 
traced back to a fascinating aspect of quantum 
physics. 

Block 3 Solids 

Unit 9 Structure and bonding in solids This 
first unit of the 'Solids' block discusses tech¬ 
niques of structure determination and surveys 
a vanety of microscopic structures, ranging 
from the ordered lattices of ionic crystals and 
metals, through liquid crystals to amorphous 
materials such as glass Microscopic models of 
these structures are then used to explain 
bonding and cohesive energies in solids. 

Unit 10 Mechanical projierties of sol ids looks at 
a wide range of phenomena from the tre¬ 
mendous stretchiness of a rubber band to the 
ductility of metal* to tht bnttleness of glass, 
and attempts to model these phen 
omcna theoretically. 

Unit 11 Thermal properties of solids begins by 
discussing bin stem's pioneenng work in using 
quantum theory to understand tin- specific 
heats ol solids, which was one of his most 
influential contnbuhons to twentieth-century 
physics. More advanced quantum models 
based on the concept of the phonon are then 
introduced and used to account for the thermal 
conductivity of solids. 

Units 12 and 13 Hectrical projiertu •• of 
wlids The ability of metals to conduci an 
electric current and of plastics to prevent such a 
flow are of vital importance in our tcchnologi 
cally based society. These units explain why 
metals, semiconductors and insulators have 
such widely differing electrical properties. The 
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units also explore the applications of semicon¬ 
ductors to several devices, including transis¬ 
tors and xerox machines. 

Unit 14 Block 3 revision and consolidation 
Block 4 Liquids 

Unit 15 Classical liquids Classical liquids are 
those in which quantum effects are negligible; 
all the liquids with which we are familiar in the 
everyday world fall into this class. Unit 15 
describes Kith their equilibrium and their 
transport properties. A central theme is the 
determination of the structure' of liquids, a 
topic of current research interest. 

Unit 16 Superflow Liquid helium can have 
zero \iscosity and superconducting metals 
have zero electrical resistance. This unit 
discusses these spectacular properties, with 
emphasis on experiments rather than detailed 
theory. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [ST285]. 

Recommended prerequisites A pass in S271 and a 
pass in one of the following: M101; MS283; TM282. If 
you have only a Grade 4 pass in the recommended 
prerequisite courses you should consider carefully 
whether you ought to take S272. T281 students are 
advised that they need to do additional background 
reading from SI 02 and S271. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(30%); (ii) five CMAs (20%); and (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eleven TV programmes 
and four 90-minute audio cassettes. 

Summer school There is a course-based summer 
school which is assessed by TMA. 

Students with disabilities If you have impaired 
sight or manual co-ordination you may have diffi¬ 
culties with the summer school experiments. 


S298 _ 

GENETICS 


Second level: half credit 

S298 is a broadly based course which intro¬ 
duces the principal concepts, theories and 
methods of present-day genetics and inher¬ 
itance. 

The course is centred upon three inter¬ 
related topics: the processes by which the 
characteristics of one generation are repro¬ 
duced in the next - the heredity of organisms; 
the methods of analysis used in the study of 
heredity; and the theories that have been 
developed about heredity, and how both the 
inheritance of an organism and its environ¬ 
ment contribute to the generation of its 
characteristics - the developmental history of 
organisms. 

Content 

Unit 1 introduces the main themes of S298 
and provides a general view of the course. It 
not only revises and then builds on the 
material presented in the science foundation 
course but also gives a brief survey of how 
genetics and the study of heredity have 
changed over the last decade. 

Units 2-5 deal with the structure and 
properties of the genetic material and with 
the ways in which replication, repair and 
transmission of the genetic material are 
accomplished in a range of different 
organisms. 

Units b 8 art 1 about the control of the 
expression of the information encoded in the 
genetic material both in time and space, and 
how this control differs according to the 
complexity of the organisms concerned. 

Units 9 and /() describe the development of 
characteristics by organisms, drawing 
examples from a wide range of living 
organisms I lie use of model systems to aid 
the analysis o| development is considered. 
Units II and 12 examine the genetics of 
populations and how experimentation and 
simple algebraic models can be combined to 
investigate the factors affecting gene fre¬ 
quencies in populations. 

Units 13 and 14 build on the previous pair ot 


units, and demonstrate how simple algebraic 
models can be useful when studying the 
genetic architecture of polygenic traits in 
populations. 

Unit 15 occupies a special place in the 
course, for it not only brings together the 
principal ideas developed in the earlier units 
but also illustrates the synthesis, taking 
human beings as its main subject. 

There are also two ancillary texts: Hist, which 
traces the history of genetics and its social 
interactions through the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; and Techniques, which 
explains and illustrates some of the main 
experimental techniques used in modern 
molecular genetical research. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [S299], 

Recommended prerequisites It is assumed that 
you have studied S102 or have equivalent know¬ 
ledge of basic biology. 

Complementary and related courses It would be 
advantageous to have studied (S202]/S203. S298 is 
also relevant to S325 and S326. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs; 
(ii) six CMAs, together worth 50%; and (iii) the 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply for up 
to one TMA and one CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Ten TV programmes 
are linked with the units. They are an important 
part of the course because they demonstrate the 
experimental techniques and results of modern 
genetical research, as well as showing the living 
organisms referred to in the units. There are notes 
for all these programmes. 

Four audio cassettes contain material which 
reinforces the units or provides an alternative way 
of explaining points made in the text. There are 
notes to be used with the material on the cassettes. 

Computing A number of CAL (computer-aided 
learning) programs are available through study 
centre terminals on the University's VAX main¬ 
frame computer and also on tape for use on a BBC 
microcomputer. There are notes on how to access 
and use these. This CAL supports and enhances 
the material in the course, though it is not a 
compulsory part of it. 

Home experiment kit The kit contains the equip¬ 
ment with which to undertake some simple geneti¬ 
cal experiments with tomato seedlings, with the 
breadmould Neurospora crassa and with the fruit- 
fly. This kit may not be taken or sent outside the 
United Kingdom. 

Students with disabilities If you have impaired 
vision or manual dexterity you will be at a dis¬ 
advantage, particularly with the home experi¬ 
ments. Course and supplementary materials are 
not available on tape. 


S324_ 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 

Third level: half credit 

This course illustrates some of the recent 
advances in whole-animal physiology, and 
examines the ways in which the physio¬ 
logical systems of a whole organism are 
co-ordinated to enable it to survive in 
different environments 

Content The course is designed to enable 
you to make use of knowledge and skill 
acquired at second level in the study of some 
aspects of animal physiology up to the cur¬ 
rent level of research. Second level physio¬ 
logy (in |S202|/S203) puts more emphasis on 
the functioning of individual physiological 
systems. Our theme is that of whole-animal 
physiology, which considers how the 
responses of different animals relate to life¬ 
cycles. habits and habitats 

We develop (his 'whole-animal' approach 
in each of the main sections of the course In 
the first halt, we follow an ontogenetic theme 
that considers how different physiological 
systems act together to cope with the 
different environmental problems 
encountered by animals at various stages of 
their life-cycle. The types of environment we 
consider therefore vary from the wall of the 
uterus, to the watery medium surrounding 
the foetus, to the comparative cold faced b\ 


the new-born, and finally to deserts and 
polar regions. Within this framework we look 
at other important physiological principles - 
interactions between the mother and the 
foetus and the gradual increase in physio¬ 
logical competence shown by the neonate. In 
the adult the main physiological variable w'e 
consider is temperature. 

Units 8-16 are concerned primarily with 
animal performance in relation to energy 
expenditure. We consider in mechanical 
terms the energetic costs and implications of 
different strategies animals use, particularly 
locomotion. The approach here again relates 
to the whole animal because we are con¬ 
sidering the overall performance of the 
animal especially in relation to its energy' 
budgets. 

The important principles of the course are 
taught using a wide variety of animal 
examples, but the emphasis will be on fish, 
reptiles, birds and mammals. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [S321J, which it replaced 

Recommended prerequisites The course is writ¬ 
ten on the assumption that you have taken both 
S102 and [S202J. and we therefore strongly advise 
you not to undertake S324 without an [S202J credit. 
Other biology second-level courses are not 
essential. 

Related course S325 

Assessment Four assessment components: (i) 
TMAs 01, 02, and 04 (25%); (ii) project TMA 03 
(10%); (iii) CMAs 41-44 (15%); (iv) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for one TMA and 
one CMA but not to the project (TMA 03). The 
project is based on summer school work, but an 
alternative will be available for those not attending 
summer school in the year in which they take S324 
(see below). 

Broadcasts and cassettes Ten TV programmes. 
Jinked mainly with units in the latter part or the 
course. You must watch the programmes (in 
colour) in order to satisfy the course objectives. 
Many of the television programmes deal with the 
experimental techniques used to obtain the data 
discussed in the texts. There are also three hours ot 
audio cassette material. 

Tuition There are no home experiments, but the 
experimental work associated with the units is 
considered a vital part of the course. There will be 
one day-school which will provide an opportunity 
for experimental work. We hope that the day- 
school will take place in about a dozen centres, to 
reduce travelling distance. You will be at a dis¬ 
advantage if you cannot attend. 

Summer school The course shares a discipline- 
based summer school with S325 Biochemistry and 
cell biology. Here you will have the opportunity to 
undertake an extended project investigating a 
practical problem in depth in a sophisticated 
'research' laboratory. An evening programme will 
include video cassettes emphasizing physiological 
methods and techniques. 

Project work on this course will require prepar¬ 
ation of a TMA on your summer school investiga¬ 
tions in the form of a scientific paper. It you do not 
attend the summer school in the year in which you 
take S324 you will have to prepare a similar report 
using supplied data and research papers. 

Students with disabilities We expect no special 
problem, although disabilities which impair 
laboratory skills would present difficulties (e g 
little manual dexterity, marked visual handicap). 


S325 __ 

BIOCHEMISTRY AND 
CELL BIOLOGY 

Third level: half credit 

Six topics in modem biochemistry and cell 
biology are presented as separate books each 
building on the basic information in S202 
They show how an understanding of cell 
biologv and biochemistry relates to problems 
in modern medicine, agriculture and 
industry, and how the techniques commonly 
used in research laboratories have led to 
advances in knowledge. The course also 
introduces the skills of experimental design, 
interpretation and handling of biochemical 






data, critical assessment of review papers 
and scientific literature. 

Content The six book topics have been 
. ho <on to illustrate different aspects of throe 
fundamental concepts: regulation and con 
trol at molecular and cellular levels, the links 
between structure and function, the energy 
dependence of cellular activities. 

The muselc metaMism book brings together 
a description of molecular structure and 
metabolic potential for a single tissue (verte 
brate muscle), relating these to its phvsio- 
logical role in the whole organism in health 
and disease. 

The cell architecture book outlines recent 
advances in the study of protein and nucleic 
acid structure. It shows how the spontaneous 
self-assembly of these macromolecules pro 
duces recognizable teatures of cell architec 
U„C It looks particularly at chromatin and 
tubulin (cvtoskeleton) and factors controlling 
tssembiy disassembly during the cell cycle. 

1 he gene expression book shows how gene 
tic material is organized, and its expression 
controlled, in viruses, bacteria and higher 
organisms. A substantial part of the book 
introduces the recently developed tech¬ 
niques of genetic engineering. 

The microbial metaMism book examines the 
diversity of structure and function of micro¬ 
organisms (bacteria, micro-fungi and algae) 
in relation to their increasing import¬ 
ance as producers of antibiotics, alcohol, etc. 
The tremendous industrial potential of 
microbes with the advent of genetic engin¬ 
eering is emphasized. 

The receptors book examines ways in which 
animal cells communicate with one another 
using the nervous and hormonal systems. 
The case studv discusses various types of 
signal molecules, their receptors and the 
wavs in which they interact. 

the immunology book outlines molecular 
and cellular responses of the immune system 
1,, invasion by foreign materialgivingyou the 
basic information you need to follow devel¬ 
opments in this rapidly moving field. It 
discusses medical aspects of immunology 
and the use of immunological techniques in 
medical diagnosis and in basic biological 
research. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [S322]. 

Recommended prerequisites S102 and [S202j/ 
5203. The course builds directly on (S202]/S203, 
and if you were happy with the cell biology in that 
course (Units 4-10) you should have no problems 
with S325. However, if you found these units 
difficult, particularly the chemistry in them, you 
are strongly advised to take a second-level 
chemistry course (S246 or S247) before embarking 
on S325. 


Complementary and related courses [S202], 
S298, S324, S341. 


S326 - 

ECOL OGY 

Third level: half credit 


The study of ecology encompasses all aspects 
of the interactions of organisms with one 
another and with their environment, and so 
is an important part of biology This course 
examines the biological principles which 
form the basis for analysing and understand 
ing ecological situations. 

We want you to become aware of the 
complexity of interrelationships between 
living organisms and to acquire some of the 
skills and knowledge needed by professional 
biologists. The experimental approach is 
stressed as the one most likely lo lead to a 
better understanding of the basic principles 
and so to a greater success in making predic¬ 
tions and constructing models. 

Content There are four main blocks: 

Block A Ecosystems (Units 1-4) examines 
the role of primary producers, consumers 
and decomposers in ecosystems. This block 
concludes with the study of a number of 
different examples of whole ecosystems. 
Block B Distribution and interactions (Units 
5-8) The distribution of individuals is 
discussed in the light of their tolerance to 
environmental factors; their environmental 
requisites; their means of dispersal; historical 
aspects; their interactions with members of 
the same species and with members of other 
species. 

Block C Population ecology (Units 9-14) 
considers how sizes of populations can be 
measured or estimated and the processes 
which determine or regulate the sizes of plant 
and animal populations. A wide range of 
examples is discussed. This part of the course 
requires study of the set book, Begon and 
Mortimer Population Ecology (see below). 
Block D Humans and ecology (Units 15 and 
16) The conflicts of interest between con¬ 
servation, food production and increase in 
human population are discussed in the light 
of ecological principles developed earlier in 
the course. 

Practical fieldwork is carried out in two 
important parts of the course: a one-week 
residential school at a Field Studies Council 
Centre (see below), and individual projects. 
You are required to plan and carry out an 
ecological project in your home locality. 
Advice and support for this is provided by 
the Project Guide, which includes advice on 
the analysis of results and the use of statis¬ 
tics, and by close liaison with a course tutor. 
Two TMAs relate to the project. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [S323J. 


Assessment Four components, (i) TMAs 01-02 
and 04 (25%); (ii) the project, TMA 03 (10%); (iii) 
CMAs 41-43 (15%); (iv) the examination (50%). 
Substitution will apply for one CMA and one TMA 
in component (i), but not to the project component 
(ii). The project is based on summer school work, 
but an alternative is available for those not 
attending the summer school. 

Tuition There are no home experiments but one 
intensive four-hour tutorial session may be used to 
illustrate experimental techniques, to allow you to 
perform a short experiment, and to discuss hand¬ 
ling of experimental data. 

Broadcasts and cassette A returnable video cass¬ 
ette contains material designed to elucidate 
selected passages of the books, presenting con¬ 
ceptually difficult material in an alternative form. 
Vou should arrange to have access to a video 
recorder for at least two study sessions during the 
year. There are also eight television programmes. 

Summer school The experimental component of 
the course is completed at a discipline-based 
summer school. 

Students with disabilities Students with 
impaired manual dexterity may have difficulty in 
manipulating pipettes, syringes and other appara¬ 
tus at the summer school. Those with a visual 
andicap are warned that many of the course 
‘•umponents are difficult to transcribe onto tape, 
P ause they rely heavily, on complex diagrams. 

°urse and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape 


Recommended prerequisites It is assumed that 
you have taken both S102 and [S202]/S203. 

Complementary and related courses This course 
complements other third-level biology courses 
S324, S325and [S364], and is related to S330 [S334], 

Tuition Tuition will be mainly concerned with 
the development of individual projects; there will 
be no course-based tutorials. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(two course-based and two project-based) (35%); 
(ii) four CMAs (15%); (iii) the examination (50%). 
Substitution will apply for up to one TMA and one 
CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Sixteen TV program¬ 
mes (which should be seen in colour) and four 
audio cassettes. 

Home experiment kit A limited range of items is 
available on loan to support your project work it 
necessary. There is not a home kit sent to all 
students. 

Residential school One-week residential schools 
are held during April and May at six centres run by 
the Field Studies Council. This is an essential part 
of the course because basic training is given in 
planning and carrying out fieldwork, and in identi¬ 
fication of organisms. 

Set books M. Begun and M. Mortimer Popul- 
ation Ecology (2nd edition) Blackwell Scientific Pub¬ 
lications. N. Chalmers and P. Parker Fieldioork and 


Statistics for Ecological Projects the OU Project 
Unde, Held Studies Council, Occasional Public 
Hon No 9 (2nd edn ) (An order lorm for the. book 
will be enclosed in the first mailing ) 


S330 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Third level: half credit 

'Black smokers' on the Fust Pacific Ri m ‘ * ,ni ^ 
Mid Atlantic Ridge pumping out plumes of 
sulphide particles at 350"C or more; the 
relationship between the greenhouse effect 
and rising sea-levels world wide; great eddy 
systems in the ocean resembling atmospheric 
cyclones and anticyclones; subtle c hanges in 
sea-surface temperature distribution across 
the Pacific which not only bring disaster to 
Peruvian fisheries (FI Nino) but are also 
related to drought in the African Sahel; the 
intermittent and sporadic pattern of 
sedimentation in the deep oceans; the global 
view of many ocean properties that satellite 
technology can provide - these are just some 
of the latest developments in the science of 
oceanography. 

This is the most interdisciplinary course 
presented by the Earth sciences discipline. 
Oceanography is literally a 'whole Earth 
science, for the oceans cover seventy per cent 
of our globe and interact continuously with 
the solid Earth beneath and the atmosphere 
above, while providing the setting for a large 
part of the planet's biological production. 
Physics, chemistry and biology are all 
prominent in the course because their rela¬ 
tionship in the marine environment is the 
essence of oceanography. 

The aims of the course are to provide a 
scientific basis for understanding: 

• The oceanic environment. 

• The interrelationships between the 
various disciplines within oceanography. 

• The rates at which fundamental processes 
operate in the oceans. 

• How the present-day oceans evolved. 

• The technical problems of investigating 
the oceans. 

• The effect of human beings on the oceans 
and the legal and environmental problems 
involved in managing the oceans 
responsibly. 

Content The course consists of seven 
volumes, one of which is a set book on 
marine biology. 

Ocean basins Nature and formation of ocean 
crust; effects of hydro-thermal circulation. 
Seawater Composition, properties, history; 
transmission of light and sound. 

Ocean circulation Surface and deep current 
systems; interaction between ocean and 
atmosphere. 

Waves, tides and shallow water processes Propa¬ 
gation of wind driven and tidal wave 
motions; how waves and tides shape shelf 
and shoreline. 

Introduction to marine ecology Marine biology 
from an ecological viewpoint. 

Ocean chemistry and deep-sea sediments 
Chemical cycles and fluxes in the oceans; 
deposition and diagenesis of sediments in 
the deep oceans. 

Case studies Selected topics illustrating the 
interdisciplinary aspects of oceanography 
and the legal and political aspects of ocean 
exploitation and management. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination (S334]. 

Recommended prerequisites Good passes in 
S102 and two second-level science courses, 
preferably in different disciplines The basic prin¬ 
ciples of physical oceanography are the key to 
understanding many aspects of the science as a 
whole, bul the 'physical' concepts involved in S330 
are not much more complex than those to be found 
in the science foundation course, and probably 
simpler than anything encountered in second-level 
physics courses. 

Assessment Three assessment components: (i) 
tour equally weighted TMAs (35%); (ii) five equally 
weighted CMAs (15%) designed to test progress¬ 
ively your grasp of multidisciplinary relationships 


in oceanography; (iii) the 
Substitution will apply f“ r up 


examination (50%). 
to one TMA and one 


t MA 


luition Tutorials 
regionally organized 
sifile. 


will be supplemented bv 
day schools wherever pos- 


B road casts and cassettes I here is a fifty-minute 
introductory programme and eight standard 

programmes, .hr. . which cover basic prim .pies 

of oce.mographv; the rest are case studies illustrat¬ 
ing interdisciplinary aspects of the sneme t our 
and a half hours of audio cassette time are used 








Set books R S K Barnes and U N 
(1988/ Ail liltriutin tmil In Marine l.eulogy. 
Scientific Publications (2nd edn ) 


Hughe- 

Blackwell 


Students with disabilities I he - our « ‘ 
relatively complex \ .sual material wh.. b is d.ffn ul 
to transfer to alternative media l irfirse am 


BASIN 

ANALYS IS 

Third level: half credit 

This course is presented in alternate year-, in 
1991, 1993 and so on 


S338 

SEDIMENTARY 
PROCESSES AN 


This is one of two specialist Earth science 
courses at third level, and is intended to 
make you aware of: 

• Some of the main concepts used in palae<.- 
environmental and basin analysis 

• The economic relevance of such cor 

• The contribution of geophysical tech¬ 
niques to palaeoenvironmental and basin 
analysis. 

• How 'doctrines’ or paradigms have 
changed as the 'soft rock' field of geological 
science has advanced. 

The course is also intended to develop your 
skills in 

• Describing and interpreting gee 
materials in the field and laboratory. 

• Describing and interpreting da: 

(such as stratigraphic sections, lithofacies 
maps, borehole logs and seismic sections*. 

Content The course is designed to give vou 
practical experience of examining and inter¬ 
preting actual geological matenals and data: 
an up-to-date summary of the most impor¬ 
tant surface environments as producer- of 
rock assemblages; an awareness of recent 
advances in soft rock geology (with an 
emphasis on economic aspects); and a 
training in the use of primary literature 
sources. There are four main components 
Siliclastic sediments and environments i4 ; 
units) and Carlwiate st\1iments and environ¬ 
ments (3 units) examine the petrography and 
depositional environments of sedimentary 
rocks. Two set books (one of which i- 
supplied, on loan, as part of the home kin are 
supported by study commentaries, the home 
kit and video programmes. 

Basin analysts techniques (5 1 : units) The 
techniques of gravit\ and magnetic surveys 
borehole logging, seismic reflection, seismic 
stratigraphy and the tectonics of extensional 
and thrust belt terrains are taught to such a 
level that you will bo able to interpret original 

data independently. 

C ase > tiuly (3 units) draws on the principles 
and techniques taught in the early part of the 
course to examine the development of a 
sedimentary basin, the North Sea Basin. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations [S333J, [S335j. (S337J. 

Recommended prerequisites As a specialist 
course. S338 relies heavily on knowledge gained in 
[51011 or 510- and second-level geology courses: 
523r> and 5237 or 523.5, These recommended prere¬ 
quisites reflect the 'soft rock' bias ot 5338. 

Complementary and related courses (S336), 
5339, halt-credit third-level Earth science course 
with a hard rock' specialism. S338 will be pre¬ 
sented in alternate years with S339 from 1990. 
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Tuition Local tuition mav take the form of a 
one-day field trip or day school There will prob 
ably be a national programme of field trips to places 
related to the course. 

Assessment Four TMAs (30%) and four CM As 
(20%) and the examination (50%). Substitution 
will apply for up to one TMA and one CM A 

Cassettes Six video cassettes are supplied in the 
home kit, giving twelve hours of programmes. As 
about twenty per cent of study time is devoted to 
this medium you must have regular access to a 
video cassette machine. 

Home kit The kit consists of a petrological micro¬ 
scope. sets of mom than twenty rock hand 
specimens, thin sections and a loan copy of the set 
book Roger G Walker (ed.) Fains \U\icls. This kit 
may not be taken or sent outside the United 
Kingdom. 

Summer school The summer school is course 
based and held in the Department ot Geology 
University ot Durham It provides practical experi¬ 
ence ot held and laboratory work appropriate to 
third-level studies It also introduces the North Sea 
case study- 

Students with disabilities The summer school 
will be impossible tor those with mobility diffi¬ 
culties because of the fieldwork element. It you 
have a visual or manual handicap you will have 
substantial difficulty with the visual aspects of the 
course and the necessary use of maps and the 
microscope Course and supplementary materials 
are not available on tape 

Set books M E. Tucker Sedimentary Petrology: An 
Introduction Blackwell. K. W. Glennie (ed.). Intro¬ 
duction to the Petroleum Geology of the North Sea, 
Blackwell Scientific F*ublications. 


S341_ 

PHOTOCHEMISTRY: 
LIGHT, CHEMICAL 
CHANGE AND LIFE 

Third level: half credit 

Last presentation in 1991 

5341 is about light-induced chemical change, 
or photochemistry, and is particularly impor¬ 
tant for student’s whose main interest is 
chemistry But it will also be a highly appro- 
priate ancillary half credit if you are inter¬ 
ested in physics, biochemistry, energy 
studies or environmental science. The course 
will also be a very’ useful component of 
degree programmes that are broadly based in 
science and technology, and of those where 
the main emphasis is on the applications of 
science and its role in society. 

5341 w ill increase your knowledge, under¬ 
standing and interest in photochemical 
change the fundamental chemistry and 
physics that explain it, and how these 
explanations are used to explore natural 
light-induced phenomena, laboratory and 
industrial applications, and environmental 
aspects of solar radiation. 

Content The course is divided into six 
blocks The introductory block (1 week) 
widens your perception of the importance of 
chemical changes brought about by light, and 
sets up a series of questions to be examined in 
each of the* blocks that follow. I he second 
block (2 weeks) answers the first of these 
questions, 'how and why is light absorbed by 
matter?', and is concerned with spectroscopy 
and molecular structure 

A short block (1 week) on 'colour' follows, 
and then the central question of photo¬ 
chemistry what happens to the energy 
acquired by a material one e light is absorbed ? 

is tackled hi two stages I he photophysical 
part, where the energy is degraded and/or 
released without chemical change, is con 
sidered in the first part of Block 4 (2 weeks), 
and the photexhemical part, where the 
energy leads to changes in molecular consti¬ 
tution, is considered in the first part of Block 5 
(3 weeks). In between, the second part of 
Block 4 (2 weeks) investigates the photo¬ 
chemistry of the atmosphere, and dwells 
particularly on the chemistry behind anxie¬ 
ties about photochemical air pollution, and 
about the threat to the ozone layer in the 


stratosphere (which protects terrestrial life 
from lethal solar radiation). 

Block 5 (3 weeks) continues by investigat¬ 
es the scope of photochemistry as a tool in 
chemical synthesis, polymer formation, 
photoimaging, electronics (photoresist) and 
isotope enrichment. It also examines the 
photochemistry of vision, bioluminescence, 
the degradation of artificial materials and 
biological damage caused by ultraviolet light. 

Block 6 (2 weeks) is a study of photochem¬ 
istry as a means of securing renewable and 
storable sources of energy Natural photo¬ 
synthesis is discussed in some detail, as it is 
the base from which a number of potentially 
important processes for solar energy conver- 
sion are being designed These are evaluated 
as possible solutions to what is seen by many 
as the most important scientific problem 
facing the human race today. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisites S102 and S246. 

Assessment Three assessment components: (i) 
TMAs 01-04 (01, 6%; 02-04, 24%); (ii) CMAs 41-44 
(20%) and (iii) the examination (50%). Substitution 
will apply for up to one TMA and one CMA. 

The project work is not practical work and does 
not necessarily require research with printed 
materials not supplied by the Science Faculty. It 
involves undertaking a set task on three occasions 
throughout the course, and you will be expected to 
write a short paper on each task as part of your 
TMA work. For three two-week periods, you study 
substantial subject areas by producing work of 
your own in response to a set task, using a variety 
of source materials including the source book, 
offprints, TV broadcasts and audio cassettes. The 
three subject areas are. 

• Photochemical air pollution and the threat to the 
ozone layer. 

• Light-induced synthesis and degradation. 

• Photosynthesis as a model for solar energy 
conversion and storage. 

For each task, the resulting written work forms one 
of the last three TMAs. Considerable help is given 
with the first TMA, but this is progressively 
reduced, so that by the end of the series you are 
well equipped in a wide range of important 
problem-solving and writing skills. It is through 
the acquisition of these and other related skills that 
students who, initially, were dependent on the 
highly structured style of foundation and second- 
level courses may become independent learners, 
able to extract and make use of information from a 
wide variety of sources. The scheme also gives an 
opportunity, unusual in undergraduate science, 
for an original, individual approach and for the 
expression of personal opinion. Furthermore, a 
choice in the examination will allow you if you 
wish to concentrate a little more on the topic that 
most interests you. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eleven TV programmes 
and sixteen half-hour audio cassettes, each sup¬ 
ported by notes and visuals. 

Summer school Course based. The course has no 
home experiment kit and the summer school 
therefore consists largely of essential experimental 
work, but it also includes tutorials and discussion 
sessions. 


Students with disabilities If you have a severe 
visual or aural handicap you will find some course 
components very difficult. The TV broadcasts and 
audio cassettes are essential. The summer school 
includes a considerable amount of laboratory work 
which may prove difficult. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: 
PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMICAL CHANGE 

Third level: h.ilf credit 

The course takes as its main theme an exam 
inalion of the general chemical principles that 
govern whether, how, and in what condi 
lions suhstam es will react with one another. 
Broadly speaking, these principles are 
derived from two of the most important 
cornerstones of physical chemistry: thermo 
dynamics and chemical kinetics. In this 
sense, the course complements other courses 
in the chemistry profile, and is essential lor 
students mainly interested in chemistry or 
other aspects of molecular science. 


A second important aim of the course is to 
stress the far-reaching practical importance 
of these same principles - not only in the 
chemical industry, but also in material 
science and in regulating the vital processes 
that underlie life itself. So the course will also 
be a useful component of degree program 
mes that are broadly based in science and 
technology. 

Content The course comprises eight main 
blocks (of different length), together with 
three roughly unit-length Topic Studies. 
Each of these takes a real problem (one from 
the life sciences, one from the chemical 
industry, and one from material science) and 
examines it in the light of the chemical 
principles developed up to that point. 

The 'core' areas of physical chemistry 
covered are: 

• Chemical thermodynamics , which provides 
a set of precise criteria for predicting the 
equilibrium position for a given reaction. 

• Chemical kinetics , which governs the rate of 
a chemical reaction and gives information 
about the reaction mechanism which, in turn, 
can be used to suggest means of providing a 
faster reaction pathway: catalysis. 

• Surface chemistry, which examines the 
underlying reasons for the inherent catalytic 
activity of metal and metal oxide surfaces, 
heterogeneous catalysis, and also discusses 
spectroscopic and diffraction techniques for 
studying surfaces. 

• Electrochemistry, in which both thermo¬ 
dynamic and kinetic principles can be 
applied to improve our understanding of 
electrochemical processes (such as the opera¬ 
tion of batteries and the electrolytic extraction 
of metals). 

Through the Topic Studies, the course 
stresses the practical importance of a know¬ 
ledge of physical chemistry in areas as 
diverse as understanding the regulatory con¬ 
trol of enzymes in the body; the potential for 
using coal as an alternative raw materials 
base for the chemical and fuel industries: and 
the prevention of metallic corrosion. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites S102 and S247. The 
subject matter of S342 requires a quantitative 
approach, and the course builds on the skills in 
logical argument and analysis developed in the 
prerequisite courses. I lowever, the only mathe¬ 
matical skill assumed is elementary algebra, for 
which S1U2 provides an adequate background. 
Any further mathematical techniques required are 
developed in the course. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(30%); (ii) five CMAs (20%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one CMA. 


Broadcasts and cassettes The first six blocks have 
a closely linked television component. Six of the 
seven programmes will he transmitted during the 
study of these blocks. You must watch these 
programmes, preferably in colour. 

There are also audio cassettes providing struc¬ 
tured exercises, TV back-up, and discussion and 
debate on Topic Study areas. Access to a cassette 
player is essential. 

Calculator A basic scientific calculator is neces¬ 
sary it must give the functions: common and 
natural logarithms (and their inverses); powers 
and reciprocals of numbers. 


Summer school A course based school consist¬ 
ing largely of experimental work, but also itulud 
ing tutorials, computing work and a problem- 
sol vine session. 


,dents with disabilities Students with v.vi, 
tril lions in mobility or manual dexter,tv or >eo n 
u a I handicap will have difficulty with tin 
in me r school. Course and supplementary 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Third level: half credit 

Over the last decade Inorganic chemistry has 
undergone a revolution and is now the bj* sls 
of many aspects of modern technological life 
Solid state processors, high-temperature 


superconductivity, ceramics, enzyme action, 
chemotherapy and nuclear reactions can all 
come under the widening umbrella of inor¬ 
ganic chemistry. This course is designed to 
bring you to the forefront of the contempo¬ 
rary ideas and theories of the subject and to 
show how they provide the impetus for 
practical developments of the future. 

Content The first half of the course is con 
cerned with the theories that link the many 
facets of transition metal chemistry. After an 
introduction to the behaviour of the transi¬ 
tion metals and their aqueous ions, the 
course moves to the application of molecular 
orbital theory. The disparate properties of 
magnetism, spectra and bonding are brought 
together with one powerful unifying theory. 
After a consideration of the thermodynamic- 
aspects of transition metal compounds, their 
structure is investigated using nuclear mag¬ 
netic resonance spectroscopy. 

The rest of the course is divided into four 
sections, each examining a particular area 
where inorganic chemistry has a significant 
effect on modern society. Organometallic 
chemistry gives us the means to custom- 
build molecules to perform special roles, to 
design catalysts and to aid stereospecific 
synthesis. Progress in high-temperature 
superconductivity and its potential for revol¬ 
utionizing the electronics and electrical 
industry is part of solid-state chemistry. 
Designer ceramics and zeolites are two more 
exciting areas. 

It is now recognized that metals often play 
a crucial role at the active site of an enzyme. 
The operation of natural nitrogen-fixing 
systems gives an insight into the versatility of 
the coordinated metal environment. 
Completing the main text is a study of the 
chemistry of the transuranic elements and an 
assessment of how this knowledge can be 
applied to the problems associated with 
nuclear fuel manufacture and its 
reprocessing. 

As well as the course texts there is a 
selection of original published papers. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations |S304\, |S3511, 1S352). 

Recommended prerequisites S102, S24r» and 
S247. (The course will rely especially heavily on 
knowledge gained from S247.) 

Complementary and related courses S342, S344 

Assessment Four CMAs and four TMAs (3(1",,). 
and the examination (50%). Substitution will apply 
for not more than one CMA and one TMA 

Cassettes An interactive video programme gives 
you the means to acquire a critical approach to 
experiment design and assessment. The two 
returnable video cassettes also contain program¬ 
mes which look at the application ot inorganic 
chemistry to a range ot commercially important 
areas, together with short sequences dealing with 
selected teaching points. You will need access to a 
VHS video player. Structured exercises are pre¬ 
sented on a 90-minute audio cassette. 

Home experiment kit 1 here are no home experi¬ 
ments for this course hut a kit lor the construction 
of molecular models is included. 

Summer school Discipline-based (shared with 
S344), featuring advanced laboratory work, sup¬ 
ported by evening tutorials and seminars 

Students with disabilities Students with severe 
restrictions in mobility or manual dexterity or s avn- 
visual handicap will have difficulty with the 
summer school. C ourse and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape. 


S344 __ 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: 
A SYNTHESIS 
APPROACH 


Third level: half credit 

'Histamine discovery amid help insom- 
macs', 'Malaria vaccine may be close'; Sex 
lure keeps tabs on crop pests'. These 
headlines from recent newspaper and maga¬ 
zine articles draw attention to current pro¬ 
gress in the development of new substances 
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, rlise in health care and agriculture It is one 
.ho aims of S344 to explore, by moans of <' 
r-fullv graded series of four case studies, 
STmanv facets of the complex process 
Involved in the discovery and use of such 

SU Thecourae is designed to stimulate interest 
n a nd increase your knowledge and undei 
standing of advanced organic chem.strv 
through the medium of organic synthesis. It 
Introduces a wide range of modern organic 
rvu'tions, with particular emphasis on those 
with a high degree of selectivity, illustrating 
their use for the synthesis of organic com 
pounds of interest in chemical research and 
in industry. 

lhe case study materials have the 
additional role ot developing vour skills as an 
independent learner and in problem solving 

Content l he course is split into eight core 
Mocks plus the four case studies: 

Block 1 Fundamentals of organic 
synthesis 

Block l.l Strategy and selectivity 

Block 1.2 electronic and steric effects 

Block 13 elements of stereochemistry 

Block 2 Home experiment project 

Case study l Peptide synthesis 
Block 3 Spectroscopy and structure 

Block 3.1 Mass spectrometry 
Block 3.2 Infrared spectroscopy 
Block 3.3 Nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectroscopy 

Block 4 Functional group intercon¬ 

version 

Block 5 Organoheteroatom reagents 

Case study 2 Pheromones 

Block 6 Ends, enolates and enamines I 

Block 7 Ends, enolates and enamines 2 

Case study 3 Prostaglandins 

Block $ Synthesis of cyclic compounds 

Case studv 4 Beta-lactams 


rhf course begins with revision and exten¬ 
sion of the disconnection approach to organic 
synthesis strategy introduced in S246. 
Treatment of electronic theory and stereo¬ 
chemistry provides the basis for understand¬ 
ing a wide variety- of different types of 
reactions and of organic reactivity in general; 
special attention is given to the use of 
selective reactions to achieve a particular 
molecular transformation. Modern chroma¬ 
tographic and spectroscopic techniques for 
the purification and identification of organic 
compounds are also introduced. The four 
case studies described above illustrate in 
depth the use of both the theoretical concepts 
and the experimental techniques in organic 
synthesis. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combination [S304J, which this course 
replaces, [S351] and [352]. 

Recommended prerequisites S102 and S246. 

Complementary and related courses S325, S341, 
5343. 


Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(32%); (ii) four CMAs (18%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one CM A. 

Cassettes You must have access to a VHS video 
cassette player, since about five hours of video 
material is provided as part of the course. The 
video sequences are a mixture of two types. There 
are some TV-style programmes, four of which are 
associated with the case studies; there are also 
video sequences of various lengths dealing with 
spectroscopic, chromatographic and other labora¬ 
tory techniques. There are four one-hour audio 
cassettes for use in audio-vision sequences. 

Home experiment kit The experiment kit is in 
two parts. The first, and smaller, part contains a 
molecular model kit, a stereoviewer and the 
returnable video cassettes. The second part con¬ 
tains the necessary equipment and materials for 
use in a specially developed week-long 'mini¬ 
project which is the only work for that week. This 
constitutes the only experimental work under¬ 
taken at home, apart from the planned use of a 
pheromone lure to observe the use of insect 
attractants. This kit cannot be taken overseas. 

b343 mer SC ^°°* Discipline-based, sharing with 

Students with disabilities Although the summer 
°°1 deludes a considerable amount of labora- 


toiv work and there isa fair number ol .uulioviMi.il 
components, no students should be discouraged 
I com taking ST* 1 However, sltulcnls with seme 
visual handicap or with M'l'rrr restrictions In 
mobility or manual dexterity will (inti some course 
components very dilliculi.C our.c and supple 
mentary materials are not available on tape 

Set book J. McMurry Drganh Chemistry. Brookes/ 
r ole Publishing C ompany (2nd edn ) You must 
buy the second edition 


S354 

UNDERSTANDING 
SPACE AND TIME 

Third level: half credit 

The main part ol the course explains the 
concepts of space and time as used in modern 
science. The emphasis is on how the ideas of 
space and time lead to physical theories, such 
as relativity, the success of which can be 
judged bv means of experiments. The course 
ends by using the concepts developed in 
Units 1-12 to attack the questions of the 
origin of the Universe and its future 
evolution. 

The nature of space and time is so fund¬ 
amental that the course should be of interest 
in its own right, as well as to anyone who 
needs a firm basis for the exact sciences, 
especially modern physics. 

Content The course is in six main sections 
which run parallel, broadly speaking, to the 
historical development. 

Block 1 Newton was the first person to show 
how to make quantitative calculations on the 
dynamics of moving bodies. His mathe¬ 
matical methods are still of great practical use 
and some of his assumptions about space and 
time (such as the Principle of Relativity) 
continue to be of great importance today. But 
New ton's ideas about lengths and time inter¬ 
vals will need to be greatly revised later in the 
course. 

Block 2 The first unit in this block surveys, 
with the help of experiments shown on 
television, the experimentally established 
laws of electricity, magnetism and light. The 
theory of electromagnetism leads us to see for 
the first time that the Newtonian world-view 
needs modifying. This fact was realized by 
Einstein who, in 1905, replaced Newtonian 
mechanics by his special theory of relativity. 
Block 2 describes this theory and shows that 
it leads to better agreement with experiments 
- dramatically better in the case of elementary 
particles and light. The basic idea is a simple 
one, that the observed laws should not be 
changed by uniform motion. That this is 
borne out by experiment implies a certain 
'symmetry' of space and time. 

Block 3 Having discussed some continuous 
symmetries of space and time, we now ask 
whether there are additional symmetries 
under reflection. Some experiments with 
nuclei and particles show a lack of symmetry 
under reflections in space - they distinguish 
between left and right. We are led to discuss 
the prediction and discovery of antimatter, 
and the perfect symmetry under the 
combined reflection of space, time and 
matter. 

Block 4 This describes the remarkable 
changes which the advent of general relativ¬ 
ity has made to our understanding of space 
and time. We try to give meaning to the 
words 'curved space-time' by discussing how 
general relativity describes space-time as 
curved in the presence of matter and predicts 
the motion of particles in a curved space 
time. Because of the success of Einstein's 
predictions of physical phenomena such as 
light bending (which are not predictable 
within the Newtonian scheme), we are con 
fident that the nature of space-time as 
described by general relativity is the most 
accurate and comprehensive picture of 
space-time that we currently possess. 

Block 5 All these considerations of space 
and time are brought together in describing 
the expansion of the Universe. It probably 
started from a 'big bang' in which energy was 
interchanged between matter and radiation 


in a way explained by special relativity Some 
of that radiation and matter lias survived 
until the present day and still carries the 
imprint of the big bang, lhe larg' M.'le 
dynamic s of the Universe can now be under 
Stood through general relativity which, 
combined with aslrunomiral nieasnremen 
leads to the tentative conclusion that Me 
l Jnivcrsc is 'open' and will go on expanding 


for ever. 

Block (> The Iasi section dismisses three 
Ionics of a less analytical and more top.«al 
nature. 1‘arl A considers the r.uJ'o , * rt<k 
ground radiation whic h is believed to fill tin 
Universe and gives us evidence- for (he cre¬ 
ation of the Universe in the 'lag bang I art H 
turns lo the predictions of general relativity 
in the most extreme conditions of matter 
collapsing to form black holes, and I'arl < 
discusses the- intriguing question of why tin- 
laws of particle physic s are almost unaffec ted 
by reflection of time. The direction of time- r. 
unmistakable: we remember the past and not 
llu- future. C ould this asymmetry in time be 
related lo another important asymmetry we 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Knowledge- of 
basic calculus and traditional algebra is essential 
Some key mathematical ideas will be reviewed 
briefly within the course. However, you should 
not attempt this course without a knowledge of 
calculus and algebra equivalent to that provided by 
(MST281] or MS283 or [M100J/M101. The mathe¬ 
matics will often be used as an aid in expressing 
arguments in a concise form. On the whole, we do 
not expect you to perform difficult calculations for 
yourself, but without this level of mathematical 
knowledge you will find it impossible to get started 
on the course. Similarly, we expect familiarity with 
basic physical concepts, to the level developed in 
the science foundation course ([S100] Units 1-7, 
28-32, or fSlOl] Units 1-5, 8-11, 29-31, or S102 Units 
1-4, 9-12, 30-32), together with an ability to use 
them in clear physical arguments. 

Two other courses provide useful background 
material: MST204 will strengthen your mathe¬ 
matical skills, and S271 contains an elementary 
introduction to Newtonian mechanics and relativ¬ 
ity. If you wish to study either of these courses, it 
would be advisable to do so before starting S354, hut 
they are not essential prerequisites. 


Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(20%); (ii) six CMAs (30%); (iii) examination (50%). 
Substitution will apply for up to one TMA and two 
CMAs. 


Broadcasts and cassettes Seventeen TV program¬ 
mes, made in collaboration with the University of 
California; eight former radio programmes on 
audio cassettes. The television programmes are. 
broadly speaking, more concerned with experi¬ 
mental aspects of space and time and we consider 
them essential to a balanced view of the subject. 
The cassettes are about the more speculative and 
philosophical aspects. 

There are a further six cassette tapes, one for 
each block of the course. 

Preparatory reading There is no set book, but R. 
Feynman The Character of Physical Laic. MIT Press 
discusses many of these topics in an informal wax 
and is strongly recommended as an introduction 
to, and in conjunction with the course VlK 
book which we can strongly recommend is I 
Schwinger Einstein's Legacy ihc Unity of S;v ice 
Time, Scientific American 


S442 _ 

DIRECTED STUDIES 
COURSE IN CHEMISTRY: 
NUCEEAR MAGNETIC 
RESONANCE 
SPECTROSCOPY IN 
CHEMISTRY AND THE 
LIFE SCIENCES 


Fourth level: half credit 

I his is the second project-based course- to be 
ottered by the Chemist! y Department and 
will appeal to students with a keen interest m 
chemistry. It is intended tor those who ha\e 
almost completed their honours degree 
giving an opportunity to undertake an 
independent piece ol work similar to the 
directed project work carried out bv tinal- 


ycar honours students at other institutions. 

I lie aims of the course are divided between 
gaining a working knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples and applications of modern nuclear 
magnetic resonance (nmr) spectroscopy and 
muring the* skills of abstracting, assessing 
I, 1 ! producing „ ...h-r.-ni ,*«• »f 
writing within a selected study topu 

< 'ontent The Mibji-c I material in I>ascd upun 
the versatile le.hni.|ue of nmr spe tm «>py 
, 1 . 1.1 cover, the ...any applications of this 
le.hni.iue ... both chemistry and the 1,1. 

,, ience . t he approach is molt,nuclear and 

..Itrrnnpasses topi, ssu.lt as.. hemlcalshHld- 

modern pulse technioues tn< hiding two- 
dimensional nmr, nmr of solids. nmr in 

biochemistry.. of nmr imaging 

||,e lea. hint! material, equivalent lo our 

units, is based or.I book supported by 

two bio. ks Of text and three aud... .ass-'lte , 
rest of lhe r.njrse r. self dire, n-d and 

requires the preparation of ... project 

ini selected top,, area lop,' will • 7 fr ' 1 

the purely Chennai to three- lead,r,« .n'o th- 
Id. . •• 

force the teaching matenal and pr<-K>* 
mslru. linn in library methods appropriate o 
the project areas available for further studs. 
giving you an opportunity to final)/*- .' ,ur 
individual study project After the school you 

will bec*xpected to uv» local sc icntifK .icran* s 

to acquire the information rHevar* *•> 
project area and to write up vour -' ■ 

tA/r>rlc ^ * S.OOCMLOOO-word report including 


NOTE FOR PROSPECTIVE STL DEN T S 

Excluded combinations *. oe 
Recommended prerequisites •-. ' - * : 

chemistry at third levd. passed M giadr 3 or 
higher, this should pref«rrabi> sndud* - -i ■« 
S344. Only about u^nr.-nw student* ^ =* 
accepted each year. 

Assessment Three component* 

(ii) the literature project u examination V 
substitution will be allowed ^ 


Residential school The week-cod sthmei m mm *"> 
essential part ot the cc«urse it w J] r*e rsc,c a: A a hm 
Hall in early April 

Students with disabilities The nature < -v 
course may make :: diiticuk ir vow rv*» e- 
sight or mobility Course ire i mrr-jr 
materials are not available or tape 

Set book 1 ou wi8 have to boy thesecond erhtaon 
of R. J. Abraham I. Fisher anc F 
Introducthm to SMR Sfemoscnr* John A uev 

Special features Because :rie main . errwru -s 
course is the seil-direcrev: literature pvowet v .k. 
must have access to a soemux .iTrar-. :nat fva- 
chemistry and lire sexetves abstracting serk tees in 
journals. 


SM355 _ 

QUANTUM MECHANICS 


Third level: half credit 

Ihis course gi\e> a thorough grounding ;r. 
the principles methods and philosophy ot 
quantum theory and shows how the theory 
can lead toquantitatne results particularh, in 
the field ot atomic structure 

Content 

Units 1 : The relevant physical pnn- 

ciples and-mathematical techniques taught m 
the twommended prerequisite courses >2~1 
anvi MSI 204) are reviewed and developed. 
Units 3-# lhe mathematical properties ol 
the Schroedtnger wave equation are invest!- 
gati\i its physical interpretation established 
and applied to simple physical systems 
(potential \yell> and barriers) including a 
Mud\ ot the quantized vibrational states of 
diatomic molecules These simple applica¬ 
tions illustrate the mathematical techniques 
and reveal many of the surprising and 
essentially quantum aspects of matter such 
as the existence ot discrete energy levels in 
atoms and nuclei, and the tunnelling of 
atomic particles through potential barriers. 
1 he extension to two- and three-dimensional 
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systems leads to the quantization of angular 
momentum, the introduction of electron 
spin and the concept of energy degeneracy-. 
Units 9-U We look more deeply mto the 
mathematical structure of quantum theory, 
and the relationship between this structure 
and the actual observations and measure 
ments that are made in the laboratory when 
the theory's predictions are tested. In doing 
this the postulatory basis is clarified and 
some of the philosophical and interpretive 
difficulties of the theory which still inspire 
debate are exposed. 

Units 12-lb We return to the study of 
atomic and molecular systems using the 
Schroedinger theory with the additional 
mathematical insights, techniques and 
notation gained from Units 'Ml. Studying 
the behaviour of an atomic system in three 
dimensions leads to a further development of 
quantized angular momentum theory with 
applications to the quantized rotational states 
of diatomic molecules, and the orbital angu¬ 
lar momentum states of the single electron in 
the hvdrogen atom. The theory of the energy 
levels of the hydrogen atom is worked out in 
considerable detail. In Unit 14 two approxi¬ 
mation techniques are introduced, pertur¬ 
bation theory and the variational method; in 
Unit 15 a study of systems containing two or 
more identical particles leads to the Pauli 
exclusion principle. These two developments 
allow us to investigate the main structural 
features of the helium atom and other multi¬ 
electron atoms. Finally these techniques are 
used to study the mechanism of chemical 
bonding between atoms as exemplified by 
the formation of the hvdrogen molecule H 2 . 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination (SM351). 

Recommended prerequisites S271 and MST204. 
''lou must be well prepared for this course in your 
knowledge of basic physics and mathematics, 
although no knowledge of quantum mechanics is 
required The basic prerequisite physics material 
should include Newtonian mechanics, electricity 
and magnetism and the wave nature of light. In 
mathematics, fluency’ is required in the techniques 
of differentiation (including partial differenti¬ 
ation) integration, and algebraic manipulations. It 
is also necessary to be familiar with vectors, 
complex numbers, and ordinary linear second 
order differential equations. You are strongly 
advised not to attempt this course unless you have 
obtained good passes in both these courses. 

A self-assessed diagnostic quiz will be available 
in the preceding year. This will give you some idea 
of the sort of knowledge required before you take 
SM355, and will enable you to judge the extent to 
which you can meet these requirements. You will 
then have an opportunity to do some preparatory 
work before the course begins. If you wish to 
receive the quiz, please send a large SAE (at least 
30cm > 21cm) to. SM355 Course Manager, Physics 
Department. The Open University, Milton Keynes 
MK7 6AA 

Complementary and related courses S271 gives a 
survey of the whole of physics and is an ideal 
precursor to SM355, containing three units intro¬ 
ducing the physics of quantum theory. Other 
physics courses of interest are S272 and S256. At 
third level, a balanced view of physics can only he 
obtained by studying S354 and SMT356 as well as 
SM355 Quantum theory represents one of the 
twentieth-century revolutions in our understand¬ 
ing of tie- universe- The other revolution, a new 
understanding of space and time based on relate 
vity, is covered by S354 But classical physics, an 
dealt with in (SM352|, still has a crucial part to play. 

Assessment Three components (i) four iMAs 
(30%); (ii) six (MAs (20%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one ( MA but not CMA 46. 

Cassettes There are two video and four audio 
cassettes 

Summer school Course-based. ^ 

Students with disabilities There should be no 
serious problems, although if you have manipula 
live difficulties you will not obtain full benefit from 
the summer school experiments. C nurse and 
supplementary materials are not available on tape 


Preparatory reading As preparatory reading, 
you might like to look at: |S101|, Units 9, 10, 11, 29 
and 30; orS102. Units 4, 9-12, 30-32; orS271, Units 
1-V 14 and 15 You might also like to establish a 
good start bv taking a preliminary look at the set 
book on which the course is built. 

Set book A. P. French and E. F. Taylor An 
Introduction to Quantum Physii's. Van Nostrand 
Reinhold (UK). I bis book is used as the course text 
for eight of the sixteen units, that is, eight course 
units an* centred on prescribed readings from the 
book You will study about 70% of the book, and 
95% ot the hook is relevant to the course. You must. 
therefore, obtain a copy of it tf you intend to take 
this course. 


SMT356_ 

ELECTROMAGNETISM 

Third level: half credit 

The course gives a basic introduction to 
electromagnetism, leading up to Maxwell's 
equations and then applying these to such 
topics as electromagnetic radiation, micro- 
waves and applications, reflection and polar¬ 
ization of light, antennae and the generation 
of electromagnetic radiation. The two basic 
ingredients for understanding much about 
the physical world are electromagnetism and 
quantum theory; this is the course where you 
can learn about the first of these. The techno¬ 
logical importance of electromagnetism is 
obvious, and the course will balance this 
technological aspect with the fundamental 
scientific significance of electromagnetism, 
which is the natural force that we seem to 
understand most thoroughly. 

Content The course closely follows the 
book Electromagnetism by Grant and Phillips, 
the second edition of which coincides with 
the first presentation of the course. The 
contents are: 

Mathematics revision. 

Electrostatic fields, in free space and in 

media. 

Magnetic fields, forces on moving charges, 
generation of magnetic fields. 

Magnetic fields in matter, magnets. 
Magnetic induction, generation of electric 
currents by changing magnetic fields. 

AC currents and circuits, resonance. 
Maxwell's equations, and electromag¬ 
netic waves (light, radio, microwaves). 
Interaction of EM waves and matter, e.g. 
reflection, absorption and refraction of light. 
Microwaves, waveguides. 

Generation of EM waves, antennae. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination (SM352]. 

Recommended prerequisites MST204 and S271. 
The course has been written on the assumption 
that students are familiar with vectors, vector 
calculus and mechanics to the level of MST204, and 
you are advised not to attempt SMT356 without at 
least a Grade 3 pass in MST204 or the equivalent. In 
addition, basic physics at S271 level or equivalent is 
strongly recommended. 

Complementary and related courses MST322, 
S354, SM355, T253, T283, T292. T393. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(25%), (II) five ( MAs (25%); (iii) the examination 
(50%) Substitution can apply for one IMA and 
one CMA There will also be one formative CMA. 

Cassettes Two video cassettes I he Academic 
Computing Service will contribute to the videos, 
providing simulations of spatially complex and 
time dependent physical situations 

Day school You will be expected to attend a day 
school at which there will be an opportunity to use 
computem to .ipply IM theory to rcl.Mic 

situations. 

Calculator You will need a calculator 


Students with disabilities Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Set books You must buy the second edition of I. S. 
Grant anti W. R. Phillips Electromagnetism, john 
Wiley, which should be available in time for the 
first presentation of the course. The course is based 
on readings from this book. 

Preparatory reading You will benefit from a 
review of units to do with vectors and vector 
calculus from MST204. A more detailed reading list 
can be obtained from The Course Manager, 
SMT356, Physics Department, The Open Uni¬ 
versity, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. 


ST291_ 

IMAGES AND 
INFORMATION 


Second level: half credit 

This course is about modern imaging systems 
and you will see below that it contains many 
exciting features. However, it is not an easy 
course, so please read this description very 
carefully. 

After studying this course you should be 
able to: 

• State the ways in which man-made imag¬ 
ing systems increase our knowledge of the 
world around us. 

• Give an account of the principles underly¬ 
ing imaging systems. 

• Describe in general terms the sort of imag¬ 
ing system best suited to obtain the informa¬ 
tion desired from an object of interest. 

• Use imaging systems to greater advan¬ 
tage, from the everyday camera to the more 
sophisticated imaging systems found in 
laboratory, hospital and factory. 

Content The course divides into a 'stem' of 
ten units and a 'tail' of six case studies. 
Though practical applications do occur in the 
Stem, it is nevertheless mainly concerned 
with the theoretical basis of modern image 
science. Modem analysis of imaging systems 
is based on the so-called Fourier approach. 
This is conceptually tricky, but in practical 
terms very rewarding, otherwise it would not 
have flourished in the past decade or so. To 
gauge whether you are likely to be able to cope, pay 
careful attention to the advice given below under 
Recommended Prerequisites. 

Modern image science embraces a vast 
array of techniques and devices (devices such 
as microscopes, telescopes, cameras, televi¬ 
sion sets) by means of which scientists and 
technologists obtain and process information 
about the size and shape of objects that range 
from galaxies through bacteria to single 
atoms. Some devices work with light, others 
with radio waves. X-rays, electrons, acoustic 
waves, or even just numbers in a computer. 
These devices and techniques effectively 
extend our visual abilities so that we can 
observe' objects which are very small or very 
large, or objects which are a long way away, 
or events which are very short-lived. The 
ability to construct such images has had a 
profound effect on all branches of science, 
especially astronomy, physics, microbiology 
and geology, as well as influencing our 
everyday lives through, for example, photo¬ 
graphs or television programmes. 

The course thus covers a very important 
and substantial part of the way we learn 
about the world around us. At the end of it 
you should have a good grasp of the modern 
way of specifying the information required 
from an object, and the main steps that then 
have to be taken in designing an imaging 
system that can obtain that information. 

The unit titles are: 

1 The eye's performance 

2 Photographic film; an example of a detector 
3-5 Objects and illumination; diffraction 

6 Producing an image; lenses 
7 8 Improving the image; spatial filtering 
9-10 The recording and reproduction of visual 
information 


11 The Crab Nebula 

12 The Mariner 9 TV experiment 

13 Imaging dislocations with an electron 
microscope 

14 Albert Crewe's atom 

15 Ultrasonic imaging of the human foetus 

16 The EM /-Scanner 

For more information please write to the 
ST291 Course Manager, Physics Depart¬ 
ment, The Open University, Milton Keynes 
MK7 6AA. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Read all of this very 
carefully. 

You should have passed either S102 or T102. In 
addition, you will need to have found (or now find) 
most of the units with a physical science basis in 
these courses fairly straightforward 

The course requires facility with basic mathema¬ 
tics, particularly sines, cosines, logarithms, and 
simple algebra. Facility with graphs is particularly 
important, because we have replaced the caiculus 
and much of the algebra associated with this 
subject by a simpler graphical approach. Calculus 
is not used. But we know from students' perform¬ 
ance and comments that the removal of calculus 
from a mathematical subject does not necessarily 
make that subject easy. The basic ideas in ST291 are 
thoroughly mathematical, and those who find 
basic mathematics unpalatable will find ST291 hard 
going, and will probably drop out after the first few 
units. 

We have looked at the types of courses pre¬ 
viously taken at the Open University by students 
who pass ST29I, and it seems to us that your 
chance of success improves if you do not take ST291 
in your first year after foundation level. It does not 
seem to matter very much which higher-level 
courses you take before ST291, as long as the 
course code begins with M, S or T (though S271 is 
particularly appropriate), but your chance of 
success on ST291 will improve if you postpone 
taking it until you have obtained more than a 
foundation credit. 

In the first mailing of ST291 there is a unit-sized 
booklet called W'/nt’S and Rays You will need to 
study this to a greater or lesser degree depending 
on your background in geometrical optics. We 
have deliberately made Unit 1 shorter to allow you 
a good start on Wines and Rays. You should get the 
first mailing a week or so before the first 'official 
study week of ST291, in which case you should 
start on Woivs and Rays as soon as it arrives. 
Throughout the course reference is made to Waves 
and Rays. If you do not have a chance to study it 
before Unit 1 then you will have to study it in 
association with the main texts. 

Complementary and related courses T292, T326 

Tuition and Academic Computing Service 

There are two sorts of ST291 tutorial - conventional 
tutorials and a computerized tutorial system called 
MERLIN (not an acronym, but the Celtic wizard). 
The conventional tutorials are concentrated in the 
first six units of the course, since this is where such 
support is most necessary. The computer tutorials 
cover Units 1-10 and are taken through the 
Academic Computing Service termin¬ 
als at local study centres. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(30%); (ii) five CMAs (20%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight former radio pro¬ 
grammes on audio cassettes (four of which are 
audiovision) and seventeen TV programmes. The 
broadcasts are so important that we believe you 
will be at a serious disadvantage it you are unable 
to receive them. 

Home experiment kit This includes a laser, a 
camera and an optical bench with fittings. Ample 
instructions are provided and ample time is 
allowed to use it Though ST291 requires no special 
experimental skills, the home experiments are an 
essential part of the course. This kit may not be 
taken or sent outside the United Kingdom 

Students with disabilities This course is not 
suitable for visually handicapped students, and 
will cause difficulties if you have impaired manual 
dexterity. 

Set book G Harburn, C. A. Taylor and T R 
Welberry Atlas of Optical Transforms Hus will be 
sent with your course material 
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naa , „f technological change Is lncwas^ 
* a ',„l the implications and application* of 
Loloev are becoming more wtJespntad 
to .ill members of society. 


The pave 
inp and t 
technology 

llim’lon'this faculty is firmly committed to 
providing courses which enable you to. 

• Understand current technological devel 
onments and their underlying assumptions, 
thoir implications and the surrounding 

• I develop and practise your skills in particu¬ 
lar aspects of technology, its design and 
management. 

We see this as a contribution to increasing 
understanding id today's world as well as 
tackling the problem of the serious shortages 
of technologists in various fields. 

l or those of you with a clear view of vour 
degree aspirations in technology or engm 
eeiing, table 11 will provide guidance, l or 
others this overview should prove useful in 
explaining how technology courses can make 
a valuable contribution to your degree 

J An important part of planning your profile 
will be to consider, at an early stage, your 
long-term aims and their implications for 
N our choice of courses. Your decision 
whether to studv one or two foundation 
courses for example, will need to be taken in 
the light of the recommended prerequisites 
of the higher-level courses you intend to 
lake Similarly, i( you hope eventuaHy to 
apply tor membership of a professional body. 
p U \vill need to plan accordingly: the 
xiuircments °f the professional engineering 
//imitations are summarized (and kept up to 
date) in Recognition Information Leaflet 3.3 
obtainable from either the Central or your 
local Enquiry Service. Because of the Facul¬ 
ty's dual aim of breadth and depth and the 
correspondingly wide variety of courses 
ottered, it is impossible to give any hard and 
fast rules about choosing your profile. The 
best advice is to think ahead, and make sure 
you read the course descriptions carefully. 

The foundation course. Living with tech¬ 
nology. exemplifies the Faculty's aim of 
combining breadth and depth. It sets some of 
the many technological developments in the 
context of people's everyday lives and 
discusses both the problems and the benefits 
they bring. It introduces a number of techni¬ 
cal subjects and the use of a microcomputer 
and is also designed to help you develop your 
study skills along with literacy and numeracy 
skills. The course is included in the Universi¬ 
ty's home computing policy. The choice of 
topics is deliberately broad and is concen¬ 
trated around basic human needs of shelter, 
work, energy, material resources, food and 
health. The Faculty's higher-level courses 
continue to teach their particular topics in the 
context of real practical problems 
encountered in industry or elsewhere. In this 
way they each provide a self-contained study 
as well as a stepping stone to other courses. 

Whether you study a range of courses 
across the Faculty's offerings or split your 
studies more evenly between this faculty's 
courses and disciplines in other faculties, we 
would emphasize the need to balance depth 
and breadth In order to meet this important 
requirement, we present two types of 
courses: those which are designed for 
students who want to know enough about 
technology to understand its effects and 
some of the principles it depends on, but who 
do not wish to develop sufficient skills to 
practise in this field; and those which arc 
designed for students who want to acquire 
professional skills and understanding in 
selected areas of technology. We do not claim 
that all our courses provide breadth and 
depth in equal measure, so you should read 
the course descriptions carefully, with parlic 
ular attention to the recommended prere 
quisites. 

At second level there are, to begin with, 
two introductory courses: TM282 Modelling 
with mathematics:an introduction (which can be 


taken at the same time as l it )? I wing with 
hritnoloM) and 1281 Basic physical s acini fa 
Mhn,J X u These arc hall credit courses 
which prepare Ihosc <>( yon who liar, not 
taken lire corresponding foundation courses 
lor lire more scientific and inathemaln a 
courses in technology They ran he taken a 
the same lime, but il taken separately, I.MI 
should follow TM282. , 

The subsequent courses that lead to a 
degree have been grouped roughly according 
to the Faculty’s disciplines; however, you 
should consider the whole ol the I acuity's 
offering, the sample degree profiles and the 
i ourse dose notions before choosing courses 


concerned with the 
common to decision 


T102 

LIVING WITH 
TECHNOLOGY: A 

foundation course. 

I nundation level: full credit 

Whether we like il or nob '•y.nulbg' has 

hecon.eanimporla.il hiree ... liv : 

V..U would like In know more ahoot tin 


iblems fining our sociely 


course descriptions 
Design courses are 

underlying processes .. 

making in technology. At second level 1263 
| Vs, 0,1 ,.m esses and products leads on to T362 
Demon and innovation. T363 Computer-aided 
defied, T392 Lnvineemiff product design and the 
inter-faculty course TM361, on Graphs, net 
works and design. . , 

In electronics and communications llit 
second-level courses are 1202 Analogue and 
digital electronics, T292 Instrumentation and the 
inter-faculty course TM222 The digital 
computer. An appropriate selection from 
these courses prepares you for T394 Control 
engineering, T326 Electronic signal processing, 
T393 Electronic materials and devices and a new 
course T322 Digital telecommunications. 

In engineering mechanics the second-level 
courses T233 Thermofluid mechanics and energy, 
T234 Environmental control and public health 
and T235 Engineering mechanics: solids, as well 
as the interdisciplinary course T292 Instru¬ 
mentation, lead on to the third-level interdi¬ 
sciplinary courses T394 Control engineering 
(which is shared with electronics) and T392 
Engineering product design, and toT331 Engin¬ 
eering mechanics: solids and fluids, T333 Heat 
transfer: principles and applications and T334 
Environmental monitoring and control. 

In the subject of materials, T201 Materials in 
action gives a broad introduction and there 
are also three half-credit courses derived 
from this course: T253 Materials for electronics, 
T254 Stress on materials and T255 Materials in 
manufacturing. These lead on to the third- 
level courses T353 Failure of stressed materials 
and T393 Electronic materials and devices. 

The systems discipline offers three second- 
level half-credit courses. T247 Working with 
systems provides a starting point if you are 
interested in tackling complexity and the 
general applicability of systems ideas. T244 
Matwging in organizations covers human and 
organizational issues, business and manage¬ 
ment. T274 Food production systems is a global 
case study of the many systems involved in 
access to adequate food. These three are not 
excluded combinations, and your choice and 
sequence depend on your interests. Any (or 
all) of these courses can lead on to the 
third-level full-credit course T301 Complexity, 
management and change: applying a systetns 
approach. 

DT200 An introduction to information tech¬ 
nology presents a survey of the technical and 
social aspects of microcomputers and their 
effect on society. (See Social Sciences 
Overview.) 

The Faculty's profile of courses culminates 
in the fourth-level 1401 Technology project, 
which will enable you to bring what you have 
learnt to bear on a substantial practical task. 
This is an essential course for those looking 
for professional recognition. 

Finally, do remember that although this 
overview has been arranged according to 
disciplines, coherent degree profiles can be 
constructed across disciplines. In particular, 
systems and design courses are applicable to 
all other fields of technology. 

When reading the following course descrip 
tions do not forget to refer back to Sections I 
3 and I ables I, II and III at the beginning of 
this publication. 

Under 'Notes for prospective students' 
discontinued courses are identified by 
square brackets; their titles and dales of 
presentation are listed in Table III. 


you 

technological pro... .. 

and the possible solutions open to us, and 
you are interested in acquiring skills wh.c 
will help you make up your own mind abou 
current and future technological coni rov< r 
sics, then 1102 is the course for you » 
leaches you some of the characteristics of the 
technologist's approach to problem solving 
particularly the use of systems thinking, 
design and modelling together will, some 
basic engineering and scientific principles 
particularly in computing, mechanics, 
chemistry and materials. The course also 
introduces the use of an industry-standard 
personal computer as a technological too 
You will be taught how to use word- 
processor, spreadsheet, database and 
graphics software (but not any program¬ 
ming). The course will also help you to 
develop basic skills in numeracy and in 
communicating your ideas in written form. 

The title, Living with technology, reflects the 
double-edged view of technology explored in 
the course. Although our way of life relies 
totally on the products of technology, we are 
also conscious of the problems it poses, such 
as the 'energy crisis', pollution of the 
environment and the effects of automation 
on jobs. 

T102 gives an insight into the extent to 
which our existence depends on a complex 
infrastructure of technology, and the prob¬ 
lems of deciding the appropriate level of 
technological activity for a reasonable way of 
life, in terms of the resources available to us, 
the social, political and economic systems in 
which we live, and the values that govern our 
behaviour. 

Technological activities which provide our 
basic needs of shelter, work, energy, material 
resources, food and health are approached 
by considering contemporary issues relating 
to them. At the end of the course you will be 
more aware of what is involved in meeting 
these basic needs. You will also have 
acquired some of the skills of a technologist in 
tackling complex problems. 

No previous scientific or technical know¬ 
ledge is assumed, but you are expected to be 
able to add, subtract, multiply and divide 
ordinary numbers. Any other mathematics 
needed (e.g. decimals, simple algebra, 
reading and plotting graphs) is taught in 
special texts and computer-assisted learning 
(CAL) packages. If these topics are 
completely new to you, you will need to 
spend extra time on them. 

You will need to have access to «i computer 
which meets the University's home comput¬ 
ing policy specification, and will be taught 
how to use it. Appropriate applications and 
teaching software will be supplied as part of 
the course material. 

Content The course is presented in seven 
blocks, each requiring four to live weeks ol 
study and each centred around an issue of 
current concern. The issue of each block is 
developed in a 'mainstream text designed to 
give a general view ol how the issue and the 
tuples covered in the block fit together t he 
knowledge and skills you need to under 
stand and appreciate the important aspects ot 
the issue are covered in 'tributary texts («nui 
< Al material) which can be stud 
•ed ns required by the mainstream text or 
according to your own needs and 
preferences 

Block I, I Ionic, is concerned with assess 
ing the function and effectiveness ot vour 
own home. To help with this there aie 
tributaries on heat and structures. Ihe 
computing tributary introduces some basic 
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...( .aim, and distribution si* tor 
.If^n d'by muroHcdrm.i- • I h«*r»- rl M 
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P Thu tun m '»• ' 

district healing systems a good id . f ^ 
are tributaries on <•»" rgy ro '' ’ , ,j r 
tro lly Ihe <omputmg tributary bjrtm r 
... . 

'"in'lhe fourth blork. whirh is on Tan-J if 
the issue IS -Are resour, es runnin* •«' 

SO what ran be done about l< * " 

tributaries on chemistry and materials . h ' 

„ also a computing tributary or, datatas. - 
with the development of a 1102 course md. , 
as an example of their uses 

The fifth block. / ood, asks Car, curre n k 

on biology and a computing tributary "r m 
use of graphics software, which uses data 
from the agricultural census to provide 

examples. , 

Health is the subject of the sixth Woe*., 
which explores whether technological pro¬ 
gress is making us more healthy or less, 
issue is explored by looking at ’he complex 
set of processes which affects ’he health of 
modern urban populations and at our w-avs 
of assessing and minimizing the health risk? 
associated with particular activities 1 Here 
are tributaries on statistics and r the Try¬ 
ing of integrated documents 

The last block does not demand an. new 
learning of concepts or know ledge. Based 
what you have learnt from the course as 
whole, you are required to present a report 
on a given topic. This report forms part of the 
examination. 

Two general skills are taught throughout 
the course, as wcU as those involved in using 
a desktop computer The mathematical I- 
(including how to use a scientific calculator' 
needed are developed gradually usmg 
numeracy tributaries supported bv CAL 
packages L U eHHy sHb are developed 
through studv notes in the mainstream texts 
bv a gradual increase in the sophistication 
expected in TMAs and bv the final Nock 
report. 

NOTTS FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations IUV! Tie: n: r 
Note FT217 is ontv available a the as-^xxatv 
student programme 

Assessment Six TMAs <.V > aixi <i\ CMA> 

(15 »•) .'lie of each . d w th -„\k ' he 

six block? an end-ot<ourse repent ,U' * 

ated with the 'a>t bkvk and ’.We cxaminatKM 
145'N.V Substitution will apply fur up to one TM \ 
amt one C M A 

Broadcasts and cassettes There an sixteen TV 
and eight radio breadv.ots Audio cassettes are 
used extensively or further discussion? about the 
IV pregramme? in audnwisKHi e g to talk wni 
through a set of calculations and in a»kVMtiun 
with Ihe computing tributaries 

Summer school c owist' based pnwiding protect 
woik lsome of w hieh is laboratory Kiss'd) tulonals 
on alt aspects of the cuurse textures and 
discussions 

C omputing \ ou w ill nex>d access to a nucroeom 
puier that meets the speofKation ot the Umvcr- 
sity s home kX»mputing poltey tsee page 4) 

Students with disabilities You are advised to 
discuss vour special requirements with the tech 
nology staff tutor in the Welsh Regional Centre, Dr 
A. Armstrong. 







Preparatory work A preparatory package will be 
sent to you before the course begins 


T201_ 

MATERIALS IN ACTION 
and also I 2 !'!' T254, T255 

Second level: full credit 


These faur materials courses arc all excluded 
combinations: you will only be able to take one 
of then:. 'I oh u'dl need to consider i/our choice 
:vry seriously !\'farc you make your decision 


This set of courses has been specially 
designed to meet the needs of different 
groups of students. It offers either a broad 
full-credit course (T201) or, for those who are 
pursuing a more specialized degree profile, a 
choice from three half-credit courses (T253, 
T254. T255) The structure of and relationship 
between the full and half-credit courses is 
explained more fully below. 

There are very few things we can do without 
using materials. Whether sitting and 
drinking, or flying or computing, we rely on a 
mvriad of products to support our activities. 
Each product is made from materials chosen 
specially for the task, won from the Earth and 
fashioned into the required shapes. 

Choosing materials for a product depends 
on a mLXture of technical and commercial 
considerations but. above all, to perform 
satisfactorily in service' the materials must 
have the required characteristics (properties): 
sufficient strength, electrical conductivity, 
transparence resistance to corrosion. Of 
course, failures do occur, from the mundane 
breaking of a plastic fork or a rusting car to 
dramatic disasters with an oil rig or space 
shuttle. Such failures usually happen 
because, for one reason or another, the 
wrong material was used or the properties of 
the material were not properly understood. 

Ultimately, the properties of a material are 
determined bv its constitution and internal 
jre - the ty pes of atom or molecule it 
contains, the bonding between them and 
how they are arranged in relation to one 
another and so on. In turn, the structure of a 
material is strongly influenced by its process¬ 
ing historv: whether, for example, it has been 
cast from a liquid, pressed from a powder, 
moulded under pressure, or heat-treated. 
Over the last fifty years especially, scientific 
understanding of these structure/property 
relationships and how processing influences 
and controls them has made enormous pro¬ 
gress and now provides a firm basis for 
making wise choices of materials and pro¬ 
duction routes for particular products. New 
and improved materials and processes have 
also been developed from this knowledge. 

T201 explores these structure/properties/ 
process relationships for a wide range of 
materials including plastics, metals, 
ceramics, glass, composites and some natural 
materials, and sets the technical considera¬ 
tions into the context of the economic and 
commercial factors which govern the 
successful use of materials. 

I he full'/edit course consists of four 
>/,.< red it modules, the first of which, on 
materials principles, introduces the fun 
da mental scientific and technological ideas 
that aid understanding of the behaviour of 
materials and their exploitation, providing a 
foundation for the- three subsequent 
module s In each of the later modules these 
ideas arc* expanded and developed for more 
specialized purposes: 

Uectrotiic materials The* emphases here are 
on the extraordinary diversity of materials 
that are exploited for special electrical, ele< 
Ironic and magnetic properties, and on the 
research-led nature of the industries 
involved. A selection of artefacts is exam 
ined: power machines (from conventional to 
superconducting), several clever transducers 
made of carefully tailored ceramic materials, 
and memories (including semiconductor 
and magnetic devices, and the magneto optic 
disc). 


Structural materials This module concetv 
trates on illustrating the breadth and 
diversity of materials that have been 
developed to meet a wide range of load- 
bearing applications. The interrelationships 
between structure, properties, processing 
and function are emphasized, and are 
exemplified by short case studies of actual 
products which also develop the theme of 
materials selection. The examples chosen 
cover not only the conventional range of 
engineering materials such as steel, plastics 
and ceramics, but also high performance 
materials such as advanced composites and 
high temperature alloys, on the one hand, 
and more everyday materials such as textiles, 
paper and timber on the other. The frequent 
necessity of balancing the need for good 
mechanical performance with requirements 
such as environmental resistance, cost, ease 
of processing and mass of a product is 
highlighted in many of the case studies. 
Manufacturing with materials While most of 
this module is taken up with the four prin¬ 
cipal materials processing techniques, cast¬ 
ing, forming, cutting and joining, emphasis 
remains on the links between product 
design, process choice and materials 
selection. The design activity is charted from 
initial concept to a detailed specification for 
manufacture, stressing the role of materials 
selection and process choice and a method 
for choosing processes is introduced. By 
adopting a theoretical approach processes 
are modelled largely independently of the 
material being processed and this allows the 
likely performance of any process to be 
assessed. The latter part of the module is 
concerned with those areas of manufacturing 
operations that surround and influence the 
manufacturing process. These include 
marketing, costing and quality assurance, 
The need for effective market research and 
quality control is discussed and the methods 
by which manufacturing options can be 
compared using standard costing techniques 
are illustrated. Finally, a case study shows 
how manufacturing decisions involving pro¬ 
duct design, process choice and material 
selection lead to a diversity of products and 
manufacturing solutions in a highly competi¬ 
tive market. 

As well as the full-credit course (T201), 
pairings of the l /4-credit modules are also 
available as half-credit courses (T253, T254 
and T255). The whole scheme can be 
illustrated as follows: 


T201: full credit 

Materials principles 

Structural materials 

T253: half credit 

Materials principles 

T254: halt credit 

Materials principles 

T255: half credit 

Materials principles 


Electronic materials 
Manufacturing 

Electronic materials 

Structural materials 

Manufacturing 


So, you iiin choose from a broad full ciedil 
course and three, more specialized, hall 
credit courses. The half-credit courses will be 
particularly suitable if y*ui wish only to cover 
[hose aspe< Is of materials pertinent to, say, a 
certain special vocational interest, for 
instance T25 J foi «le< troni< englnei rii j 
1254 for mechanical engineering and 1255 lor 
production/manufacluring engineering. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations [1252). T253. T254. 
1255. [TS2511. 

Recommended prerequisites T102 and T281, or 
S102 and S271. 

Related courses T353, for which 1201 or T254 is a 
recommended prerequisite. All other engineering 
related technology courses 

Assessment Two Components: (i) eight TMAs 
and eight (MAs (50%); (ii) the examination (50%). 
Substitution will apply for up to two TMAs and 
two C’MAs. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight television pro¬ 
grammes, and returnable video cassettes taking 
about four hours of viewing time. 

Summer school Course based. 

Students with disabilities These courses are not 
recommended for visually handicapped students, 
nor for those with impaired manual dexterity. If 
you have any other disability please ask your 
tutor-counsellor for advice. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Special features A calculator is essential. 


T202 _ 

ANALOGUE AND 
DIGITAL ELECTRONICS 

Second level: full credit 

This course is intended to give a thorough 
understanding of electronic principles, 
components, circuits and systems, and to 
develop the fundamental theoretical and 
practical skills required to carry out engin¬ 
eering analysis and design. It replaces the 
half-credit course [T283] Introductory elec¬ 
tronics, with which if is an excluded combin¬ 
ation. The extension to a full credit enables a 
w ide range of topics to be treated in sufficient 
depth to provide a sound basis for an under¬ 
standing of this rapidly developing subject 
area. 

T202 provides essential background know¬ 
ledge for third-level courses in electronics 
and so is an important core course for 
students specializing in this area. It is also 
suitable for those in other disciplines who 
require a good working knowledge of elec¬ 
tronics. It should be appreciated, however, 
that the treatment is by no means superficial 
and you should make sure that you have the 
necessary mathematical and scientific back¬ 
ground (see prerequisites described below). 

The central theme of the course is the 
analysis and design of analogue and digital 
circuits. To provide an understanding of 
these circuits, the first part of the course 
teaches the principles of the electronic 
components which form the basic building 
blocks, and also the application of appro¬ 
priate mathematical methods of modelling 
components and circuits. The second part of 
the course looks at aspects of more compli¬ 
cated circuits and systems, such as filters, 
preamplifiers, power amplifiers, radios, 
computers and so on. 

Practical skills in electronics are developed 
using the home kit, which includes a 
combined signal generator and oscilloscope, 
and at the summer school, where you will 
use a wider range of equipment and take part 
in more complicated projects than can be 
attempted with the home kit. 

Computers now play an important role in 
the design process, and an innovation on this 
course is the use of a computer-aided design 
package to help with circuit design. ^ ou will 
need to have access to a microcomputer 
which meets the University's home comput¬ 
ing specification (see page 4). 

C ontent The course teaches the principles 
of devices and circuits, with a substantial 
practical component provided bv the home 
kit, and includes. AC circuit analy sis, includ¬ 
ing step ami Irequeney response, nodal 
analysis, and Ihevenin and Norton 
equivalent circuits; properties of amplifiers, 
feedback and operational amplifiers; transis¬ 


tors and the design of integrated circuits; 
principles of digital electronics, including 
combinational and sequential logic circuits; 
digital-to-analogue and analogue-to-digital 
converters. 

These principles are then used to study 
more complicated circuits and systems (with 
a substantial home kit element), including 
oscillators and filters in analogue-digital 
applications; design of an audio pre-amplifier 
and power amplifier; high-frequency aspects 
of analogue and digital circuits and inter 
facing. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations |T283|, |TS282|. 

Recommended prerequisites 1281 and TM282, 
or equivalent knowledge gained elsewhere, for 
example from HNC or ONC in mathematics, 
physics and/or electrical and electronic principles 

Assessment Three components: (i) eight TMAs 
(25%); (ii) eight CM As (257..); and (iii) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to two 
TMAs and two CMAs. Some of the TMA questions 
are based on home and summer school exper¬ 
iments and computer work, which are an integral 
part of the course. 

Summer school Course based, consisting of 
laboratory experiments and projects together with 
remedial lectures and tutorials. 

Home experiment kit There will be a consider¬ 
able amount of electronic experimentation to be 
done at home, using a combined oscilloscope and 
signal generator together with other apparatus and 
components. You will need simple tools and a 
multimeter. The kit may not be taken or sent 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Computing You will need access to a micro¬ 
computer that meets the specification of the Uni¬ 
versity's home computing policy (see page 4) 

Special features You will need a scientific calcu¬ 
lator and a multimeter. 

Students with disabilities This course is nut 
suitable for students with severe v isual handicaps 
and will bv difficult if you have impaired manual 
dexterity 


T233 _ 

THERMOFLUID 
MECHANICS AND 
ENERGY 


Second level: half credit 

List presentation in 1991 

This course considers how energy conver¬ 
sion takes place; how energy exchange 
occurs through processes involving working 
and heating; and how fluids can be used to 
exert forces and do work. The emphasis 
throughout the course is on the few recurring 
principles and laws of engineering thermo¬ 
dynamics and fluid mechanics in order to 
show that various processes and systems can 
be modelled and analysed in a similar 
manner. A firm understanding of certain 
basic concepts will provide the knowledge 
necessary to investigate many engineering 
applications of thermofluid phenomena. 

The course includes a study of various fluid 
phenomena, similarity analysis and model¬ 
ling, and introduces the fundamentals of 
heat transfer. Case studies are included on 
various energy technologies. 

The treatment of the subject matter 
throughout is such as to indicate how the 
efficient conversion and use ol energy van be 
achieved, and il will provide a grounding for 
those who intend to study the course topics 
to an advanced level. 

After completing the course you should he 
able to: 

• Understand the ways in which energy 
conversion or transformation occur. 

• Understand the fundamental layvs of 
neering thermodynamics and the mech- 
s of fluids. 

• Model thermodynamic and fluid mechan¬ 
ics processes and sysU 











Coo ten* 

i Introduction to energy and thermo- 
Ramies This unit introduces the concept 
J energv- and shows how energy can be 
transferred bv heating and working. The 
emphasis is on introducing the various con¬ 
cepts and principles by means of a study of 
everyday situations, the first and second 
laws of thermodynamics are introduced, and 
modelling and energy analyses of thermo- 
fluid systems are considered. 

Unit 2 The first law of thermodynamics 
for non-flow processes. Thermodynamic 
properties and state. Internal energy and 
total energy. Gas laws and thermodynamic 
relationships. Processes. 

Unit 3 The second law- of thermodynamics. 
Availability and irreversibility. Heat engines. 
The Carnot and Stirling cycles. Heat pumps 
Efficiency and coefficient of performance. 
Unit 4 Available energy and entropy. This 
unit includes an experimental component. 
Unit 5 Introduction to fluids. The continu¬ 
um model. Fluid properties and fluid flow 
phenomena. The mass continuity equation. 
Looking at fluids in motion, an introduction 
to fluid flow' w'ith recourse to the observation 
of fluid phenomena. Laminar and turbulent 
flow. 

Unit 6 Similarity analysis and dimension¬ 
less groups. This unit introduces a technique 
which is fundamental to physical modelling, 
and the analysis of various fluid phenomena. 
Units 7-8 The first and second laws of 
thermodynamics for flow processes. Control 
volume analysis. Steady-state energy bal¬ 
ance. Entropy balance. Introduction to tables 
of thermodynamic properties. 

Units 9-10 Fluid mechanics: energy and 
momentum. Bernoulli's equation. The force- 

momentum relationship. 

Unit*- 11-12 W^ter wheels and turbines: a 
study. Turbo-machincry: performance 
und selection. 

Units 13-14 Heat transfer analysis. Intro¬ 
duction to heat transfer by conduction, con 
vection and radiation. Case study: human 
thermal comfort. Includes experimental 
work. 

Unit 15 Power station cycles: Rankine 
cycles and their developments, energy trans¬ 
fers in a power station. Brief introduction to 
gas turbines. 

Umi 16 Revision: structured help with 
revision and approaches to examination 
questions. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [T231j. 

Recommended prerequisites The strongly 
recommended prerequisite is either (T232J, T235 or 
TM282. If you have passed either [MST282J or 
MST204 you should also be equipped for this 
course. 

Assessment Four components: (i) six TMAs 
(25%); (ii) two tutor-marked project assignments 
(10%); (iii) eight CMAs (15%) and (iv) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to two 
CMAs, and up to two TMAs in component (i) but 
not to the project component (ii). A threshold of 
25% will apply to component (ii). 

Broadcasts and cassettes The emphasis through¬ 
out the course is on an integrated presentation of 
the course material. It is essential to make full use 
of the eight television broadcasts and audio casset¬ 
tes in order to ensure a good grade. 

Home experiment kit The home experiment 
work is also essential. It makes use of a kit as well as 
other items available in the home, and enables 
fluid flow and heat transfer phenomena to be 
analysed. The kit may not be taken or sent outside 
the United Kingdom. 

Students with disabilities If you cannot make 
full use of TV and experimental work you will be at 
a serious disadvantage. Course and supplement¬ 
ary materials are not available on tape. 

Set book Thermodynamics and Transport Properties 
ofUuids (SI Units), arranged by E. F. C. Rogers and 
, K Mayhew, Basil Blackwell (3rd edition or 
later). 

Special feature Scientific calculator essential. 


T234 __ 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Second level: half credit 

This course gives you a basic understanding 
of our natural resources (land, air and water) 
and of related environmental problems. It 
will enable you to: 

• Explain the necessity for conservation of 
land, air and w ater resources and for keeping 
pollution to a minimum. 

• Quantify and assess the nature and extent 
of pollution, its dangers and its effects on the 
physical environment. 

• Describe and discuss various methods 
of pollution identification, assessment, 
measurement and control available in the 
fields of land, air, water and noise pollution. 

• Read, interpret and criticize published 
data, and perform relevant calculations in the 
fields of epidemiology, water supply, conser¬ 
vation, and environmental management. 
T234 is complementary to many areas of 
study in science and technology, such as 
engineering, environmental and urban man¬ 
agement, resource planning, natural 
resources and environmental health. It lays 
the foundation for career development and 
keeping up to date in many environmental 
areas. 

Content 

Unit 1 deals with natural cycles, the time 
they take and the influence of man's inter¬ 
vention on natural processes. 

Unit 2 »n epidemiology describes the use of 
this subject in assessing the possible effec t on 
health of environmental pollution. 

Unit 3 on pollution chemistry is necessary 
for the home kit work and for an understand¬ 
ing of water and air pollution. If you have no 
knowledge of chemistry you may need to 
spend more time on this unit 
Units 4-6 on ;ur pollution include the moni¬ 
toring of pollutants, health and environ¬ 
mental effects, and methods of control, W'ith 
reference to relevant legislation. 

Units 7-10 discuss water supply, pollution 
and pollution control. The home experiment 
kit work is a central feature of these four 
units, ranging from a BOD test to a river 
quality survey. 

Units 11-13 on noise pollution include 
monitoring of the health and environmental 
effects and methods of control, with 
reference to relevant legislation. Home kit 
work is included, e.g. measuring traffic 
noise. 

Units 14-15 discuss the problems and 
methods of management (collection, dispos¬ 
al, reclamation) of domestic, hazardous and 
special wastes, including the relevant legis¬ 
lation. 

Unit 16 discusses radioactive wastes and 
their management. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combination [PT272], which it 
replaces. 

Recommended prerequisites T102 or S102 or 
T281. 

Complementary and related courses Generally, 
Science Faculty Earth science courses such as S238; 
also selected biology courses. Technology Faculty: 
design/systems courses such as T274, T362. Social 
Sciences Faculty: planning, human geography and 
socioeconomic courses such as D205 and D310. 

Assessment Four assessment components: (i) 
one TMA (8%); (ii) three TMAs (three projects 
linked to HEK) (30%); (iii) two CMAs (12%); (iv) 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply for up 
to one CMA, and one TMA in component (i), but 
not to the project component (ii). There will also be 
two formative CMAs not used for assessment. 
(The course team feels that the nature of the course 
material and kit requires that all three projects in 
TMA component (ii) should be assessed, although 
a wide choice is available. Feedback is to be 
provided on formative CMAs.) 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
reinforce the teaching material and home experi¬ 


ment work. Audio cassettes include material on 
legislation, help with home experiments and 
revision. 

Home experiment kit: The main components 
are: a burette; a rainfall collection apparatus, a pH 
metei and a noise meter. All the items, although 
not complicated, are manufactured to a high stand¬ 
ard of accuracy, comparable to industrial equip¬ 
ment. This kit may not bo taken or sent outside the 
United Kingdom. 

Students with disabilities Some problems are 
likely because of the home experiment work. 
Visual and aural impairment will affect satisfactory 
completion of experiments. Manually disabled 
students are strongly advised to seek specialist 
advice before registering for the course; it will be 
necessary to use glassware such as a burette for 
titration. 

Set books There is one set book and one ancillary 
text: The National Society* of Clean Air Reference 
Book to cover the relevant legislation; this is used 
throughout the course. An order form for this book 
will be included in the first course mailing. Celia 
Kirbv (1984) Water in Great Britain (2nd edn.) 
Penguin; part of the water block. 

Special feature A calculator would be an 
advantage. 


T235 _ 

ENGINEERING 
MECHANICS: SOLIDS 

Second level: half credit 

This course is designed to give a good intro¬ 
duction to the fundamentals of solid mechan¬ 
ics, including statics and dynamics. This 
basic understanding is an important element 
in the training of engineers with a w'ide range 
of interests and specialisms. The course pro¬ 
vides the basic analytical tools which design 
engineers need to create and assess the 
design of mechanical components and 
systems. 

Content The course is divided into several 
principal .ireas of study, namely kinematics, 
statics, dynamics and structures. Kinematics 
is the representation and analysis of motion 
itself, that is the position, speed and 
acceleration of mechanisms and free bodies. 
Graphical methods in terms of velocity and 
acceleration diagrams are introduced. Statics 
is the study of forces in equilibrium and 
hence leads to an appreciation of the design 
of structures. Dynamics is the study of the 
relationship between force and motion. It 
tells us how to find the forces needed to cause 
a required motion or how to find the motion 
that will result from known forces. When the 
forces are known then the effect of the forces 
on the components of the structure or 
machine can be investigated, a process called 
stress analysis. The dynamics component 
includes the concepts of momentum, work, 
power and energy and the elements of vib¬ 
ration. The course is concluded by a case 
study. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations [T231J and [T232J. 

Recommended prerequisites No knowledge of 
engineering is required, but it is absolutely 
essential to have some mathematics skills, particu¬ 
larly geometry, algebra and calculus; M101 or 
TM282 offer suitable preparation. 

Complementary and related courses T235 is an 
excellent preparation for a number of other 
courses, including T233, T333, T394, MST204 and 
some third-level materials courses. It is the recom¬ 
mended prerequisite, as an alternative to [T232|, 
T331^ e third ‘ ,evel en S ineer «ng mechanics course 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(35%), (ii) eight CMAs (15%) and (iii) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA and two CMAs. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 

and some audio-visual cassettes. 

Summer school Course based. Design projects 
which require application of the principles taught 
in the course: experience of the relationship of 


analysis to design and of modelling to reality 
revision of the course by tutor-supervised 
problem-solving. 

Students with disabilities Serious impairment of 
sight or manual dexterity will make this course 
extremely difficult. Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape 

Special features A scientific calculator and a 
simple set of draw-ing instruments are essential 


T244 - 

MANAGING IN 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Second level: half credit 

If managing were something that could be 
easily taught it would not be such a problem. 
In fact, a great deal is simply learned by 
experience, and so one purpose of this course 
is to help you learn from and make sense of 
your own experiences in organizations. 
Hence the course has a definite practical 
orientation: it is appropriate for anyone who 
has to get things done with or through other 
people and may be especially suitable for 
those moving into positions with greater 
managerial or administrative responsibili¬ 
ties, perhaps from a more technical back¬ 
ground. 

The course's aim is not just to teach a 
number of 'tools for thought' applicable to 
organizational matters but to ensure that vou 
can apply them to your own organizational 
life. It will help you to see your own work in a 
wider context; to understand better your 
organizational relationships (whether inter¬ 
departmental or supervisory); to recognize 
when your initial interpretation of problems 
may be inadequate; and to know how to go 
about generating a more rounded under¬ 
standing of and response to complicated 
issues. 

Content The course neither uses nor 
teaches mathematics. 

Block 1 Problems about organizations (2 
units) introduces the course by discussing 
the nature of organizations and their prob¬ 
lems and the scope of the course. Some 
conventional ideas about organizations and 
organizational problem-solving are called 
into question. 

Block 2 Work groups (4 units) explains 
practical concepts in individual and group 
psychology to account for the frustrating 
(and the creative) ways in w*hich organiz¬ 
ational relationships can develop. The 'con¬ 
trol model' is introduced as a simple frame¬ 
work for thinking about the control of 
processes, tasks and workgroups. 

Block 3 Organizations (5 units) deals with 
organizational structures and processes, 
with power and conflict, and with decision¬ 
making. Several more practical frameworks 
for thinking about problems are taught and a 
wide range of organizational problems and 
practices are discussed along the way. 

Block 4 Inter-organizational relations (3 
units) demonstrates that inter-organizational 
relationships frequently provide the wider 
context needed to make sense of events and 
difficulties. Market (self-regulation) and 
institutional (hierarchical) patterns of inter- 
organizational relations are contrasted, and 
some reasons why neither works quite as 
intended are explored. 

Block 5 Wider perspectives (2 units) draws 
together some of the systems ideas which 
have been built into the course and prepares 
lor part of the examination by giving a 
structured exercise around a case stud). The 
last unit provides further integration of the 
course material, but from an entirely 
different point of view. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Current organizational involvement The course 
requires you to apply course concepts to vour own 
experience in organizations, so anyone whose 
involvement with people (other than family) is 
severely restricted, infrequent, or casual will be 
handicapped by lack of such experience to draw 
upon in answering assignments. Being currently in 
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paid employment is not necessary, however 
Many students have successfully met the demands 
of the course on the basis of involvement in, for 
example, voluntary organizations. Certainly the 
possession of a job with the title Manager is by no 
means necessary. The great majority of intending 
students find that their organizational involve¬ 
ment provides an ample basis It you have partial 
lar grounds for doubt about the extent of your 
organizational involvement please ask vour 
regional technology staff tutor or the T244 course 
manager at Walton Hall for advice 

Excluded combinations |T242) |T243] 

Complementary and related courses T301. 
[T241), T247 T274 |T341], (TD342), IPT2811 

P208] [DE351] E333. |E323|. E324. |0336], DE325 
To help students who wish to take T247 in the same 
vear as T244 a joint study guide is provided; these 
courses share the same broadcashng slot . and 
assignment dates are staggered 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 

TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Five TV programmes 
exemplify concepts discussed in the units. Four 
other programmes are relevant to summer school 
Audio cassettes are used in two ways: tor direct 
teaching., as with diagramming techniques, and to 
support the TV programmes with additional 
material 

Summer school Discipline based T244 shares a 
summer school with one ot the other second-level 
svstems courses T24~ Attendance at the summer 
school is required onK once as long as you do both 
courses either concurrently or in successive years 
and pass at least one of them. 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual 
handicap there may be difficulties arising from the 
reading load or the considerable dependence on 
diaerarr.s Those with an aural handicap should 
note that TV and cassette material is important for 
TMAs Summer school max cause difficulty for you 
if vou have severe restriction of mobility. 

Set book R Paton et al. (eds.) Organizations: 
Cases .'-sues. Concerts Paul Chapman Publishing, 
used throughout the course. 

Preparatory reading R. Carter et at. Systems. 
M mmg em e mt and Change: a Graphic Guide. Paul 
Chapman Publishing, D. S. Pugh et al. (eds.) 

• vs. Penguin. You are not 
expected to buy these books. 


T247_ 

WORKING WITH 
SYSTEMS 


Second level: half credit 

We depend on health and financial systems, 
and they' depend on information systems. 
We call parts of our bodies systems and 
insecticides systemic. We all work in and 
with these complex systems and we don't 
reallv understand them We haven't got the 
time or the information to think through all 
interactions which made the systems as they 
are and which determine the success or 
failure of w hat we do. We probably haven't 
got th^ mental capacity either. So in order fo 
be effective we need to adopt a different way 
of thinking about these systems I his course 
teaches this distinctive arid practical way of 
thinking. 

The course* will be of interest to anyone 
who ha* had the experience of being intri 
gued, puzzled, frustrated, trapped, 
squashed or enraged by the behaviour of a 
system arid wants to make the system work 
better next time. Su< h people could be man 
agers at any level in the public, private or 
voluntary sectors, technologists in engi 
neering or computing, NHS medical staff or 
administrators in fac I, the course has rele 
vance for most jobs in a highly developed and 
interdependent society. I here are two kinds 
of content, topics and skills. I opus include 
the design of a simple information sysb-m, 
ethical investments, the ecology of a garden, 
how acupuncture works and how groups 
make decisions. In other words, there are 
examples of many different kinds of systems. 
The main skill taught is modelling. By Int¬ 
end of the course you will be able to build and 
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use models of various kinds to help you deal 
with problems presented to you by a variety 
of systems. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations |T241] 

Recommended prerequisite T102. 

Assessment Four TMAs, two CMAs and the 
examination. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Four TV programmes 
and two audio cassettes. 

Computing You will need access to a micro- 
computer that meets the specification of the Uni¬ 
versity's home computing policy (see page 4). 
Audio cassettes will be included in the computing 
material. It you have not studied 1102 you will be 
sent a 'starter pack' which you will have to work 
through lx*fore the course begins. 

Residential school Discipline based. 

Students with disabilities The computer screen 
and keyboard may be difficult if you have visual 
impairment or problems of manual dexterity. 
Course and supplementary materials are not 
available on tape. 


T253_ 

MATERIALS FOR 
ELECTRONICS 


Second level: half credit 

For aims, objectives and content of this course 
please see the entry for T201. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations T201. [T252], T254. 
T255, [TS251 ]. 

Recommended prerequisites T102 and T281 or 
S102 and S271. 

Related courses T202, T393 and other electronics 
courses. 

Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs; 
(ii) four CMAs (both components 50%); (iii) the 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply for up to 
one TMA and one CMA. 

Cassettes There are returnable video cassettes 
taking about four hours of viewing time. About 
half is devoted to 25-minute programmes and the 
rest is divided into smaller sections and linked to 
topics in the course. 

Summer school Course based, but held with the 
T254 and T255 summer schools and some activities 
will be undertaken jointly with those courses. 

Students with disabilities The course is not 
recommended for visually handicapped students, 
nor for those with impaired manual dexterity. If 
you have any other disability please ask your 
tutor-counsellor for advice. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Special feature Calculator essential. 


T254 ___ 

STRESS ON MATERIALS 

Second level: half credit 

For the aims, objectives and content of this course 
please see the entry for T201 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations 1201, |I252|, 1253 and 
1255, (TS251J. 

Recommended prerequisites TI02 and I2HI or 

SI02 and S271. 

Related courses 1353 for which 1254 (or 1200 
will he a recommended prerequisite, 11232|, 1 2 i >, 
1331 and 1392. 

Assessment I hree components (i) lour I MAs, 
(ii; four ( MAs (both components 50%); (in) On 1 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply lor up 
to one IMA and one CMA. 

Cassettes There are returnable video cassettes 

1.. king about four hours ot viewing lime About 

1.. ,|[ is devoted to 25 minute programmes and the 
rest is divided into smaller sections and linked to 
topics in the course 


Summer school Course based, but held with the 
T253 and T255 summer school and some activities 
will be undertaken jointly with those courses. 

Students with disabilities The course is not 
recommended for visually handicapped students, 
nor for those with impaired manual dexterity. If 
you have any other disability please ask your 
tutor-counsellor for advice. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Special feature Calculator essential. 


T255 _ 

MATERIALS IN 
MANUFACTURING 

Second level: half credit 

For the aims, content and objectives of this course 
please see the entry for T201. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations T201, [T252J, T253, 

T254, (TS251J. 

Recommended prerequisites T102 and T281 or 
S102 and S271. 

Related courses This course will complement a 
range of design and systems courses as well as 
other courses in materials. 

Assessment Three components; (i) four TMAs; 
(ii) four CMAs (both components 50%); (iii) the 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply. 

Cassettes There are returnable video cassettes 
taking about four hours of viewing time. About 
half is devoted to 25-minute programmes and the 
rest is divided into smaller sections and linked to 
topics in the course. 

Summer school Course based, but held with the 
T253 and T254 summer school and some activities 
will be undertaken jointly with those courses. 

Students with disabilities The course is not 
recommended for visually handicapped students, 
nor for those with impaired manual dexterity. If 
you have any other disability please ask your 
tutor-counsellor for advice. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Special feature Calculator essential. 


T263 _ 

DESIGN: PROCESSES 
AND PRODUCTS 

Second level: half credit 

Last presentation in 1992 

This course will not train you to be a 
designer, but it will give you an appreciation 
of the problems that designers face and the 
pressures that are put upon them, and shows 
how these pressures are resolved in practice. 

The focus of the course is on the design of 
familiar products such as domestic objects, 
bicycles, houses, cars and community 
planning. 

There are two main aims: 

• To develop your design awareness by 
discussion of design processes and products. 

• To develop your design ability through 
practical work in TMAs. 

Content Knch of the blocks (.3 units) looks at 
a familiar artefact in terms ot its context, 
design, manufacture and use. ITie examin¬ 
ation of the artefacts is not highly technical. 
Unit l Introduction discusses definitions 
of design and design processes. I he IMA is 
an exercise in communication. 

Units 2-4 l.vcryday objects deal with the 
human constraints upon design, and particu¬ 
larly ergonomic factors, using domestic 
objects as examples. The IM A is an miluation 
of an everyday object 

Units 5-7 Bicycles deal with creativity and 
invention in design, showing the factors 
which affect bicycle design. The IMA 
requires you to invent some improvements to 


or modified form of a pedal-powered vehicle. 
Units 8-10 Houses deal with the con¬ 

straints of energy and cost upon housing 
design. The TMA asks you to design a 
conversion scheme for a house, including an 
energy analysis of the proposed solution. 
Units 11-13 Cars show the wider con¬ 

straints of mass production and wider technologi¬ 
cal forces acting upon vehicle design. The 
TMA asks you to make conjectures about 
future car design. 

Units 14-15 Communities deal with the 

wider political and social constraints upon 
design. They cover a number of experimental 
and utopian schemes, and show the prob¬ 
lems of design of communities. Assessment 
of this block will form part of the examination 
but it has no TMA. 

Unit 16 Review The last unit summarizes 
the main issues of the course as an aid to 
examination revision. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination [T262]. 

Recommended prerequisites There are no 
formal prerequisites for this course, but it follows 
directly from the design elements of [T101J/T102. 

Complementary and related courses T263 can be 
found in the Tables of Related Courses under the 
headings Technological Systems, Engineering 
Design and Systems. We expect that the course will 
be of particular interest to students taking the 
broader courses in technology, particularly |T241]/ 
T247, T24 4 or T274. The contextual problems of 
design could be further pursued in courses such as 
[D208J and T301. More specialized aspects of 
design could be taken up in T201, TM282, TM361 
T362 and T392. 

T263 is a recommended prerequisite for T363 
Computer-aided design. 

Assessment Five TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. Within the text are also short optional 
exercises which are intended to improve design 
skills, acting as rehearsals for elements of the TMA, 
and practice exam-type questions. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes; 
six are related to the main text of the blocks, while 
two have a more general tutorial function, for 
instance showing how other students of design 
and designers tackle problems similar to our 
TMAs. 

Eight audio cassettes, each about 20 minutes 
long. Each cassette is supported by visual docu¬ 
ments: designers' sketches, working drawings, 
photographs and elements from the home experi¬ 
ment kit. The audio cassettes either give coaching 
in elementary design skills, e g. orthographic and 
axonometric drawing, or allow professional prac¬ 
tising designers to talk through their own design 
processes by referring to the visual facsimiles and 
photographs. 

Home experiment kit The kit has two kinds of 
component: 

• Those associated with drawing skills, e.g. 
board, instruments, graph paper, stencils, and so 
on. 

• Those associated with manipulative exercises, 
e.g. cube kit, ergonomic manikins, and so on. 
Both components are tor use in the I MAs in which 
you gain practice in and insight into design skills 
We do not expect you to develop those skills to the 
highest level of professionalism, but rather to gain 
insight by exercising the skills tor yourself. 

Students with disabilities It you have a visual 
handicap or impaired manual dexterity you are 
likely to find the TM As extremely difficult. Course 
and supplementary materials are not available on 
tape. 

Preparatory reading It you wish to do some 
reading in the area ot the course you could choose 
from the following; |. C Jones (1^80) IVsign 
iVtrf/nx/s. Serifs of Human f uture s. lohn Wilev and 
Sons l td W II. Mavall (1979) Pmiciplcs in iioign. 
Design Council, 1979 D. l\e(l v »78) I lie Xature and 
Aesthetics ot l\'sign, Barrie and lenkins 

Special features The nature ot the subject of 
studv is highly visual; so the television program¬ 
mes and audio cassettes are very important parts of 
the course. Similarly much ot the work in SAQs. 
exercises and IMAs is non-verbal. You do not 
require any prior drawing and modelling skills but 
you should come to the course with an interest in 
non-verbal forms of communication, in graphics, 
drawing and modelling. The course develops 
manipulative and analytical skills \s hich are. albeit 
in a rudimentary form, like those of professional 
designers. 
















FOOD production 
SYSTEMS 

Second level: halt credit 

The course analyses the production and 
supph of food on a world scale, to see how 
this occurs and how it mav change or he 
changed in the future. 

This course encourages you to bring 
together skills from a wide range of disci 
plines in analysing a systems approach to 
complex problems like that ot food supply. 
More specialized aims are: 

• To provide an understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved in the production, processing 
and distribution of fix'd 

• To show how social, political and 
economic factors affect the demand for food 
and how food is produced. 

• To enable vou to comment critically on 
the causes and effects of changes in the 
production of fix'd. 

Content Unit 1 introduces the nature and 
estimates the magnitude of the world's food 
problem. Unit 2 looks at the nutritional needs 
of human beings, it includes a detailed 
analysis of the your own diet over a short 
period. Units 3-5concentrate on the growing 
of crops, showing how the production of 
useful fix'd products can be increased, and 
loss to pests and diseases kept to a minimum. 
Unit 6 looks at the use of animals as a source 
of milk and meat and at the factors which 
influence their efficiency. Units 7 and 8 are 
about the chemical, microbiological and 
engineering aspects of industrial and dom¬ 
estic processing of foodstuff. 

Unit 9 is a case study on bread which also 
shows hew* the technical processes are influ¬ 
enced by the needs and wants of the pro- 
juccr and consumer, subjects treated in 
more detail in Units Wand 11. Consumer and 
producer do not operate in isolation, but 
within an organizational framework for the 
prov ision of land, food distribution and stor¬ 
age. studied in Units 12 and 13. The interac¬ 
tions between people and organizations 
depend on political decisions which govern 
national priorities for the allocation of 
resources to food production or other activi¬ 
ties, and on world trade (Units 14 and 15). 
The last unit makes use of knowledge and 
skills gained from the course, within a 
systems iramework. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination /T273J. 

Recommended prerequisites A pass in one of the 
science, technology or social sciences foundation 
courses. Any necessary specialized vocabulary is 
taught during the course, but familiarity with the 
elementary ideas of biology, chemistry and mathe¬ 
matics would be helpful. There is a preliminary test 
and recommended introductory reading on these 
topics in the first supplementary materials, but if 
you feel unsure of these topics you might wish to 
examine the biology and mathematics tributaries 
for T102. 

Complementary courses The course fits closely 
with other technology', science and social science 
courses dealing with applied biological and 
economic problems, such as: T234, [S202J/S203, 
U205, 1263, [S299j, [D208], S238. Several of the 
topics in the first half of the course are treated in 
greater depth in S326. T274 also complements the 
systems courses T247 and T244. See the faculty 
overview for the systems second-level profile. 


Calculator 

computer for the diet study would lx- useful but 


Access to some form ot calculator or 


T281_ 

BASIC PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE FOR 
TECHNOLOGY_ 

Second level: half credit 

It has long been felt that then' is a need to 
strengthen the scientilic knowledge of those 
who wish to take the more technical courses 
in the Technology Faculty. 1102, the tech¬ 
nology foundation course, begins this pro¬ 
cess and T2H1 builds on this foundation to 
give a logical treatment of some topics in 
science which are fundamental to higher- 
level technology courses. An important 
aspect of the course, however, is that it 
emphasizes the use of science as a tool in 
performing the sort of calculations frequently 
demanded of engineers. 

There are therefore three main aims for 
the course: 

• To provide the kind of scientific literacy 
needed by most technologists. 

• To teach the basic science most students 
need to bridge the gap between the tech¬ 
nology foundation course and many second- 
level technology' courses. 

• To develop the skills required for the use 
of this scientific knowledge in dealing with 
simple technological examples. 

The mathematics required by this course is 
that reached by TM282. If you are in doubt 
about your mathematical skills you are 
strongly advised to take TM282 before 
attempting T281. If you are not, you may find 
it useful to do the two courses together in the 
same year. The notation used in this course is 
compatible with that used in TM282 and in 
S271. 

Content Many of the topics dealt with in 
the course will be familiar to anyone who has 
studied A level, HNC or HMD, but the 
emphasis is somewhat different in that we 
are seeking to apply the science whenever 
possible to technology. In addition, some 
topics are dealt with in more detail than in an 
A level, HNC or HND course. The following 
list of unit contents should therefore be 
treated as a guide to what is taught and not 
how it is taught. 

1 Motion, Newton's Laws and friction. 

2 Work and energy, density, flotation and 
pressure. 

3 Deformation of solids, liquids and gases. 

4 Temperature, heat, thermal expansion 
and heat transfer, elementary thermodyn¬ 
amics. 

5 The 'billiard ball' model of atoms and 
kinetic theory. 

6 Atoms as chemical species, the periodic 
table and an introduction to chemical equa¬ 
tions. 

7 Chemical equilibrium, the concept of 
equilibrium constant, pH and solubility. 

8 Rate of reaction, rate constant and the 
interdependence of rate and equilibrium. 

9 Thermochemistry, Hess's Law and the 
energy changes occurring in chemical 
reactions. 

10 Voltage, current and resistance, electric 
fields and capacitance. Measuring voltage 
and current. 


Assessment Three components: (i) four TMAs 
(30%); (ii) six CMAs (20%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one CMA. One TMA is based on the diet 
study, and it would be helpful to have attended the 
half-day school which takes place early in the 
course. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
and eight audio cassette tracks cover case material 
and concepts which are difficult to present as text, 
or are used to show situations which are inaccess¬ 
ible to most students. Reference to these materials 
is frequently required to answer TMA and CMA 
questions 


11 Electrostatic and magnetic fields. 

12 Electromagnetic induction. 

13 Alternating current. Capacitance, 
inductance, impedance in a.c. circuits. Power 
in a.c. circuits. 

14 Electrical instruments. 

15 Wave motion, interference and dit 
fraction. 

16 Geometrical optics with special 
reference to optical instruments and their 
performance. 


Students with disabilities If you have a severe 
visual handicap you may find problems arising 
trom the extensive use of graphs and diagrams. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisite JT101J/T102 or 
TM282 are the only recommended prerequisites. If 


you have studied jSlOl | or S102 you would also be 
able to take T28! without difficulty 


Complementary and related courses 1281 i 
intended as hasu .science course underpinning 

most ol Hie highe. level technology courses II 

would be a useful complement to S27I 


Assessment I luce components: <i) tour IMA. 
(30%), (<i) four ( MAs (20%); (iii) the examination 
(SO"'..) Substitution will apply for up to one IMA 
and one CMA There are also four formative C MA- 
which are used as remedial exercises. I hey arc- 
marked in the usual way; the scores are not used 
for assessment, hut diagnostic feedback is pro 
vided. with answers, in order to indicate where 


Broadcasts and cassettes There are eight TV 
programmes These* amplify topics dealt wi h in 
the course units, and by approaching the materia 
in a different way should help to answer at least 


Summer school Course based, giving you an 
intensive week of laboratory work and with an 
extensive tutorial programme. 

Students with disabilities This course should 
present no particular difficulties but an inability to 
attend laboratory sessions at summer schoo 
would prevent you from reaping the full benefit of 
the course. The course team at Walton Hall will 
advise on the suitability of the course for you. 

Preparatory reading There is no recommended 
preparatory reading, but if you have not studied O 
or A level science or maths you could profitably 
look at some of the modern GCSE and A level 
textbooks available in most local libraries. 


Special feature Calculator required. 


of the basic laws of physics such as Newton's 
second law. Ohm's law and Kirchoff s laws The 
mfllhemati. .,1 skill- squired include ™n.pul,hng 
alv'cl’Mic expressions and using trigonometric an 
exponent iaUu net ions Some familiarity with 
€in d second order differential equations would b* 
of * 1 benefit You will not be expected to solve the 
equations but they are used to determine ,mjx' - 
tant step and frequency response c bar* Ut tettes- 
you wish to . hec k that your mathematic* kne 
ledge is sufficient for this course, you can c b a n a 
maths quiz from the 1292 course; manager, laculy 
of Technology, The Open Un.vers.ty, Milton 
Keynes MK7 6AA 

Complementary end rel.ted course , T» 2 _» 

■u.labU- po peraliun (or rourvs m epplud .md 
experimental sc.en,e- end l«hr»' | t«y “ 
recommended prerequisite for T392 and 

Assessment Three component* (i) four (MAs 
fiSE, (,.) four ( MAs (25%,, (m, the examination 
(50%) Substitution will apply for one f an 
one C MA. 

Broadcasts Three TV programmes 

Summer school Mu.h of the c«rxe-beoed 
summer school mn-.-l- of Ub.,retort <»p< " 
merits There is els., e substen.u.1 progremme of 


Students with disabilities The many diagrams n 
the course texts may cause difficult;, if >'»u hast 
severe visual handicap Those wth sesere . 
impaired manual dexterity may have difficulty <*. 

•d-Kew'il Course and supplementary 


Set book R. Loxton and P Pope ir.-,tru madaUm 
Reader. Open University Press (course reader 


T292 -- 

INSTRUMENTATION 

Second level: half credit 

Have you ever wondered how physical 
quantities can be measured and converted 
into signals for transmission, display and 
recording? The aim of this course is to explain 
the function and operation of components 
which achieve this and to show how they can 
be incorporated into instrumentation 
systems. The course explains the fundamen¬ 
tal physical principles involved in 
measurement, together with the characteris¬ 
tics of transducers, signal conditioning, dis¬ 
play and recording devices, such as accuracy, 
interference, step response and frequency 
response. Current industrial practice is 
illustrated by a number of manufacturers' 
specifications for these devices; interpreting 
and applying such specifications is part of the 
course. 

Content T292 is about instrumentation 
systems for measuring, transmitting and 
recording the values of common physical 
quantities. It does not, however, cover 
chemical analytical instrumentation. 

Blocks 1 to 3 Transducers and signal pm- 
cessing devices are described for the 
measurement of liquid level, strain, linear 
and angular displacement, velocity, flow 
rate, acceleration, vibration, force, pressure 
and temperature. 

Blocks 4 and 5 describe methods of signal 
conditioning, the problems of noise and 
interference and methods ot reducing their 
effect, together with transmission tech¬ 
niques. 

Block 6 covers display, recording and data 
logging devices. 

Bloik presents two ease studies showing 
industrial applications. 

notes for prospective students 

Excluded combination |T291|. 

Recommended prerequisites Ihe ideal prepar 
ation tor thi* course in T281 tor the physics Kick 
ground and TM282 tor the mathematics 
background. (Or at a more detailed level S271 and 
MS 1204.) It you have not studied these courses 
vou should have an understanding ot such phy si 
cal quantities as force, pressure, strain, 
acceleration, density, current, voltage and 
capacitance, together with a familiarity with some 


T301__ 

COMPLEXITY, 
MANAGEMENT AND 
CHANGE: APPLYING A 
SYSTEMS APPROACH 

Third level: full credit 

This course will enable vou to apply ■?> stems 
ideas and methods to difficult issues in the 
real w'orld. 

Content All of us are in\ oiv eu in — iragtr- 
ment - in its widest sense - whether :: is 
public, private or personal, playschools or 
prisons, people or products. How we 
organize ourselves to tackle thm.gs is a mix¬ 
ture of intuition, experience ana skills 

Simple problems mav require n:. simple 
skills, but a systems approach starts rrom the 
premise that the decisions people tace in the 
real world cannot be rveath classified and 
separated into individual problems with, 
simple solutions. They are much more iker 
to be what the American management w nter 
Russell Ackoff calls messes i e s\ stems ot 
inter related problems . T301 provides skills 
techniques and experience to help ;o deal 
with such problems arising in complex 
human systems like companies schools and 
governments. 

Ihe course should be ot particular mteres: 
to those who have to deal with intransigent 
human and technical problems either *.r 
short-term tactical wavs or m the develop¬ 
ment of longer-term strategies tor innovation 
and change. 

The main aim ot the course is to teach you 
to use systems methods to understand 
complicated situations, model them con¬ 
sider the systemic consequences ot various 
actions and. in collaboration yvith others 
take action to improve the original situation 

l he course in centred around the teaching 
ot three complementary systems approaches: 

• Ihe analysis of systems failures and 
catastrophes. 

• A systems modelling approach to 
organizational decision making. 

• A systems approach to organizational 
change. 

^ ou y\ ill apply one of these approaches in an 
extended project. Ihe main teaching takes 
place during the first twenty weeks of the 
course and is followed by ten weeks of 
project work, with a final two weeks of study 
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during which the themes in the course are 
drawn together. 

BUx-k l Systems ideas, background atui philo¬ 
sophy (2 weeks) introduces systems concepts 
and the essential features of a systems 
approach including its nature and phases. 
Block 1 should bring all students to a common 
level of understanding, and contains much 
that will interest continuing systems 
students as well as providing the grounding 
m systems ideas that new students will need. 
Bjock U The analysis of systems failures 
p weeks) is concerned with developing a 
practical and useful understanding of a 
variety of failures ranging from small-scale 
incidents to large catastrophes, and from 
local problems to questions of regional or 
national policy Particular attention is paid to 
the human element and the relationship 
between failure, or alleged failure and the 
objectives and expectations of the individ¬ 
ual. groups and organizations concerned. 

The block begins with accounts and 
explanations of failures some of which are 
indisputable and others where failure is a 
matter of human value judgement rather 
than a universally recognizable state. The 
particular approach used in this block for 
understanding failure is presented and you 
practise applying it. 

The approach recognizes that failure is the 
outcome of complex activities and applies 
systems insights in order to identifv the 
origins ot deficiencies and mistakes and how 
they were allowed to develop. The aim is to 
amve at a systemic understanding of a 
situation as a preparation for the later blocks 
in the course which deal with planning and 
making changes. 

Block 111 A systems modelling approach to 
organizational decision making (6 weeks) stud¬ 
ies systems which are amenable to precise 
modelling and definitions. The 'hard systems 
approach which it teaches can be used to 
solve management problems and aid deci¬ 
sion making when the system's objectives 
can be defined clearly and unequivocally. 
The introductory units outline the approach 
taught in T301, its development, and the role 
of modelling within it. Its use is then 
illustrated in case study material based on 
research and development decision making 
in the agrochemical industry 5 . 

The process of mathematical modelling is 
described and discussed and a range of 
modelling techniques is introduced to give 
you a basis for judging what kinds of model 
might be appropriate in a range of circum¬ 
stances. 

Block IV A systems approach to clarifying and 
facilitating organisational change (5 weeks) 
When there is agreement about what is 
wrong and about what would constitute an 
acceptable state of affairs, the modelling 
approach described in Block III is both appro¬ 
priate and powerful. However, many real 
problems are not like that: the people 
involved have conflicting perceptions of the 
actual state of affairs, different ideas of what 
'the problem' is, and different ideas about 
what might constitute a 'solution' or 
improvement. 

To cope with such situations, the so-called 
'soft' systems approach has evolved. This is 
an established and tested method for using 
systems ideas to help people understand the 
problems in which they are involved, and to 
help them to identify beneficial policies and 
actions. Through a series of exercises, you are 
taught the basic steps of a soft systems 
approach and given some initial experience 
of using it in a structured mini-project. 

Block V Comparing systems approaches 
(2 weeks) reconsiders the three approaches 
studied in Blocks 11-JV and discusses the 
problems of choosing an approach. 

Block VI Project (10 weeks) You apply 
one of the three approaches to an appropriate 
situation. Guidance on how to undertake 
project work and suitable topics for each 
approach will be provided. Subject to certain 
restrictions you can select a topic other than 
one of those provided by the course team. 
Block Vll (2 weeks) considers the diffi¬ 
culties associated with the practical applica¬ 
tion of systems approaches along with advice 
on how to plan future systems investiga¬ 
tions. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combinations jT341] and (TD342J 

Recommended prerequisites None: the course 
has been devised to cater for students from a wide 
range ot backgrounds, although those new to 
systems must be prepared fora heavy workload in 
the first two weeks. If you have studied T102 or a 
second-level systems course you will be familiar 
with the spirit behind the systems ideas presented; 
however, the course does not assume previous study of 
other courses. 

Complementary and related courses This course 
tits naturally into any degree profile which requires 
some orientation towards action in the real world 
whether it is in management, technology or educ¬ 
ation. Together with the second-level systems 
courses [T241], T247 and T244 it provides the core 
of several profiles of the form ‘systems and . . .' etc. 
If you who wish to undertake a systems project in 
T401 you will normally be expected to have com¬ 
pleted T301. 

Assessment Four assessment components: (i) 
general systems component, one TMA (4%); (ii) 
systems approaches component, four TMAs 
(28%); (iii) project component, two TMAs (18%); 
(iv) the examination (50%). Substitution will apply 
for one TMA in the systems approaches 
component only. There is also one formative TMA 
associated with the project component, and one 
formative CM A. 

Cassettes There are five audio cassettes. 

Academic Computing Service If you choose to 
apply the hard systems approach in your project 
you must have access to a personal computer with 
MS-DOS. 

Students with disabilities The project (depend¬ 
ing on the topic chosen) may require use of a 
computer terminal, visits to libraries or contact 
with officials and groups in the local community. 
Visually handicapped students may find diffi¬ 
culties, as diagrams are used extensively 
throughout the course. Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape. 

Preparatory reading Those who wish to do some 
preparation should read the introductory units to 
the second-level systems courses and the set books 
for this course. 

Set books R. Carter, J. Martin, B. Mayblin and M 
Munday, Systems, Management and Change, Paul 
Chapman Publishing (course reader, needed for 
Block I). V. Bignell and J. Fortune (1983) Under 
standing Systems Failures, Manchester University 
Press (needed for Block II). 


T322 _ 

DIGITAL 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Third level: half credit 

The techniques, applications and scope of 
telecommunications are changing very fast. 
The availability of cheap integrated circuits is 
leading to increasingly complex forms of 
signal processing. New media, such as 
optical fibres, allow vast amounts of digitally 
coded information to be transmitted over 
long distances with extremely low error 
rates. The electronic storage of signals and 
control information at the nodes of telecom¬ 
munication networks allows optimum use of 
equipment and channels, and the smoothing 
out of demand peaks. 

T his course introduces important concepts 
and techniques relevant to the design and 
operation of complex modern telecommuni¬ 
cation systems. It is essentially for students 
interested in electronics, telecommuni¬ 
cations and information technology. Because 
of the increasing importance of distributed 
storage and processing in computer systems 
and of local area networks (LANs), the course 
is also appropriate for students interested in 
computing. Some basic electronics and math 
ematics is required. 

Because the subject is expanding so 
rapidly, the main objective of the course is to 
enable you to understand and evaluate both 
current and future systems and techniques. It 
is not possible, in a half-credit course, to 
develop expertise in the application of indi¬ 
vidual techniques, but the use of some of 
these is illustrated through case studies. 


Content Survey of systems currently in use 
or under development followed by an intro¬ 
duction to the basic properties of digital 
signals. 

First system study Electronic mail systems. 
Introduction of protocols and layered 
systems, particularly OSI (open systems 
interconnection). 

Reliability, traffic information and coding for error 
detection and correction The operation of tele¬ 
communication systems depends a great deal 
on statistical information about signal 
properties, demand for service and transmis¬ 
sion impairments. This group of units 
develops and applies essential probabilistic 
concepts. 

Digital signals Time and frequency domain 
models of digital signals; encoding, decoding 
and transmission of digital telephone signals. 
Noise Sources and characterization; noise in 
circuits and systems; threshold detection and 
error rates. 

Digital coding and modulation Basic prin¬ 
ciples relevant to the transmission and error 
control of digital signals; modems, scram¬ 
blers, convolutional coding. 

Second system study Digital exchanges; prin¬ 
ciples of exchange architecture and signall¬ 
ing; organization, specification and use of 
telecommunications software. 

Transmission Principles of electrical and 
optical transmission on lines, cables and 
wave guides. 

Third system study An optical fibre transmis¬ 
sion system in the telephone network. This 
deals with the design of system elements and 
illustrates practical applications of many of 
the principles introduced previously. 

Fourth system study Digital networks. This is 
mainly about network topologies and organi¬ 
zation, protocols and standards. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combination [T321], 

Recommended prerequisites (T283J, T202 or 
T292. Also, one credit's worth of mathematics, 
such as M 101 or preferably MST204. 

Related courses ST291, ISM352]/SMT356, M245, 
DT200, T292, (T283J, T326, T393, TM361, (TS282], 

Assessment Three assessment components: (i) 
TMAs 01-04 (35%); (ii) CMAs 41-14 (15%); (iii) 
examination (50%). Substitution can apply for one 
TMA and one CMA. CMA 51 is formative and not 
used for assessment. 

Cassettes Three audiovision cassettes. 

Students with disabilities The course contains 
relatively complex visual material w'hich is difficult 
to transfer to alternative media. Course and 
supplementary materials are not available on tape. 


T326_ 

ELECTRONIC SIGNAL 
PROCESSING 


Third level: half credit 

Last presentation in 1991 

T326 should appeal particularly to students 
who wish to develop ideas about signals and 
systems introduced in (T283J, T202 and 
|T291]/T292. However, because of the wide 
range of applications of electronic signal 
processing, the course is also highly appro¬ 
priate for those whose interests lie in experi¬ 
mental science (particularly physics) or 
applied mathematics. Although [T283J/T202 
is listed as a recommended prerequisite, T326 
is not a course on electronic design, nor does 
it attempt to develop an understanding of 
electronic systems at device level. It should 
therefore be accessible to students with a 
background in mathematics or physics who 
have obtained a basic knowledge of elec¬ 
tronics elsewhere. Although part of the 
course deals with the processing of signals by 
digital computers, a background in computer 
techniques and a familiarity with computer 


architecture are neither assumed nor 
developed. 

There are many examples of signals in the 
modern world. We can generally describe the 
variation in any measurable quantity as a 
'signal' and hope, by careful study of a signal, 
to learn more about the source which pro¬ 
duced it. Similarly, by comparing signals it is 
often possible to highlight 'cause and effect' 
relationships between different signal sourc¬ 
es or to learn something about the transmis¬ 
sion path between a source and the point of 
reception. 

In most cases, the information or 'message' 
content of a signal is not immediately obvious 
or accessible and it is necessary to carry out a 
series of signal processing operations in order 
to achieve a particular objective. 

For example, successful interpretation of a 
signal might depend on estimating its average 
value over a particular observation period. Or 
the significant aspect of a signal may only be 
revealed when the signal is analysed into a 
set of elementary component waveforms, for 
example when identifying long-term 'trends' 
in a signal or searching for hidden periodici¬ 
ties in signal behaviour. In some circum¬ 
stances it might be considered desirable to 
specify a set of operations in order to enhance 
the wanted part of a signal at the expense of 
unwanted random disturbances. This is 
often a necessary step in experimental work 
involving signals contaminated bv noise and 
interference. Different sets of operations are 
required to convert a signal into a form 
suitable for transmission bv radio or to make 
a systematic comparison of two signals from 
related sources. In all these cases, the signals 
may be continuously varying or available 
only as a set of 'discrete' data values, perhaps 
stored in computer memory. 

The aims of the course are; 

• To investigate a rang* of essentially 
mathematical techniques for the malysis of 
signals. 

• To identify a number of important signal 
processing operations that have wide applica¬ 
bility and serve as a basis for more sophisti¬ 
cated operations. 

• To investigate the properties of signal 
processing systems that carry out prescribed 
operations on signals. Here, the signal of 
interest provides an input to the system 
which responds by supplying a suitably 
modified signal to the output. 

Content The course is divided into lour 
blocks, each equivalent to (our units: 

Block I Introduction to signals and systems 
Introduction and review of basic concepts. 
Signal approximation, periodic signals and 
Fourier series. Aperiodic signals, the Fourier 
transform and discrete Fourier transform. 
Block II Signal moilels and system Miaviour 
Laplace Transforms. /-Transforms. Linear 
processing: time and frequency domain 
analysis. 

Block 111 Analogue and digital filter> 

Topics in the design and implementation of 
analogue and digital filters. 

Block IV Random signals and signal detection 
Types of random signal. Spectral analysis 
and signal comparison. Signal recovery, 
detection and prediction. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Please read this 
carefully. 1 he list of contents above shows that the 
course is thoroughly mathematical in nature and 
intended for the well prepared student. It 
demands not only lamilianty with but facility in 
algebraic manipulation, the use of complex 
numbers, and the differentiation and integration of 
expressions involving trigonometric and exponen¬ 
tial lunctions. A knowledge of phasor or vector 
analysis and a familiarity with linear differential 
equations art* also assumed 
The ideal mathematical preparation tor the 
course is MST204, which covers all these topics 
For those who have obtained their mathematical 
knowledge elsewhere, the standard required is 
equivalent to a good pass in first-year HNC or FTC 
(Level 4) The recommended electronics prerequi¬ 
site is [T2831T202, which covers fundamental 
background ideas on circuits, signals and systems, 
as well as the use ot phasors and complex numbers 
in modelling electronic systems. If you had any 
difficulty with the mathematics in IT283//T202 (or 
T292) or achicivd only a grade 4 in MST204 you are 
advised not to attempt T326. 
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Urination sheet is available which gives 
l P es!Us for preliminary reading together with 
SU!? * *n material on phasors and elementary 
^'"^nalvMs Thi'' canbe obtained by sending a 
-^addressed envelope .at least lb x 
.he Course- M<inager,TW6, Technology 

‘ _,. tv TheOpen University, Milton KtvnesMh. 

S5?*i Za hTve not studied T202/1T2H3| (but 
no^evs a sound background in phvs.es or apphed 
mathematics at second level) you an' advised Jo 
obtain this information before irytsfenw.y hr the 


Complementary and related courses Many 
students who have studied ST291 would t.nd this 
course interesting, and T394 makes a good combin¬ 
ation with it. 


Assessment Three components: (i) four IMAs 
£ , (u) five C MAS (20%); mu the examination 

VV„) Substitution will apply lor up to one TMA 
jnd one L MA The tirst of the five CM As. w Inch is 
basid on the introductory and revision material of 
Block 1, will be formative. 

Calculator A calculator with sine, cosine and 
exponential functions and their inverses is 
essential. 


Cassettes Three audio cassettes 

Preparatory reading See above. 

Set book P. A Lvnn (1982) An hit mine t ion to the 
\„ilutout PnciNsmy of Signals, second edition, 
Macmillan. The set book is the basis of the course 
and inanv of the units are written as commentary 
on selected sections of it. This edition is only- 
available from Eddington I look and an order form 
will be included in the first course mailing. 


engineering 

MECHANICS: 

SOLIDS AND FLUIDS 


Third level: half credit 

Engineering mechanics' as a subject covers 
the theoretical methods used by engineers in 
the design of mechanical artefacts such as 
buildings and bridges, road vehicles, ships, 
engines, spacecraft and so on. The fund¬ 
amental principles involved were introduced 
in [T232J T235. In T331 the principles are 
further extended, making it possible to intro¬ 
duce many new , more advanced and inter¬ 
esting problems. The essence of the course, 
therefore, is the principles of engineering 
mechanics and their application to design in 
the hands, or at least in the mind , of the 
creative engineer. 

Content The course is presented in five 
blocks, the first four introducing material 
while the last is mainly devoted to revision. 
The subject matter includes solids and fluids, 
but excludes thermodynamics. 

Block 1 considers various principles and 
problems arising from the design of mechan¬ 
isms and machinery. This is essentially the 
control of motion, thus leading to the study 
of various kinematic principles bv graphical 
and vector methods. Once the required 
motions are established, the forces must be 
considered, bringing in the study of kinetics, 
w hich combined with kinematics gives dyna¬ 
mics. This block includes some review and 
revision of the prerequisite course (T232j/ 
1235, interpreting some of the methods used 
in [T232J/T235 from a new more advanced 
point of view, and introduces new methods 
and concepts. 

The second block deals with structural 
analysis, including such topics as beam 
deflections, structural instability, buckling 
problems and indeterminate structures. 

The study of structural loads and forces 
often requires the consideration of the effect 
of fluid flows. Block 3 investigates the prob¬ 
lem of determining the forces exerted by 
fluids, and many examples and problems are 
discussed: on the design of cars and aircraft; 
on the study of extreme wind forces on 
buildings; of wave forces on offshore struc¬ 
tures and pipelines, and so on. 

Vibration problems are very common in 
practical engineering, and are often the cause 
°f the unexpected failure. The fourth block 


explores vibration dynamics and vibration 
analysis of one-, two- and multi-degree or 
freedom systems, including such factors as 
natural frequencies, node shapes and reson¬ 
ance. These provide the tools required to 
prevent vibration problems at the design 
stage, or to understand and rectify them 
retrospectively. 

The last block is devoted to organized 
revision and preparation for the examin¬ 
ation. 

The emphasis throughout the course is on 
realistic problem-solving in a design context 
You will therefore spend most of your time in 
active problem-solving, rather than reading 


NOTES for prospective students 


course i 
vhich is 


Recommended prerequisites This 

directly related to [T232| or T235 

recommended prerequisite. It is desirable to havt 
grade 3 pass or better in [T232| or T235 before 
undertaking T331. It is also important to have a 
reasonable grounding in mathematics from Mini, 
TM282 or a similar course. The fluid mechanics 
block, although self-contained in principle, will tv 
more readily worked, and more value will be 
obtained from it, if you have studied T233. in 
oariirnlar Units 5-6 and 9-10. 


Assessment Three components: ( 1 ) four TMAs 
(35%); (ii) four CMAs (15%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for up to one TMA 
and one CMA. There is one additional formative 
CMA which is not used for assessment. 


Broadcasts and cassettes There are two television 
broadcasts. It would be advantageous it you could 
record the programmes for repeated viewing at 
appropriate points in the course. The programme 
material has been designed to be used in this way. 
There is also one audio cassette. 


Calculator You must have a scientific-type calcu¬ 
lator, including for example trigonometry func¬ 
tions (sine, cosine and tangent), logarithms and 
exponentials, and w-ith exponential ('scientific') 
display. 

Students with disabilities: Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 


X333 _ 

HEAT TRANSFER: 
PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS 


Third level: half credit 

The course provides a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the principles of heat transfer and 
develops the skills required to carry out 
engineering analysis and design applicable to 
industrial and other case studies. 

Content The principles of heat transfer, 
including conduction, convection and radia¬ 
tion, are taught with the necessary mathe¬ 
matical background to allow the analysis of 
heat transfer problems. The scope and limits 
of various methods of analysis are covered, 
thus developing skills appropriate to modern 
industrial practice. 

The analysis leads to the study of the 
design and optimization of devices such as 
heat exchangers and of complete thermal 
systems. Case studies include examples 
drawn from industry. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisites T233. 

Complementary and related courses This course 
builds on T233 and fits well in a mechanical 
engineering or thermofluids profile. 

Assessment Three components, (i) four TMAs 
(30%); (ii) tour CMAs (20%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution can be applied to one TMA and 
one CMA. 

Students with disabilities The manv diagrams in 
the course may cause difficulty il you ha\ e i sev ere 
visual handicap. Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape. 

Set book Frank P. Incropera and David P IV 
Witt Introduction to Hint Transfer (second edition), 
John Wiley. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

monitoring AND 
CONTR OL 

Third level: half credit 


T334 is the logical step from 1234 
mcnltll lonlrnl illltl public health, which lays Ihc 
foundations in this subject area. I t.34 lonsoli 
dates the 1234 material and takes you on to the 
design/specification stage in selected areas of 
nnlliitimi control. 


should be able to: , . 

• Analyse environmental control problems 
and perform design calculations. 

• Set performance specifications 

• Show an appreciation of the costs and 
benefits of selected environmental pollution 


control strategies. 


Content The course is divided into four 
blocks (each equivalent to four units) to each 
of which is linked a TMA and/or a project. 
The course is presented in loose-leaf format 
with notes and explanatory texts associated 
with either published textbooks or journal 
reprints. Any books or journal reprints you 
need will be sent as part of the course. The 
course is designed for independent study 
and strong motivation is essential. 

Block 1 Wastes management The two main 
types of waste are domestic and hazardous. 
For each there is a review of the nature, 
characteristics and quantities. Waste disposal 
techniques in both cases include transport, 
land fill site selection and management, other 
methods of disposal, leachate and gas con¬ 
trol, water pollution protection and site after¬ 
use. In the case of domestic waste, recycling 
with special reference to energy recovery 
methods and their economics is an important 
topic. Trends in waste management are 
explored. 

Block 2 Noise The introduction includes 
revision of basic concepts such as units, 
criteria and indices, legal and social control 
and planning. The technical aspects of noise 
control including prediction schemes and 
sound insulation of buildings are an impor¬ 
tant topic. There are case studies of public 
enquiries and of industrial noise. 

Block 3 Water The two main topics are the 
theory and practice of: 

• Water supply (demand estimation, quality 
treatment processes, design and economics) 
for domestic, industrial and agricultural 
applications. 

• Effluent (sewage and trade) control, 
sewerage systems, design and economics. 


Block 4 Air There is a revision of the nature 
and characteristics of air pollution. The 
selection, specification, design and 
economics of air pollution control processes 
are discussed. Other topics include automo¬ 
bile emissions, air pollution dispersion, 
modelling and chimney height calculations. 


Because of the experimental nature of this 
course, the number of places may be limited. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites [PT2721 or T234 are 
very strongly recommended.) on must have access to 
T234 course materials and set Iwks. From a revision 
point of view you will benefit from taking T334 as 
soon as possible after T234. A working knowledge 
ol basic chemistry and mathematics is essential 
(TM281 could be useful). 


Complementary and related courses 1334 w ill 

allow coherent environmental management 
degree profiles to be tollowed. These can range 
from environmental engineering to a managerial 
approach to environmental monitoring 1334 i> 
interdisciplinary and linked to tood production 
systems and engineering courses in the Tech¬ 
nology Faculty as well as to chemistry biology and 
Earth sciences courses in the Science Faculty 


Assessment Five TMA equivalents pt' A there 
is a project worth two TMAs (a range ot choices is 
offered, one ot which requires collection ot home 
experimental data, tor tins project you may ask tor 
a sound-level meter trom the Home kits Ware¬ 
house) lor which there is a threshold ot 33 ., (| H > 
examination (50%). Substitution will apply tor 
FMAs 01.02 and 04 but not lor the protect l M \ 03 
IMA 03 is formative 


Students with MW- “"perime^ 


Cassettes Two audio cassettes. 

Special feature Scientific calculator essential. 


I A 

failure of stressed 
materials 

Third level: half credit 


When materials are pul under stress in strw. 
lures or machines they sometimes fail, will 
iraeic and costly results. To forestall such 
failures, engineers should know' allt ** wa ’ 
in which load-bearing materials can fail. * • 
the aim of this course to reveal the principal 
modes of failure in stressed materials, and 
the conditions in which each mode m . 
occur. 

The course draws upon the compU 
mentarv disciplines of mechanics and mater¬ 
ials science, and it is designed for the studen. 
with some knowledge of both From mech¬ 
anics is drawn information about loadings 
and deflections in simple component, w bile 
from materials science comes information 
about the make-up and properties of real 
constructional materials (warts and all / > • 


chemical or materials engineering. 

By considering a wide range of uset_. 
materials in a variety of 
the course shows bow the oceurr* 
failure can be predicted. Such ^kiii- art. 
applicable both to the design of load-bear:r g 
artefacts and to the 'post-mortem anal;. -is 


mechanical failures. 


Content The modes of fai 
involve either fracture or an excess e char g-. 
of dimensions. The main emphasis 
modes of slow and fast crack grt-w th ar.g : 
describe these events, the theory of fracture 
mechanics is presented 

The course consists of a sequence <_ r cc~ 
studies, each of \\ nich presents a new -r.t g, 
of failure. Most are hi>lories of failure ir.. e-: - 
gations, the object of w hich is to di>cov er irw 
mode of failure and to recommend ru w 
repetition of the failure can be avoided F r 
example, one case study considers th<_ tre.g: 
failure of a colliery lift leading to a diagn. 
of the mode and cause of failure 

The other case studies inv oh e design an j 
the object is (* . - 

product to meet giver, loaning require mi 
without failure. For example one case ■*tau 
considers how thick the walls ot a pol\ - 
ethylene gas pipe must he tn order to fore-t. 
failure by creep, creep rupture and environ¬ 
mental stress cracking 
The last unit is a project m which y ou are 
challenged to solv e a problem The nature • 
the problem changes from v ear to \ ear but .. 
is either a case of failure im estiganon. a: o; 
design’. No new skills are taught m this unit 
it contains only the information required :o 
solve the problem >our solution is the 
subject of the last IMA the result or whum :> 
used tor assessment. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Fxcluded combination T33. 

Recommended prerequisites Ih.s course 
assumes .1 certain io\ cl o? know ledge m movhanhN 
Mich .w is contained m (T232| or T233 The twees- 
sar\ know lodge ot materials science i- contained 
1_01 or l2oa or 1234 I hose courses are recom¬ 
mended prerequisites However we recognize 
that some students who have not taken these 
courses may have this assumed knowledge from 
then experience outside the Open l n:\ er>it\ For 
example, m mechanics \ou are expected to be 
conversant with: torsional and bonding stresses, 
the plotting ot shear force and the Mohr s circle 
construction tor two-dimensional stresses, topics 
which .ire traditionally covered in many engin¬ 
eering courses. It you have not taken the two 
prerequisite courses you are strongly ait vised to 
send tor either \or both' or tw o self-test papers one 
on mechanics and the other on materials science 
These papers contain advice on the feasibility ot 
successfully completing T333 based on your test 
















performance. They can be obtained by sending an 
addressed en velope to the 1353 

Course Co-ordmator/Manager. The Faculty of 
MK?Taa V ’^ ° Pen Univcrsitv - Mi'ton Keynes. 

Complementan. courses T2Q2/[T29l] is a comple- 
mentan course It deals with the use of transduc- 
° ta ' n ‘^rmahon (such as strain) trom a 

ture . ! T ^ 2 ] is also a complementan-course. It 

examined industrial processing techniques used to 
manufacture artefacts, and since these techniques 
attect the micro structure and properties ol the 
product. the\ mav bear on the failure modes of the 
artefacts. 


Assessment Three components (i) a pm,\ 
component consisting ot six shorter I MAs 

up to two ot which max tv substituted: (u) a protect 
component .14 o consisting ot a longer TMA 
\x_hich max not be substituted: (iii) the examination 


Broadcasts The eight TV programmes art* an 
important part ot the course, used mamiv to 
describe and demonstrate tests and techniques, 
the results of xvhich are used xvithin the case 
studies: knowledge ot this max be assessed. Tele¬ 
vision i> also used c>n levation at industrial sites ot 
particular relevance to the case studies 

Home experiment kit In failure' analysis great 
importance ;s attached to the visual examination of 
the tailed component because* this max reveal the 
probable mi vie of failure. The kit allows vou to gain 
experience or xisual examination It contains plas¬ 
tic replicas ot fracture surfaces which can be 
examined with a watchmaker's eveglass (also part 
ot the kit. It also includes stereo photographs of 
fracture -urtaces at high magnifications. A 
polari'-cope fivadmg frame is provided so that 
' ;revv distributions can be observed in photoelastic 
'•pt-arrten*. It is also used to measure the fracture 
t. achnt—' and the >peed ot propagation of cracks 
- a cia-sx thermoplastic. This kit may not be taken 
or sent outside the United Kingdom. 

Students with disabilities This course is not 
mmended tor visually handicapped students, 
nor for those with impaired manual dexterity. If 
■*ou haxe any other disability please ask your 
-•tor-counseflor tor adxice. Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 


T362 __ 

DESIGN AND 
INNOVATION 


Third level: half credit 


• To enable you to apply what you have 
learned from the course to a project. 

Content The course consists of three 
related streams' of study theory, case 
studies and project work linked by means of 
f se " es °* slud y guides which contain the 
teaxhing/integrating material for the course 
l he reader forms the basis of the theory 
stream while the case study material is con¬ 
tained in a series of blocks, each concentrat¬ 
ing on a particular source of innovation. The 
xhart summarizes the structure and content 
of the block case studies: 


The project runs in parallel with the theory 
and case study streams and occupies at least 
one quarter of your total study time. You will 
be asked either to prepare your own new 
product development proposal or to develop 
a case history of an existing product which 
has passed through the various stages of the 
innovation process. 

To help you with your project you will 
learn about communicating technical ideas 
through drawing and modelling; protecting 
ideas through patents; identifying demand 
through market research; assessing the 
potential social and environmental effects of 
innovations; presenting and promoting 
innovative ideas and managing the innova¬ 
tion process. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites You will not 
require any special technical or mathematical 
knowledge in order to study T362. However, you 
should have some familiarity with technological 
concepts and approaches to problems such as that 
provided by [T101J/2, which is a recommended 
prerequisite. It is further recommended that you 
should have taken at least one technology course at 
second level (T263 would be particularly appro- 

Complementary and related courses Other 
courses which would provide a suitable back¬ 
ground include [T241 J/ r T247 and T244. At third 
level T362 would go particularly xvell with [T361J 
and T392. Other related courses include T301, 
[D208] and A281. The experience gained from 
project work in T362 would be a good preparation 
for T401. y h 


Assessment Three components: (i) TMAs 01-03, 
which assess understanding of the course material 
and also contain a project element (30%); (ii) TMA 
04, the project report (20%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for one TMA in 
component (i) but not to the project component (ii). 


This course is designed to help you to under¬ 
hand the processes of industrial innovation 
and product design so that you can engage 
more effectively in, or at the very least 
appreciate the nature of, innovation and 
design activities whether you are a designer, 
engineer, inventor, researcher, decision¬ 
maker or simply a consumer. 

Although it originates in the Technology 
Faculty and is technology based, the course 
adopts a broad interdisciplinary approach in 
order to give you an understanding of the 
. ommercial, economic, social and organiz¬ 
ational, as well as the technical, factors in 
successful innovation and good design. 

The course has three main aims: 

• To give you an insight into the technical 
and non technical factors that influence the 
creation, development and adoption of new 
products, technologies and systems. 

• I o enable you to make critical assessments 
of product design and technical innovation 
projects from various points of view (e.g. 
business success, social benefit, environ- 


Broadcasts and cassettes The eight TV program¬ 
mes are used to illustrate the various stages of the 
innovation process, taking you 'behind the scenes' 
into the places and organizations where new 
products are devised and developed. You will be 
expected to make use of this material in your 
assignments. 

There are eight audio cassette programmes 
which serve two general purposes, skills teaching 
and tutorial advice on tackling the project, and 
interviews with individuals involved with particu¬ 
lar aspects of design and innovation. 

Summer school The course-based summer 
school will give you support for your project work 
and an opportunity to do practical work in a variety 
of areas including creativity and inx'ention, pro¬ 
duct analysis, microcomputers in design, 
marketing and technology policy 

Students with disabilities The project work 
could require visits outside the home, e.g to 
libraries or firms Course and supplementary 
materials are not available on tape 

Set book R. Roy and D. Wield (eds ) Product 
Design and Technological Innovation. Open Uni¬ 
versity Press (course reader). 


-- 

Actor 

Technology 

Emphasis 

Block 1 

Individual inventor/ 
entrepreneurs 

Renewable energy (water 
turbines/solar cells) 

Technical factors 

Block 2 

Business enterprises 

Information technology 
(microcomputers/ 
interactive videotex) 

Market and 
commercial factors 

Block 3 

Nationalized industry 

Transport (high speed 
trains) 

Organizational factors 

Block 4 

Local and national 
government 

GLEB 

Renewable energy 

Political factors 

Block 5 

Global economic 
system 

Economic cycles 

Macro-economic inter¬ 
actions and trends 


T363 __ 

COMPUTER-AIDED 

DESIGN 


Third level: half credit 

This course provides an introduction to and 
develops an awareness of the principles of 
computer-aided design (CAD) and to a range 
of applications of CAD systems in design. 
The aims of the course are: 

• To teach some of the principles of 
computer-aided design and computer 
graphics. 

• To provide some practice in the applica- 
tton of those principles in design exercises. 

• jo illustrate the application of those prin¬ 
ciples in professional CAD packages used in 
engineering, electronics and building design. 

Content The course is presented in three 
parallel (but interdependent) streams. Each 
stream uses a different teaching medium. 

• Text The text stream begins with an 
introduction to design and computers (Units 
1 and 2) and ends with new directions in 
CAD (Unit 15) and implications of CAD (Unit 
16). All the text between Units 2 and 15 is in 
the textbook Principles of Computer-aided 
Design. This deals with the ways in which 
various tasks and procedures in design can 
be formalized, how geometrical and other 
properties of designed objects can be repre¬ 
sented, and the significance of computer aids 
for the theory and practice of design. This 
material is broadly divided into conceptual 
and mathematical foundations, modelling, 
analysis and synthesis. Study notes with 
self-assessment questions are provided for all 
the required chapters of the textbook. 

• Microcomputer The microcomputer stream 
consists of structured exercises, mainly con¬ 
cerned with CAD applications. The applica¬ 
tion areas chosen are in architecture, 
electronics and mechanical engineering 
design. Most of the exercises are based upon 
original teaching software developed at the 
Open University for this course. However, 
some exercises do provide access to commer¬ 
cial CAD software for modelling and 
draughting. Each computer exercise has its 
own study notes with self-assessment ques¬ 
tions. 

• Video The video stream helps to teach 
some of the basic principles and demon¬ 
strates professional CAD systems in areas 
such as draughting, modelling, analysis and 
graphics. Accompanying study notes pro¬ 
vide exercises, comments and self- 
assessment questions. 

These three parallel streams run 
throughout the course. You are expected to 
integrate the material across the boundaries 
of the different media streams. For example, 
a typical study period might include chapters 
from the textbook on representation and 
graphical techniques, computer exercises on 
architectural plan layout and video study on 
basic graphics principles and draughting 
systems. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Because of the 
design orientation of this course T263 is recom¬ 
mended as a prerequisite. However, T363does not 
assume any special familianty either with the 
design process or with computers. It is written for 
students with a wide variety of backgrounds. Some 
experience in reading mathematical notation, 
particularly the mathematics of matrices and solid 
geometry, will be an advantage. 

Assessment There are four TMAs TMA 01 is 
weighted H"» and TMAs 024)4 are weighted 14% 
each. Continuous assessment counts SO'!'.., substi¬ 
tution of up to one TMA is allowed. The examin¬ 
ation counts 50%. The examination and the 
continuous assessment may draw upon all course 
components (units, course textbook, video and 
computer exercises). Certain assignment questions 
require you to deliver answers on disk 

Cassettes The five sixty-minute returnable video 
cassettes are important components ot the course, 
and substantial access to VMS video playback 
facilities is essential. Each video has its own study 
notes with self-assessment questions. 

Computing You will need a microcomputer for 
the CAD exercises which are an essential part of 
the course; you will be using it for about 60 or 70 


hours throughout the study year. You can either 
borrow a microcomputer from the University or 
arrange your own access to one. 

• Loan by the University 

For this course only the University lends a 
Research Machines Nimbus microcomputer with 
colour monitor and mouse to 200 students on the 
usual home kit terms. Those who have been in the 
University longest will be allocated a machine first. 
The Undergraduate Student Office will let you 
know if you are not likely to get a machine on loan. 

• Making your own arrangements 

There is no limit to the number of places on the 
course for students who arrange their own access 
to a suitable microcomputer. This must be an IBM 
PC, PC/AT (including 386 version), PS/2 or compa¬ 
tible microcomputer running MS-DOS version 2.1 
or higher, with at least 640K RAM memory, at least 
one disk drive capable of reading and writing 360K 
5.25” disks nr 720K 3.5" disks and an EGA or VGA 
graphics card (or compatible) capable of displaying 
sixteen colours at 640 x 350 graphics resolution. 
(Some EGA cards will require a Graphics Memory 
Expansion option to achieve this.) You will also 
need a colour monitor compatible with the 
graphics card and a two or three-button mouse 
with driver software (usually MOUSE.COM or 
MOUSE.SYS) which is Microsoft mouse-driver 
compatible. A printer is not required. It is your 
responsibility to satisfy yourself that vour own 
arrangements are adequate. 

Students with disabilities Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 

Set book J. Rooney and P. Steadman (1987) 
Principles of Computer Aided Design, Pitman. 


T392__ 

ENGINEERING 
PRODUCT DESIGN 

Third level: half credit 

Last Presentation 1991 

The designer of an engineering product p /,7 is 
a leading role in industry, bringing together 
the many factors that go to influence the 
design ol products. The designer must net 
upon detailed knowledge from areas such as. 

• Mechanical design and engineering 
science. 

• Safety, reliability, quality and mainten¬ 
ance. 

• The organization of design processes 

• Production, manufacture and marketing. 

• Legal obligations and standards. 

The designer studies each course of action, 
balancing one consideration against another, 
and must communicate what has been 
decided, in instructions for manufacture, 
use, maintenance and repair. Because of this 
involvement with every stage of manufac¬ 
ture, the designer is the leading character in 
the story of any engineering product. 

Content The course gives experience in 
engineering product design through case 
studies based on real products. There is also 
an engineering product design project 
The course explains how the need for a 
product is established, how the specification 
is drawn up, what affects it and whv, what 
decisions are made in design and how the 
product is taken through to manufacture and 
marketing in the industrial-commercial 
environment which engineering product 
design ignores at its peril. 

An introductory case history follows a 
commercial vehicle cab seat from its concep¬ 
tion right through to its sale; we see how the 
whole company is involved. Another study 
of electronic instrumentation for cars 
exemplifies the problems of ensuring reliabi¬ 
lity in large-volume production. Materials 
selection is taken up in a case study on design 
in plastics of a popular dinghy, the Topper A 
case study of a self-advancing mine support 
shows how a product operates in a hostile 
environment. The last case study, of a heat 
exchanger used in the off-shore oil industry, 
emphasizes the interaction between cus¬ 
tomer and designer. Computer-aided design 
techniques in heat exchanger design are 
examined 

The course explains how engineering 
designers communicate their work through 
diagrams, sketches, drawings and product 
specifications. You earn out a project in 
parallel with the teaching texts, in each phase 


















nroiect vou make design decisions for 

ffw gu*W"« are pr0V ' dCd 

&>u. .he project. 

SOTBS FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

dlgr K*r P of other subjects will have been studied 

' luJv I’lrtjU.n wilMvnelil it you possess only the 
K nimum pn'requisites, the study ot some or all ot 

m 12M n2 -'™' ral - 

(T2»31 

Assessment Three components: (i) four IMAs 
4 ?.; ( .i) tour CM As (Ur,); (hi) examination 
|* r ..» Substitution will apply tor up to one IMA 
and one C MA. 

Broadcasting and cassettes There are eleven TV 
programmes Because ot the close linking between 
SL TV programmes and the written components 
I" the course, watching the programmes is 
stronelv recommended. 

there are three one-hour audio cassettes closeh 
linked to each ot three case studies. A one-hour 
' ,deo cassette .s available on loan to provide extra 
help in making and understanding technical 
drawings it required. 

Home experiment kit The kit consists of a 
number of small manufactured components which 


demonstrate particular teaching points on manu¬ 
facturing methods, detail design considerations 
md eood (and had) design practice. Tht kit is 
-,mmnied hv a handbook and is referred to 
accompanied tn Jh is also a device to help 

ttStSS- and p r °i ectio v s 

Technical 'literatim.- \rom manufacturers is also 
provided. 

Ch aonte w** disabilities If vou have severely 
S vision vou will probably he unable to 

ix-neff tullv ,rom tht ' course Course and su PP* e ‘ 

pjt-n/jrx materials are not available on tape. 

Special features You will work with reference 
material, tables, data sheets, catalogues and other 
items used bv engineering designers in industry. 
The course requires an ability to make use of and 
integrate the reference material. You will be 
expected to tackle this and to exhibit some of the 
skills ot an engineering designer. 


KM .1 Gphvtert ronti's. (Unils 9-10) H<"v 
p-n junctions can be used lor llw orn'ssioii t*r 
doled,on ol light is illustrated hv ^'ferem o 
the development ol a high perlorm.mu 
oplieal-fibre transmission system lor the u 
phono trunk network. 

H hick 4 Bi|n/or iln'te rnnf iiiliymlion 

(Unils 11 ID rhe operating pnnaples o 

bipolar transistors are explained. 1 hi drsign 
Principles and manufacturing processes ot a 
commercial transistor and a common opera- 
Uonal amplifier are outlined. 

Itlth'k 5 l i.’fif s'f/ivl ilO'iivs mnf YV S, | a <U f?i. l! t 

14 |s) I he mode of operation of held eflcrt 

transistors is explained, but the emphas.s in 
this block is on how enormous numbers 
elements can be combined to form very large 
scale integration' 

Block b New technologies (Unit lb) uses 
three important new topics to tie together 
and revise many of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical principles developed in the previous 
Socks The three topics are: amorphous 
semiconductors; heterojunctions and super- 
lattice structures; gallium arsenide integ 
ration. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites The course• covem 
aspects of electronics, physics, mathematl . 
materials science, and ideally you riioutd have 
some general background ,n each «f *««!“b|ects. 
The minimum requirements are listed belt , 
you wilt find the course much easier it you have 
gone turther in at least one area. 

Electronic* An elementary knowledge of the use 
of diodes, transistors, operational amplifiers, logic 
gates and memories in electronic circuitry. (T283| 
recommended. 


T393 _ 

ELECTRONIC 
MATERIALS AND 
DEVICES 


Mathematics The main topics required are: 
differentiation and integration, trigonometry, log¬ 
arithms and exponentials. Although these are the 
essential topics, it is a considerable advantage it you 
have studied further and have a wide experience ol 
applying maths to phvsical situations. A $ooti pass 
in TM282/ITM281| represents the minimum 
mathematical background, but it is better to have 
taken an additional course such as MST204. 


Third level: half credit 

Although electronic components are 
exploited to undertake a w ide range of tasks, 
there is often little understanding of why the 
black boxes used in electronics display the 
characteristics thev do. To get to the heart of 
this understanding, it is necessary to have a 
well-founded multidisciplinary background 
in physics, materials science and electronics. 
The aim of this course is to show' how these 
three strands interact in the modelling, 
manufacture and operation of some modern 
electronic devices. Since the concepts behind 
this primary aspect of the electronics revolu¬ 
tion are extremely complex and constantly 
changing, the course sets out not to provide 
exhaustive or wide-ranging knowledge but 
to understand the main factors that govern 
the behaviour of individual devices in terms 
of both the underlying physics of materials 
and the need to deal with real materials. 

Content 

Block 1 Resistors, resistivity and wafers 
(Units 1-4) covers the basic physics of elec¬ 
trical conduction in solids, particularly in 
semiconductors. Its end point is the 
characterization of single-crystal wafers, 
which are the basis for a large range of 
manufactured devices. 

Block 2 Semiconductor junctions (Units 
3-8) An explanation of the behaviour of 
simple mathematics of the p-n junction is 
followed by a discussion of the fabrication 
and properties of diodes. There is a short case 
study of the design and manufacture of a 
commercial power diode. 


Pln/sics Element.!rv mechanics, waves, geometric 
optics and basic classical atomic physics are 
assumed to be known. Elementary quantum 
mechanical principles are introduced in the course, 
and it is an advantage if you have some previous 
knowledge of these. S102 or T281 cover the mini¬ 
mum requirements, or S271 would be excellent 
preparation. 

Materials science Only a slight knowledge of 
materials science is assumed, and all the necessary 
topics are taught within the course. 

T393 is a demanding course and you are advised 
not to take it as your first at third level. You should 
take careful note of the recommended prerequisite 
knowledge, and be prepared to tackle conceptually 
difficult models and ideas which are more in line 
with a physics wav of thinking than an electronics 
one. 

Assessment Four TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
IMA. There are also six formative CMAs which 
revise concepts and test the understanding of each 
part of the course before proceeding further. 

Cassettes An E120 video cassette will be 
supplied, on loan, w'hich contains teaching mater¬ 
ial that is assessable and not repeated in print. It is 
recommended that you have easy access to a VHS 
video cassette player. There are also three audio 
cassettes. 

Students with disabilities If you have a severe 
visual handicap you ma\ well find that the intricate 
nature of many of the diagrams and the use of 
video cause difficulties. Course and supplement¬ 
ary materials are not available on tape. 

Set books There are set books which may change 
from year to year. They are part of the course's 
assessment material. You will receive a course 
guide in the first course mailing, giving details of 
the set books. 


case, studies arc ulcontrol system m 

Hu- control ot a satellite Iraik ng 
antenna, and a digital position-cun troll, d 
system (nr an industrial robot. 

Content The course ski.rt. by explaining 
ilternaliw fundamental control si aligns 
•r ,h ( . rise studies are introduced, a 

Iwo ol Inc u n,i,. tr u kine station, 

power station and a satellite tiacku ), 

1 Next it is shown how physical laws .an 

trolled sysem. T'H -^ > w hl)W , h is 

examined n more detail from 

was done in practice, mocki 
experimental results are considered and 
stability of control systems e x plor«. «J. 

s-transform techniques are introduced, 
followed by aspects of root locus. C ontrolk rs 
!md multiloop strategies, compensators and 
disturbances are then considered. 

The third case study is introduced to 
illustrate methods ol modelling smted U> dm 
use ot digital computers, including the use o 
s-transform. The advantages of using dig h. 
computers to solve control problems and the 
effects of using sampled data are diijCusM._. 
as are techniques for designing digital control 

^Youthen carry out a project, using the 
home experiment kit. to design a contn. 
system to meet given requirement. Three 
units' worth of work are allocated to this 
project. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination |T391|. 

Recommended prerequisites J 292 '. 

T235 or |T283|/T202 and TM282, or MSl-04. Ni 
knowledge of control theory or practice is assumed 
and anv mathematical topics used to support the 
material that are not in the recommended prere¬ 
quisite courses are taught as part ot the course. I he 
course assumes familiarity with and the ability to 
manipulate the form of solution ot first- anc 
second-order differential equations, a knowledge 
of Newton's Laws of Motion, an understanding ot 
electricity and terms such as current, voltage, 
resistance, capacitance, and an elementary under¬ 
standing of binary numbers. 


T394 --- 

CONTROL ENGINEERING 

Third level: half credit 

Control theory is used to analyse and design 
systems that are controlled or are to bo 
controlled. The term 'system' can apply in its 
broadest sense; control theories have been 
used in the analysis of sociological, biological 
and economic systems. However, this course 
concentrates on the application of control 


Complementary and related courses T394 is con¬ 
sidered to be an integral part of a degree profile in 
engineering mechanics or electronics. It can also 
form part of a degree profile in systems, computing 
and computers, engineering science or technologi¬ 
cal systems. 

Assessment Four components, (i) three TMAs 
(20%); (ii) project report (10%); (iii) four CMAs 
(20%); (iv) the examination (50%). Substitution 
will be allowed for up to one CMA and one TMA in 
component (i) but not for the project component 
(ii). There is also one formative CMA at the 
beginning of the course. 

Cassettes There is one audio cassette and units 
and assessment will assume that you have access 
to an audio cassette player. 

Home experiment kit This includes a chart 
recorder and a mini-process involving pumps, 
beakers and water, and makes use of a microcom¬ 
puter. The kit, which is an important part of the 
course, may not be taken or sent outside the United 
Kingdom. You will need access to a television set 
for use with the kit. 

Students with disabilities It you have a severe 
visual handicap you will find it difficult to cope 
with the many and sometimes complex figures in 
texts, and to gain much from the kit. Those with 
impaired manual dexterity may have difficulty in 
using the kit and in drawing the several types of 
graph. Course and supplementary materials are 
not available on tape. 

Preparatory reading You may find it helpful to 
look at (T2911 Units 8/9/ 10, which deal with second- 
order systems. 


T401 


TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 

Fourth level: full credit 

Only limited numbers can be accepted Jvr T401. 
Please pay particular attention to the section on 


= 

nolngy Faulty. h-ve been success 

fully introduced in a numb* r >f . ' 

bu/in 1401 you work solely <>"one p 
i ...i,, w(U‘( t vour own inti ri sis. 

The .rims of the course are to give you an 

TK'r'lnuwtedge you have gamed and 
skills you have developed m other tech 

:1;fdy C °inTpenden,,y and develop the 

strict time limit. 

»trstM«3£5 
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orictical ends. It is not expected, however 
that T40I projects should be research prog-cIs 
with the pursuit of knowledge as the ma n 
in lhe way .hat postgraduate research 

ThesTirtclude electronics, materials, engm- 
lenng mechanics, design and system- I. 
should be emphasized that several kinds 
activity can form the basis of a suitable 
project, whether it is concerned "'.th an 
investigation of an organization orsystem 
a design specification for a mechanical or 
electrical component. The important etonent 
in all projects is that you are hiking at a 
particular problem using the knowledge 
gained from previous technology courses 
coupled with vour own experience anc sug- 
gesting how the problem can be tackled In 
other words, the project is an exerctse m 
creative skills. It is no accident that the term 
'design' is frequently used in project pro¬ 
posals. 

No single subject or discipline ha- a mono¬ 
poly of the type of T401 project that can be 
done, and there are no imposed academic 
prerequisites such as a guided course of 
study unless these are felt to be in your best 
interest. As long as the project is academi¬ 
cally acceptable, the only constraints are 
practical ones such as, is there a suitable local 
tutor? Are expensive laboratory facilities 
required (which cannot be provided through 
the co-operation of your your employer or 
tutor)? Is there a suitable internal examined 

Choosing a project There are two ways ot 
doing this. Usually, vou suggest your own 
project topic or area. It you have no topic in 
mind, you should consult the technology 
staff tutor at vour Regional Centre or the 7401 
course manager at Walton Hall: it may be 
possible to offer suggestions for a protect 
based on areas of interest to you. Either w av 
the project proposal is then developed, in 
consultation w ith a prospective tutor into a 
feasible project proposal to be forwarded to 
the course team for approval. 

All project proposals must hav e a techno¬ 
logical content and must lie within the held ot 
topics covered bv the Faculty of Technology. 
They must also be consistent with honours 
degree work at fourth level. In practice these 
stipulations have not proved to be too inhib¬ 
iting, although it mav not be possible to 
proceed to a formal project proposal if vour 
academic background is judged to be 
inappropriate for the suggested area of 
study. 

In order to get the most out of doing the 
project, it must be compatible with vour 
previous studies or experience. It a proposal 
does not show this compatibility it is unlikely 
that a suitable tutor or internal examiner will 
be found. 

It you wish to use T401 as part of a 
submission to the Engineering Council for 
professional recognition and status as a 
chartered engineer you are advised to ask for 
a copy of Recognition Information Leaflet 3.3 
(see Section 1) and seek additional advice 
from the relevant-‘ • •• 
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NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Level and prerequisites Before conditional^ 
registering for T401 you must already have 
obtained credits entitling you to the award of the 
BA degree but must not have exceeded the 
honours credit maximum or be put into a position 
to do so by taking T401. 

The recommended prerequisite tor T401 is at 
least two credits in courses supervised b\ the 
Faculty of Technology. In order to obtain the 
maximum benefit from the technology project, y ou 
are strongly advised to take at least one third-level 
technology course during the y ear in which y ou are 
registering tor T401 (that is in the year before 
doing a project!. For systems projects this would be 
T301 All T401 projects are at fourth level. This has 
a number of implications: 

• The degree of independence and initiative 
expected of vou will bo consistent with a course 
taken at fourth level in an honours degree pro¬ 
gramme 

• Projects will be expected to use knowledge and 
skills gained in other technology courses (or from 
previous educational or work experience), includ¬ 
ing courses at third ley el. 

• ! ou may be advised to pursue a specified course 
or study before starting a T401 project This may 
happen if :t is considered that vou are inadequately 
prepared to embark on the proposed topic to the 
depth and breadth consistent yvith a fourth-level 
honours degree protect 

Conditional registration There are only about 
100 riaces on this course. Students will be selected 
according to the academic acceptability and feasibi¬ 
lity or their protect proposals. It there are more 
acceptable proposals than places those yvho have 
beer m the University longest will be offered 
places first- 

Apriication for T401 takes place from 1 January 
to 31 Starch :**• year before study if you yvish to be 
considered for T401 ,tor 19°21 you should write, 
during this period to the Undergraduate Student 
Office The Open University - . F*0 Box 72, Milton 
ke .-es MK~ nAQ asking for an application form, 
which vou must complete and return to the T401 
course manner re-cnr 31 \iarch 1991. In May 1991 
\ ou must conditionally register for T401, and 
you are advised to give alternative choices in case 
vour application is "not successful. Please remem¬ 
ber to re rum. vour conditional registration form to 
the Undergraduate Student Office, not to the 
Faculty At this stage your project proposal need 
onh- be in outline form, as a tutor yvill be appointed 
to help vou produce a formal proposal. This 
appointment is not a guarantee of acceptance; your 
project must meet the criteria explained in 
Choosing a project’. 

Tuition > ou will have a personal tutor, who will 
already have helped in preparing vour formal 
nrovosai ) ou * ill hear bv October whether your 
proposal has beer, accepted, so that you can meet 
vour tutor ir. November for your Hrst P r ? )ec * 
tutorial ’A e have planned for each student to have 
3t > 2 s* ten hours of tutorial time dunng the year. 

About £20 is available for each project to pay for 
esser.na! items, including library searches. 

Assessment There are no TMAs or CMAs but 
,U»:II «required to present three reports dunng 

:h> Ar*r.iti»l report investigating the project back- 

ESSSSssr 

*. An ntrnm report outlining progress made, 
(submitted in June; 

3 A final written report submitted in Sep 
Th- tinai project 

ber, usually in your Regional Centre 
Resits and repeat. You will nrf normally be 


Students yvith disabilities Because of the wide 
variety of projects and the emphasis on individual 
choice you should have no particular problems 
with T401 it you have been able to take third-level 
technology courses. Course and supplementary 
materials aiv not available on tape. 

Set books There are no set books lor 1401, but 
y ou may need to buy books for vour own project. 


TM222 

THE DIGITAL 
COMPUTER 


Second level; half credit 

List presentation in 1991 
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This course yvill be of interest to all those who 
need to yvork with computers and to whom 
computer skills and understanding are 
necessary. 

Although the course does not assume any 
knowledge of computers or computing, it is 
not it computer awareness course. It is fairly fast 
moving and intensive and goes beyond the intro¬ 
ductory level. 

The computer has an ever-increasing range 
of applications. The course reflects this in its 
choice of illustrative examples and by not 
demanding a specialized background of its 
students (but see Recommended Prerequi¬ 
sites below). 

The course provides an understanding of 
the principles of operation and organization 
of a small digital computer through first¬ 
hand experience with a home computer 
which is lent to you. In particular, the course 
explores the allocation of roles to the hard¬ 
ware and software (that is the components 
and the programs) of a computer. It will also 
enable you to read critically the specialist 
computer literature, including manufac¬ 
turers' specifications, accounts of computer 
applications and claims of new develop¬ 
ments. In terms of practical skills, the course 
introduces a general approach to program 
preparation, and two programming 
guages. It also explains 
computers to other devices, 
and output. 

Content Seven units are related to the 
home computer and include a substantial 
amount of practical yvork. The other units 
deal with digital computers in a general way, 
but describe particular machines as examples 
of the application of general principles. The 
units are as follows; 

1 Presents the computer as a general pur¬ 
pose data-processing tool capable of being 
adapted to particular tasks, 
how data is represented 
computer. 

2 Describes the basic structure of 
computer's processor and main memory. 

3/4 Introduce the Intel 8085 micro¬ 
processor and HEKTOR (the home experi¬ 
ment kit microcomputer), and include the 
first practical work. 

5 Consists of practical pro K rammin S work 
in assembler language. 

6 Explains some principles of PfOg^ con¬ 
struction and describes the facilities offered 
by system software such as the editor < 
assembler for developing programs. 

7/8 Input and output of data. 

9/10 Home-kit related units on input/ 
output operations, with a significant practical 
content. 

11 Introduces some high-level languages. 
A practical unit which develops skills ot 


16 A file containing a collection of articles 
and reviews in the field of interest of the 
course. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Excluded combination jTM221|. 

Recommended prerequisites A knowledge of 
the concepts of current, voltage and resistance. 
Although the following topics will be reviewed in 
the course material, prior knowledge of them 
would be an advantage: the binary number system; 
logic gates and truth tables. 

The depth of knowledge recommended can be 
obtained from the suggested preparatory reading. 

Complementary courses M205, T202 and |T283|. 

Assessment Three components: (i) TMAs 01-04 
(37.5%); (ii) project 05 (12.5%); (iii) the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA but not to the project. 

Broadcasts There are no broadcasts, but you will 
need a television set for use with your home kit. 

Home experiment kit A small microcomputer to 
be used in conjunction with your television set. It is 
used extensively throughout the course, and prac¬ 
tical work will culminate in a project to be assessed 
as a TMA. This kit may not be taken or sent outside 
the United Kingdom. 

Students with disabilities If you have a severe 
visual disability or very limited manual dexterity 
you may have difficulty with the practical work. All 
practical work is carried out at home. 

Preparatory reading Sections 1-3 of M. E. Sloan 
Introduction to Minicomputers and Microcomputers. 
Addison-Wesley; or Sections 8, 9 and 10 of H. 
Jacobowitz and L. Basford Electronic Computers 
Made Simple, W. H. Allen; or the Computer Tribu¬ 
tary of (T101] Living with technology. 


and examines 
digital 

the 
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programming in BASIC 
H A practical project which requires you U, 
create a program to perform a defined him 
Hon! anJ which forms part of the continuous 
assessment for the course. 

14 I /escribes a family of minicomputers (Ihe 
PDf II series) and Ihe peripheral devices 
■ encountered In computer 


is Operating systems how system soft 
ware is used for controlling and commumcat 
ing with computers. 


TM282_ 

MODELLING WITH 
MATHEMATICS: 

AN INTRODUCTION 

Second level: half credit 

Modelling with mathematics is a process bv 
which a problem is simplified so that it can be 
expressed in mathematical terms: a solution 
can then be obtained using mathematical 
techniques and interpreted in the light of the 
simplifications made. TM282 is an introduc¬ 
tory course about this process. It is designed 
for students who, while not wishing to 
pursue the full range of mathematical ideas 
covered in Ml01, nevertheless need a basic- 
understanding of some mathematical 
methods, and of how to apply them, for other 
post-foundation courses in technology or 
science. The course teaches a number ot 
mathematical skills and illustrates their use in 
a modelling context. It also teaches the pro¬ 
cess of formulation of models and the inter¬ 
pretation of the solutions. 

The aims of the course are: 

• To explain the process of mathematical 

• To introduce a number of standard mathe¬ 
matical models. 

• To teach some of the mathematical skills 
including calculus needed in the handling of 
mathematical models and in higher level 
technology courses. 

Content Units 1 and 2 introduce the 
'modelling cycle' and show how *<**** 
applied to systems resulting in both linear 
and non-linear models. Units 3 and 4 tackle' 
basic ideas in trigonometry and the use and 
manipulation of vectors. Units 5 to 8 cover 
methods of differential calculus. I hey show 
how dynamic systems, populations and 
economic situations can he modelled using 
differentiation to handle rates of change. 
Units 9 to 12 cover methods ol integration, 
discussing applications including areas and 
volumes.^Part ofUnit 11 and Units 13tol5are 
on tin 1 important topic of differential equa¬ 
tions which occur in many models in science 
and technology. Unit 16 is a revision unit m 
which many of the topics of the course are 
brought together and used in a case study on 

modelling heat flows. 

Though a high proportion of study time is 


necessarily devoted to acquiring mathe¬ 
matical skills, there is throughout the course 
an emphasis on the modelling process itself, 
which is as intellectually demanding as the 
mathematical techniques. A booklet of 
modelling themes is provided which 
discusses some general areas in which 
mathematical modelling is useful, e.g. popu¬ 
lation modelling and financial modelling, 
and reference is made to these themes at 
various points in the course units. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Excluded combinations (M100J/M101; [MST281] 
MS283; [TM281J. Please read the Advice to Science 
and Technology Students in the Mathematics 
Overview. 

Recommended prerequisites You are expected 
to be familiar with the basic mathematical ideas 
which are taught in both [T101JT102 and |S101)' 
S102. If you have not taken one of these courses, 
you can still take TM282 if you have a basic- 
knowledge of arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
some geometry and trigonometry. A diagnostic 
quiz will be sent to you before the course begins to 
help you to decide whether your present level ot 
mathematics is sufficient. For those who feel that 
they need to brush up their elementary mathema¬ 
tics we recommend Countdown to Mathematics by 
Graham and Sargent (Addison-Wesley) Volumes 1 
and 2. 

Related courses TM282 is a useful introduction to 
the mathematics needed in several second-level 
technology and science courses such asT202, T235. 
(T252), T292. It should not, however, be regarded 
as a substitute for M101 if you intend to take further 
mathematics courses. However, a good pass in 
TM282 is a sufficient prerequisite for MST204, 
which is a course strongly recommended for 
students who wish to follow more mathematical 
technology and science courses (e.g. T32f>, T33I. 
T394). 

Assessment Three components: (i) sevtw I>lAs 
(30%), each 4 V of a standard TMA in length; (ii) tlw 
CMAs (20%); (Hi) the examination (50"..). Substi¬ 
tution will applv for up to two TMAs and one 
CMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programme- 
closely integrated with the written material. The 
aim is to re nforce the modelling aspect of the 
course, and to use animation techniques to 
illustrate the mathematical ideas involved in the 
models introduced. Detailed broadcast notes wo* 
through all the mathematical manipulation «’ mat 
you can become familiar with this before watching 
and revise it afterwards. 

Audio cassettes are also an integral part ot no 
course. They are used to teach many ot the 
mathematical skills in the course. 

Summer school Course bast'd, giving vou con¬ 
siderable practice in both mathematical technique- 
and mathematical modelling of real problem- 
Lectures followed bv example sessions, modelling 
projects and an extensive tutorial programme 
make up most of the week. A mock exam i- 
provided to give you practice in answering ques¬ 
tions under examination conditions. ! ou are not 
assessed on your work at the summer school. 

Students with disabilities Like many mathe¬ 
matical courses which use a lot of diagrams, the 
course may he very difficult if vou have a visual 
handicap. 

Calculator You will need a hand-hold battery 
operated calculator. No particular calculator i- 
recommended but it must perform the operations 

ot +. x.and to six-figure accuracy and have 

the following keys: i, \\ \ x, v. v\ and brackets 
You will need the sine, cosine and tangent func¬ 
tions and their inverses (in With degree's and 
radians) together with logarithms to the base ten 
and natural kigarithms with their inverses 10 and 
o' A memory function is very useful. Calculators 
w hich can plot graphs on their displays will not be 
permitted in the I M282 exam so you are advised 
not to buy this type of calculator 


TM361_ 

GRAPHS, NETWORKS 
AND DESIGN 

Third level: half credit 

What type of code was used by Mariner 9 in 
communicating with Earth? Where do you 
brace a framework to make it rigid’ Flow 
many colours are needed to colour a map so 
that neighbouring countries are differently 







I mitsi? Can vou tile a floor with twelve-. 
a ' an d four-sided shapes? How ean you 
people to jobs for which they are 
Vualified’ How can a manufacturer send his 
product from his factories lo a number ol 
warehouses so that the total transport cost is 
a minimum? 

These are some o! the mam questions 
which will be answered in this problem 
Kised course. The problems studied range 
widely from real ones arising in present day 
technology operational research and the 
physical and social sciences, to puzzles of a 
more recreational nature. Throughout the 
course we try to show the connection 
between seemingly different problems in 
widely different areas, and to describe 
common methods for their solution. 

This interfaculty course is intended for a 
wide audience and should appeal to students 
with a variety of backgrounds (see Prerequi¬ 
sites below). Those who are more mathe¬ 
matically inclined will see how their 
mathematics can be used to solve real prob¬ 
lems, whereas students with a technological 
background will come to appreciate the use 
of a mathematical framework to relate 
different ideas 


Content The material is presented in a 
down-to-earth manner, with an emphasis on 
solving problems and applying algorithms 
rather than on abstract ideas and formal 
proofs. Throughout the course considerable 


emphasis is given to the modelling ol prob 
lems using mathematical ideas, and the 
representation ot these ideas by means ol 
diagrams. In this context, note that the word 
graphs in the course title does not reier lo a 
picture like this: 


but lo a diagram consisting of points joined 
by lines, like this: 



or 



These points correspond to chemical atoms, 
towns on a map, electrical terminals, or 
anything else that can be connected up in 
pairs. 


Some areas covered are: 

Operational research Job assignments, bottle 
necks, activity networks in project planning, 
scheduling, design ol experiments. 

Transport planning amt traffn unit rot 
Mows in networks, choice of optimum route, 
minimizing dangerous crossings at traffic 
intersections. 

C omniunnat ions Synthesis of teleconimuni 
cation networks, design of codes so as to 
reduce errors in communication. 

Structures amt mechanisms Degrees of free 
dom in a structural system, synthesis of 
mechanisms, bracing a frame structure. 
Electrical amt related networks Analysis of 
RCL networks, Kirchhoff's laws, multiport 
networks and control systems. 

The main areas of mathematical interest are: 
Linear graphs and digraphs Trees, Eulerian 
and Hamiltonian graphs, shortest path prob¬ 
lems and critical path analysis, planar graphs 
and maps, the four-colour map problem. 
Netumk flows Flows in capacitated net¬ 
works, max-flow min-cut theorem, trans¬ 
versal theory, assignment problems. 
Enumeration Binomial theorem, various 
methods of counting including the use of 
generating functions, recurrence relations 
and the inclusion-exclusion principle. 

Block designs Design of experiments, coding 


theory, triple systems and the 'schoolgirls 
problem' 

Geometry Tessellations, polyhedra, polv- 
ominoes and tilings. 


NOD S FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Return mended prerequisites t tu* remmmtMidcd 
prerequisites have been kepi as broad possible 
I lie (ourse should he equally a<cessibfe lo students 
who have previously taken mathematics courses 
and those who have taken courses in technology or 
•,< ience, since the main prerequisite is experience 
However, it is strongly recommended ih.it you 
should have had some experience in mathematics 
(as given by, for example, M101, MS2K3, I M2X2, or 
an A level course) and the rquivalent of a full c redit 
,,t second level in mathematics and/or tec hnology 
and/or science Whatever your previous courses, 
you should find plenty to interest you, as long as 
you are willing to go along with the- mterdisciphn- 


Assessment FourTMAs and six CMAs 150%) and 
the examination (50%). Substitution will apply for 
up to one* TMA and one* ( MA. 


Broadcasts and cassettes Sixteen TV program 
mes. Four audio cassettes covering thirteen units 


Students with disabilities The text ",u!d cauv 
difficulty if you have impaired sight, since there is a 
large number of diagrams Substantial use of aude. 
cassettes could cause problems for those with 
impaired hearing. 


U AREA 


OVERVIEW 

'LT or 'University' courses are interdisciplin¬ 
ary or multidisciplinary. They deal with 
subjects of broad and general interest and 
include a wide range of contributory disci¬ 
plines. This enables common themes or 
topics to be examined from various points of 
view, using skills and knowledge derived 
from a number of different academic areas, 
both arts-based and science-based. The 
subjects tackled by U-courses are often 
related closely to everyday experience. 

Two of the U-courses are full credits and 
two are half credits: all are at second level. 
They have no prerequisites (other than a pass 
in any foundation course) and they do not 
assume knowledge of any one discipline. 
Indeed, they are specially designed to inter¬ 
est students with widely different back¬ 
grounds, experiences and academic interests 
and to fit into the degree profiles of a very 
wide range of students. If you wish to follow 
broadly based courses, U-courses will appeal 
as intrinsically interesting areas of study in 
their own right. If you have already com¬ 
pleted a number of specialist courses, U- 
courses may give you new perspectives on 
vour previous studies or help to place them in 
a wider context. If you have just completed a 
foundation course, on the other hand, U- 
courses may offer the opportunity of gaining 
some understanding of unfamiliar disci¬ 
plines before deciding what further courses 
to take at the post-foundation level. 
Although U-courses are not designed as part 
of any particular academic programme, they 
could have a place in a number of coherent 
degree profiles. These are outlined in Table 
II. 

As well as the U-courses themselves, some 
faculty-based courses have also been desig¬ 
nated as 'U-type' courses. These are pro¬ 
duced by faculties or groups of faculties in the 
usual way, and some have a particular 
foundation course (or choice of foundation 
courses) as a recommended prerequisite. 
But, like U-courses proper, they are wide- 
ranging, deal with subjects of general inler- 
esl * an d will be accessible and suited to 
students who have taken courses from a 
number of faculties. U-type courses are 
identified by a footnote in Table I. 

When reading the following course descrip¬ 
tions do not forget to refer back to Sections 
and Tables I, II and III at the beginning 
of this publication. 


Under 'Notes for Prospective Students' dis¬ 
continued courses are identified by square 
brackets; their titles and presentation dates 
are listed in Table III. 


U204 _ 

THIRD WORLD STUDIES 

Second level: full credit 

Last presentation in 1991 

Famine, poverty, under-development, 
population growth and environmental deter¬ 
ioration are matters which arouse our con¬ 
cern about the 'Third World'. In order to 
understand them, it is necessary to acquire 
knowledge about the Third World' and 
frameworks for analysing what happens 
there. Relatively little information about the 
Third World is presented to people living in 
Britain in the normal course of their lives. 
What there is commonly presents over- 
simple, stereotyped or ethnocentric views of 
the 'Third World' and the concept of 'devel¬ 
opment'. 

U204 is an interdisciplinary course which 
tells you what you need to know. It is 
essential for those who want to understand 
the important issues in the modern world. 
Nevertheless, no previous specialist know¬ 
ledge is required. The course will be particu¬ 
larly useful to those teaching or writing about 
Third World countries, and to those who may 
be working there. A textbook on the subject 
calls the course 'far and away the best inte¬ 
grated materials on development . . . every 
school and college should have a set' (Foster- 
Carter, 1985). 

Using a wide variety of learning materials, 
from poetry and fiction to maps and statis 
tics, from writings by development theorists 
and politicians to first hand accounts of 'lives 
of struggle', the course examines four main 
areas: 

• The history of colonialism 

• Production in the Third World 

• The international economy 

• Alternative development strategies. 

The course is organized in two parallel 
strands: there are five blocks of material 
covering the main themes (the four above 
plus an introductory block). The blocks use as 


examples the second 'resource' strand which 
consists of nine multi-media case studies, 
plus the Third World Atlas , literature and 
course reader. The case studies are: 

1 Caribbean sampler and picture pack 

2 The origins of the Nigerian civil war 

3 Health policies in Mozambique 

4 Pastoralism in the Sahel 

5 The green revolution in India 

6 Industrialization and energy in Brazil 

7 Clothing the world: First World markets, 
Third World labour 

8 Migration: the Turkish case (TV only) 

9 Banking on the Fund: the IMF 

Block 1. 'Third World' and 'development’ exam¬ 
ines alternative conceptions of the Third 
World and introduces concepts for analysing 
development. The set book by Gavin Hatch¬ 
ing, Development and Underdevelopment in 
Historical Perspective, is used to set up the 
'orthodox', 'unorthodox' and 'populist' 
views of development and examples are 
drawn from the course anthology, An 
Anthology of African and Caribbean Writing in 
English and the course reader Third World 
Lives of Struggle. 

Block 2 The making of the Third World 
traces the historical and cultural factors 
which have influenced the development of 
the Third World, notably the rise of capit¬ 
alism and the expansion of European control. 
The Third World Atlas developed by the 
course team provides historical maps for this 
section and a series ot short case studies on 
African fiction and film is also used. 

Block 3 Production and producers in the Third 
World examines the diverse industrial and 
agricultural production systems found in the 
I bird World. The first part on production on 
the land uses the case studies on the Sahel 
and India to investigate vvhv agriculture 
remains predominant in the Third World. 

1 he second describes the industrial develop 
ment which is taking place in the thud 
Woi Id, using the case studies on the Brazilian 
car industry and its development and on the 
growth of the textile industry in the export 
processing zones of South East Asia. 

Block 4 The international setting examines 
the Third World in its global context: the 
economic and political relations between it 
and the major economic powers. The block 
considers how the international system limits 
1 bird World countries' choice of national 
development strategy. 


Block 5 Developing or being developed ? looks in 
detail at the organization and practice of 
state- and non-state-led development using 
examples from China, India and Mozambi- 
que. This block was brought up to date for 
1989. 

Project During the study of Blocks 4 and 5 
you will carrv out a project selected from 
Small-scale technology 
Media monitoring 
Literature in education 
Describing conceptions of the Third World 
and possibly 

Trade and employment in Britain and the 
Third World. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Assessment Three components : TV As 
and 08 (37.3%): 00 project OchT i 12 mV or,a th 
the examination (50%). TMAs 01-04 ard TMA ;> 
will each cam 7.5% Substitution w rii apri.v ‘or 
one TMA trom TMAs01-04 put not to the protect or 
TMA 08. TMA 05 is formative 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eighteen TV program¬ 
mes are mostly part of the case stud.es.' F.\e 
90-minute audio cassettes are used to reinforce 
basic concepts, recall television mate:.a. and 
present cultval items. 

Summer -Aool Course based at the L r.i\ ersit\ 
or 1 \n-\' Norwich Speaafcfttatorswillidp 

with project work and there wiii be performances 
by pvvts theatre groups and bands and a<so *uns 
trom the Third World 

Students with disabilities Aithv'i.go ,.nac.c :e 
benefit from all Aspects Students With se\ere 
usual handicaps could still toltow tlx* course 

Sot books H lohnson and ti Bernstein eds. 
hnrdWe'..:. ... v \\V Hememann Education 

books lohn Figueroa wd I c: WZ/Kvcyv of W v;\ 
.Wd Wv.vy . ; . : Ho.nemann Edu¬ 

cation Books c .av m hitching v ed 1 iYtv.’oiwjcu: ana 
Undo,L\w\'p"teutHistone.:: /Yrsjxvmv. Povultsm 

Sembone Ousnune T,v \1c.vi, Orda :vith 

W v- ■■>'>.> ttranslation C Wake) ' Hememann 
Educational Books 
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U205 _ 

H EALTH A ND DISEASE 

Second level: full credit 

The course should appeal to anyone who has 
a broad interest in some ot the important 
contemporary issues in the UK and the rest of 
the world. It draws on current research in 
social sciences medicine history and biology 
and fosters a critical awareness of the many 
different approaches to health matters, from 
the personal subjective experience of being 
ili to the biological and medical view of 
illness and the economic and political aspects 
of health and disease 

Content The course is presented in eight 
books each centred on a particular area of 
stud\ The books vary in length from three to 
six weeks of work 

. Studying hetilth and dtstvsc intro- 
duces research methods in medicine, biology 
and the social sciences, >ou will not be 
expected to become a competent user of these 
methods but you should be able to under- 
-tarsc their scope and limits. Topics include 
chi-va: diagnosis basic methods in demogra¬ 
phy and epideniologx sur\ evs. clinical trials 
and experimental design. 

II Siedtcal bwiedge: doubt arid 
. traces the development of scienti¬ 

fic medicine since the sixteenth century and 
questions the supremao. of medical know- 
edge through three case studies - plague, 
nvsterecterro and hvstena - which illustrate 
the effect of society on health and, conver¬ 
sely the effect of disease on society. 

Bo* III The V»Ith of nations describes the 
predominant patterns of health and disease 
around me world both now and in the past, 
kookina at geographical differences as w’ell as 
ethnic gender and class variation. It then 
evarr :nes patterns or mortality and morbidity 
in the United Kingdom and how these might 
be explained in terms of social and economic 
structures. 

Saak IV The biology of health and disease 
describes the chemistry of living cells and 
progresses to human anatomy and physio¬ 
logy No know ledge of biology is assumed, 
and basic terminology and concepts are 
introduced carefully. The second part 
itnmnrri biological aspects of disease: gene¬ 
tic disorders, degeneration, infections and 
trauma and psychological concomitants of 
disease. 

Bock V Birth to old age: health in transition 
traces factors affecting health from birth to 
oid age. Emphasis is placed on the transi- 
rior.aj points such as birth, puberty, the 
menopause, and death. The book points out 
the interaction of social, economic, biological 
and personal history factors in shaping the 
health of different age groups. 

Bfjok VI Experiencing and explaining disease 
Relates the subjective experience of disease 
to the biological and social explanations that 
have been offered for it, using case studies a 
'minor' disorder: headache; an acute 
emergency: appendicitis; a serious 'physical 
disease of contemporary industrialized coun¬ 
tries; earner, psychiatric disorder and addic¬ 
tion, particularly to opiates. 

Booh VII Coring for health: history and 
diversity considers the development of 
servic es, institutions and occupations within 
health care and wider public polk ies relevant 
to health; ari international comparison of 
contemporary health rare systems; and the 
role of the state in the provision of health 
care. The relationship between forma and 
lay health care is considered, partir ularly the 
role of women as health care providers. 

Book VIII Caring for health dilemmas and 
prospects consider, the* organization and 
management of the NHS; dec is.on-mak.ng at 
national, local and individual levels; how 
innovation and change come about; and how 
they must be evaluated. The focus then 
widens from health care to public polk y and 
strategies for prevention. Coronary heart 
disease and AIDS are a point of discussion. 
The course ends with speculation about the 
future. 


NOTTS FOR PROSPFCTIVF STUDENTS 

Complementary and related courses U205 com¬ 
plements many other courses in the undergrad¬ 
uate programme and it would be misleading to 
single out am in particular. The Tables ot Related 
v ourses indicate appropriate course combinations 
with U205 ranging troni biology to economics, the 
history of ideas, social studies and statistics. 

Assessment Seven TMAs (50%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%) Substitution w ill apply tor up to two 
TMAs f V 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eleven l V programmes 
and eight hours ot audio cassettes The TV pro¬ 
grammes are an important part of the course, and 
about half the audio cassette time is spent on 
further analysis and discussion of these pro¬ 
grammes. 

Set book A specially prepared reader is an 
essential part of the course: N. Black, D. Boswell, 
v Gng S. Murphy and I Popa) (ed$ ) Health end 
Disease a Kinder. Open University Press. 


U206_ 

ENVIRONMENT 


Second level: full credit 

1206 is an inter-facultv course w'hich intro¬ 
duces basic concepts, processes and prob¬ 
lems relating to environment. It spans 
scientific, technological, social scientific and 
philosophical approaches. Students may 
enter the course after doing any of the five 
foundation courses, so we make minimal 
assumptions about knowledge of particular 
content areas, disciplines or study skills. 

The course considers current environ¬ 
mental matters in the UK such as nuclear 
dumping, acid rain, changes in rural and 
urban areas. However, it is not confined to 
the UK or to obvious issues: one of our aims is 
to widen awareness of environmental con¬ 
cerns by identifying less obvious problems in 
the UK and problems in other parts of the 
world and at other times. Much emphasis is 
put on analysis of the causes and ramifications 
of problems and the complex interactions 
between ecological, chemical, and other 
natural processes and economic and political 
processes. You are encouraged to evalua *. ti ? 
advantages and disadvantages of policy pro¬ 
posals to ameliorate or solve environmental 
problems. 

Content The course is designed to show 
both the variety and the interconnections of 
the environment and is presented in four 
books. It ranges over a variety of environ¬ 
mental issues at different times and in 
different places, and stresses the relationship 
between the local and the global, the natural 
and the social and the individual and society. 
In this way you will be able to relate your own 
experience and local environment to the 
wider context. 

Book 1 The biosphere and society First a case 
study of Cumbria is used to illustrate the 
environmental issues to be considered by the 
course and to show the need for a deeper 
understanding of natural and social pro¬ 
cesses. The main one considered in this book 
is the evolution of the biosphere, as physical 
processes and living things interacted over 
geological time. Human societies have had 
considerable effects on the environment over 
many centuries, though modern technology 
fs rapidly increasing them. Finally, it is 
shown that societies have had a variety of 
attitudes to the environment in the past and 
that self consciously environmentalist posi¬ 
tions are relatively recent. 

Book 2 Rural and urban environments: aware 
ness and evaluation The introductory chapter 
analyses human population growth and 
economic growth as a prelude to considera¬ 
tion of rural and urban environments in First 
and Third Worlds. The next three chapters 
consider agricultural systems in terms of 
sustainability and productivity, with more 
detailed < onsideration of temperate agrilmsi 
ness and tropical systems, inc luding p.iddy 
ric c I hen agriculture is related to other uses 
of the- British countryside. The last two 
chapters analyse tin- environmental prob¬ 
lems of First and Third-World cities. 


Book 3 Energy and mineral resources: environ¬ 
mental impacts and policy options The seven 
units in this hook analyse supply and 
demand for energy and mineral resources, 
ranging from availability of resources, 
methods of extraction and consequences of 
processing to consideration of alternative 
methods including mineral recycling and 
renewable energy technologies. Finally 
environmental politics is discussed in rela¬ 
tion to nuclear policy. 

Book 4 Global environmental problems The 
last book tackles the really big issues of today 
and tomorrow the atmosphere and climatic 
change (including the ozone hole and green¬ 
house effect), the oceans and global develop¬ 
ment considering views about how 
societies need to change their priorities if 
they are to reduce damage to environments. 
The last chapter, 'Choosing the future', looks 
at the ways environmental concerns are fed 
in to political and economic decisions 
through scientific research, pressure groups 
and voters' demands, and it is emphasized 
that more needs to be done if society is to 
have a sustainable future. 

The project A small project is an essential 
part of the teaching strategy: it is introduced 
early in the course and developed in parallel 
with the course texts and assignments. Three 
weeks have been allocated for writing it up 
between Books 3 and 4. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Recommended prerequisites Any foundation 
course. 

Complementary and related courses (D202j. 
D205, [D208]. S236. S238.S330. S326.T234. (T24I ]. 
T274, T334. U204. 

Assessment Two components: (i) eight TMAs and 
four CMAs, (50%); (ii) the examination (50% ). Two 
TMAs and two CMAs arc formative (unassessed). 
One formative and two summative TMAs will he 
used for the project. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV programmes 
and two audio cassettes working through some basic- 
skills of literacy, numeracy and scientific termin¬ 
ology. 

Students with disabilities Course and supple¬ 
mentary materials are not available on tape. 


U221_ 

THE CHANGING 
EXPERIENCE OF WOMEN 


Second level: half credit 

Last presentation in 1991 

U221 is an interdisciplinary course which 
concentrates mainly on women in British 
society. It encourages you to reflect on the 
changing experience of women, informs you 
about the position of women in Britain both 
contemporarily and historically, and engages 
you in analysing the situation of women and 
in thinking about the possibilities for change. 

Content The course starts with a general 
introductory unit which examines women’s 
experience, looking at autobiography, the 
press and advertisements. After this it con¬ 
siders biological arguments about women 
and women's sexuality. The next cluster of 
units is concerned with cultural analyses, in 
particular women's writing and represen¬ 
tations of women in women's magazines. 
Then we move to an analysis of how the 
position of women has changed historically, 
and of women in the family and in paid work. 
The last part of the course looks at women 
and various aspects of slate policy economic 
dependence, education and health and at 
violence against women. A concluding unit 
draws together some of the main themes of 
the course, ll considers aspects of the 
women's liberation movements and reflects 
on the possibilities for change. Within the 
limits of ,i half-credit course we have tried to 
give as wide a coverage to as many themes 
and approaches as possible, but throughout 
we have tried to balance the need tor 
thorough enquiry against a realistic assess¬ 
ment of your work load. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Complementary courses U221 is designed to fit 
into the patterns of study of students taking 
courses from any faculty, but it can be seen as 
having particular relevance to A102, [A203], A312, 
[D102|, D103, |D207], D209, [D233], (D355J, E333, 
SD286, T102, (TAD292], [U203j, U204. U205. 

Assessment TMAs 01-04 (50%) ind the examin¬ 
ation (50%). Substitution will apply for up to one 
TMA. 

Broadcasts and cassettes There are eight TV 
programmes and four audio cassettes which 
support and develop the textual content of the 
course. 

Summer school Course based, at which you 
work in groups on three modules based on film 
study, legal processes and sexuality. The school 
also provides an opportunity for you to meet and 
discuss other aspects of the course and its rela¬ 
tionship to your own experience. In 1991 the 
summer school will be held at the University of 
East Anglia at Norwich. 

Preparatory reading You will find it helpful to 
begin reading Daughter of Earth before the course 
starts. The following would also offer a useful 
introduction to the themes of the course: A. OakJev 
Subject Women. Pluto; S. Rowbotham Hidden from 
History. Penguin; S. Rowbotham Woman's Con¬ 
sciousness, Man's World. Penguin; E. Wilson Only 
Half Way to Paradise. Tavistock. 

Set books The course reader, E L. Whitelegg, ft 
at. (eds.) The Changing Experience of Women. Basil 
Blackwell, is required from the beginning of the 
course. There is also a set book for use with the unit 
on Women Writing: A. Smedlev Daughter of Earth. 
Virago; and a pamphlet for use with Unit 13 on 
Education, M. Stanworth Gender and Schooling. 
Hutchinson. 

Study groups We hope tha\ active local studv 
groups will develop and will provide o-p^prtunities 
for students to discuss issues raised in the 


U235 _ 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS: 
INQUIRY, ANALYSIS 
AND DEBATE 


Second level: half credit 

In an era in which both superpowers seem 
com mi ted to furthering, the process of 
nuclear disarmament (as signalled bv the 
signing of the INF treaty in Washington in 
December 1987), the whole question of 
defence and security in the nuclear age has 
acquired renewed importance for us all. 

This course puts contemporary develop¬ 
ments into their historical context, cutting 
through the superficial headlines and reports 
w'hich fill our newspapers and television 
screens to offer a systematic and rigorous 
analysis of the nuclear dilemma which con¬ 
fronts the policy makers of the 1990s. 
Through an interdisciplinary approach, the 
course examines the technological, historical 
political and strategic forces w'hich shape the 
prospects for global security in our nuclear 
age'. 

The course is intended for any student who 
has an interest in the subject and a w illing 
ness to look at as much of the available 
evidence as possible and give serious con¬ 
sideration to a wide range of views on what 
should be done about this dangerous 
situation. The intention is not to teach you 
w'hat to think but rather to help you reach 
your own reasoned judgements in the light of 
the available information. It is an interdisci¬ 
plinary course, providing information and 
skills from such diverse areas as history, 
international relations, philosophy, physics 
and technology. 

Content The course culminates in an 
analysis of policy prescriptions for what can 
or should be done about nuclear weapons. 
The teaching strategy is to provide you with 
analytical skills and objective evidence so 
that vou evaluate different types of policy 
prescriptions; these, representing a variety of 
political points of view, are to be found in the 
course reader. A central objective of the 
course is that, by its conclusion, you should 
be able to compare and analyse diverse 
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prescriptions in an objective and reasoned 
fashion in order to arrive at considered 
judgements about their relative merits 
•nic course is in three parts. The first, two 
units sets the scene and then introduces 
some logical principles which will underlie 
m uch of the later discussion. The second 
part, ten units, provides a selection of scienti¬ 
fic, technological, historical and political 
information which is useful for analysing the 


prescriptions. It includes, for example, some 
scientific quantification of the destructive 
power of nuclear weapons; a technological 
view of nuclear weapons systems; a historical 
study of the nuclear relations between the 
two superpowers; and a political discussion 
of the problem of nuclear proliferation. The 
third part is devoted to the analysis of pre¬ 
scriptions from the reader; unravelling the 
sources of their disagreements and working 


towards a reasoned judgement, based on 
your own value system, about what should 
be done. 


NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Complementary and related courses [A309|, 
|A38I|, (D102J/D103, |D233|, D308, 03)2, |D334|, 
T24I, T244, 1301, fT361J, A281, A3I7, 0209, 0308, 
S27i, |smi], r 102 . 


Assessment Three components; (i) FMAs 01-03 
(37.3%); (ii) TMA 04 (12 3%); (iii) the examination 
(50%). Substitution will apply for one TMA in 
component (i), but not for TMA 04. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight television, eight 
radio programmes and two audio cassettes. 

Set books F. 1 lolroyd (ed.) Thinking nhout Nuclear 
Weapons Analyses ami Prescriptions, Croom Helm 
(course reader) 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 




OVERVIEW 

The University has made an increasing con¬ 
tribution in the health and social welfare field 
since 1973 and the Health and Social Welfare 
Department is one of its fastest growing 
areas. The Department is part of the Institute 
for Health, Welfare and Community Edu¬ 
cation which was established in September 
1988, and now offers courses and free¬ 
standing study materials in four broad areas 
of health and personal social services: ageing, 
disability, health studies and nursing, child¬ 
ren and young people and the family. 

The courses are developed from a strong 
base of multidisciplinary research and 
academic knowledge and are suitable both 
for students who have a purely academic 
interest in the area and for those with profes¬ 
sional interests, whether they work in the 
statutory, voluntary or private sectors. 

•y\>< Department's academic plan has been 
designed to provide a series of learning 
ladders ranging from introductory study 
packs and short courses, available in the 
associate student programme (see Section 5), 
to undergraduate courses, diploma program¬ 
mes, taught master's and research degrees. 

In June 1989 plans were approved for a 
new Diploma in Health and Social Welfare. 
Although you cannot register for the diploma 
until 1992, you can begin taking courses 
which will eventually count towards it. The 
first of the new courses offered by the 
Apartment, K254 Working with children and 
young people, is presented for the first time in 
1990. As well as being one of the first courses 
in the forthcoming diploma, it is also part of 
the Advanced Diploma in Special Needs in 
Education produced by the School of Edu¬ 
cation (see page 33). 

The Diploma in Health and Social Welfare 
will consist of a compulsory core of courses 
and project work constituting one full-credit 
equivalent, and another full credit selected 
from relevant courses elsewhere in the Uni¬ 
versity, including the undergraduate pro¬ 
gramme. Although the list of acceptable 
courses has not been decided, it has already 
been agreed that D211 Social problems and 
social welfare and U205 Health and disease will 
both count towards the diploma. 

As well as the Diploma in Health and Social 
Welfare, current plans in the Department 
include the development of selected 
specialist routes which may become diplo¬ 
mas in their own right. This programme will 
offer a variety of qualifications to meet the 


needs of those who work in health and social 
care or who are interested in the subject for 
other reasons. 

If you would like to be kept informed about 
the latest developments in this area, and 
indeed, about other courses and materials 
produced by the Department, please ask the 
Information Officer in the Department (tel. 
0908 653743) to put your name on our mailing 
list. 

When reading the following course descrip¬ 
tion do not forget to refer back to Sections 1-3 
and Tables I, II and III at the beginning of 
this publication. 


K254 _ 

WORKING WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Second level: half credit 

This course is designed to increase your 
understanding of children and young 
people, of their experiences as they grow up 
and the difficulties many of them face in a 
society characterized by conflicting values 
and an unequal distribution of power and 
resources. The course is primarily for those 
actively involved in care work with children 
and young people, such as residential care 
staff, social workers and foster-parents, but it 
will be suitable for people interested in 
exploring the important issues and current 
practice in this field. 

K254 is a Part A course in the Advanced 
Diploma in Special Needs in Education. 

Content 

Prologue Orienting ourselves introduces the 
main themes of the course; social and person¬ 
al construction of reality; power and power 
relationships; internal and external 
resources; a model for describing and 
analysing social work and social care practice 
in relation to children and young people. 
Workbook One Identity and role Part one 
examines the importance of identity and 
theories of identity development. Part two 
looks at problems that can arise when 
identity is spoiled by stigmatization, disrup¬ 
ted by role confusion and conflict, or is not 
satisfactorily achieved. The relationship 
between identity problems and low self¬ 


esteem is explored and implications for work 
with children and young people are drawn 
out. 

Workbook Two Growth points Part one exam¬ 
ines the nature and importance of transitions 
in the process of development and considers 
the different views of development offered 
by psychoanalysis, cognitive developmental 
theory and systems theory before looking at 
the life-cycle transitions common to all, such 
as early separation experiences, starting 
school and leaving home. Part two turns to 
consideration of life crises, their potential for 
stress and their effect on individuals. It 
provides models of coping and intervening in 
crisis situations and relates these to work 
with children and young people. 

Workbook Three Social deprivation Part one 
begins by exploring the meaning of poverty 
and what it feels like to be poor in an affluent 
society like Britain. Different explanations of 
the existence of poverty are then contrasted.* 
Part two relates poverty to the social and 
personal problems that bring people into 
contact with social work agencies and 
explores the implications for practice in rela¬ 
tion to children and young people, using 
family centre work as an example. 
Workbook Four Children with special needs 
starts from the premise that disabled or 
handicapped children are children first and 
have the right to as normal a life as possible. 
Models of disability are discussed and 
different types of mental and physical 
impairment are described together with the 
implications for services and support. The 
workbook is illustrated with short case stu¬ 
dies which are used to challenge attitudes 
and practice in relation to children with 
special needs and their families. 

Workbook Five Deviance: rule breaking and law 
breaking Part one considers theories of 
deviance and how it is socially constructed 
and looks at some examples of young 
people's rule-breaking behaviour. It then 
considers how adults, particularly those in 
caring roles, can best respond to the chal¬ 
lenges such behaviour presents. Part two 
looks at juvenile crime and explores the 
juvenile justice system in some detail, with 
special consideration given to ways of 
working with young offenders. 

Workbook Six Prejudice and abuse Part one 
examines the prevalence and effects of racism 
and sexism in our society and considers how 
social workers and others can help combat 
these effects and help children and young 


people develop positive images of them¬ 

selves. Part two is about child abuse, its 
definition and competing explanations; and 
the professional roles of care-workers in 
recognizing and reporting suspicions or 
allegations, and in caring for children and 
young people who have been abused or 
working with their families. 

Workbook Seven Partnership explores what is 
meant by partnership and the extent to which 
it is possible for adults in general, and social 
workers in particular, to work in partnership 
with children and clients. The implications of 
the 'empowerment' of children are drawn 
out. 

NOTES FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
Recommended prerequisites None. 

Complementary and related courses This course 
extends the work of D102 (which provides a 
general social science background to fC54>. K234 :s 
also complementary to D211 in that it follows up 
some of the child-care issues raised, and E206 m 
that it explores in depth related aspects of child 
development. 

Broadcast and cassettes There are no broadcast 
TV or radio programmes. Instead there are 
thirty-minute returnable video cassettes and six 
hours of audio cassettes. The audio visual mater¬ 
ials work with the course texts to stimulate discuss- 
ion of practical matters bv illustrating skids and 
methods used in work with children and 
people. The video settings include a children's 
resource centre, a family centre, a special school 
an intermediate treatment centre and a children s 
home. 


Assessment Three components: (it TMAs 01 J3 
(30%); (ii) TMA 04. a project (20% ui;> the 
examination (50°,.). TMA 02 is not used ror assess¬ 
ment. Alternative TMAs will be available to meet 
the needs of students with disabilities or studvinc 
in restricted conditions. 


Set books There are two set books prov ided 
with the course units: S. Morgan and P. R.ghtor 
(1989) Child Care: Concerns and Conflicts Hodder 
and Stoughton; B. kahan (1989) Child Corn \.so - 
Policy and Practice Hodder and Stoughton i ou will 
also receive a law handbook setting our the law 
relating to children and \oung people and an 
Aids to Practice’ tokier describing methods arc. 
skills used in social work and social care 


experience ot child development work we recom¬ 
mend as preparatory reading k Svlviaandl Luo: 
(1982) Child Dexsiovnicnt: a firs: Com sc 
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SECTION 4: DESCRIPTIONS OF 1992 UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


In this section are descriptions of the under¬ 
graduate courses w hich we hope will bo 
available for the first time in 1^2. This 
section should be used only as a guide as the 
detailed programme for 1^2 has not vet been 
finally decided. The Universitv reserves the 
right to withdraw or defer courses and more 
courses mav be added. Similarly then' may 
be some alterations to the details. 

From 1°92 some course codes will include a 
double letter e.g. A A 301 The second letter 
still represents the same faculty, we have to 
adopt this coding when all a faculty s single¬ 
letter alphanumeric combinations have been 
used 


1992 courses 


AA301 

EH2c* 

SD20b 

AS283 

EM236 

T223 

D212 

M372 

T23o 

D213 

M431 

T2M 

E242 

S365 

U207 

ED356 


U20S 


AA301_ 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ARTS 


Third level: full credit 


This is a course about the philosophy of the 
cream e arts such as music, painting, 
poetry and drama and examples will be 
dra'A r. rrom these and other arts as appro- 
rriate. N .ou need no special knowledge or 
expertise in the arts in order to take this 
course. 

The mam aims of the course are: 

• To introduce fundamental problems in the 
philosophy of the arts: the nature of works of 
art. the appreciation and evaluation of them, 
and their function at both the personal and 
soda! levels. 

• To equip vou with the skUls you need for a 
philosophical understanding of these prob¬ 
lems, and for discussion of them in a philo¬ 
sophical way. 

• To acquaint vou with contributions made 
to this subject bv great thinkers of the past as 

ell as the recent literature, including such 
writers as Plato, Aristotle, Hume, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Tolstoy, Collingwood, Witt¬ 
genstein, Gombrich and Derrida. 


Content 

1 What is art 7 The first part of the course will 
look at the history of the concept and recent 
attempts to define it. If no definitions can be 
found, are there any limits to what may count 
as a work of art? The 'ontology' (mode of 
existence) of art will be discussed. For 
example, does a musical composition exist in 
the form of a manuscript, a set of perform¬ 
ances or something else? What are the prob¬ 
lems of authentic' performance of old music. 
How should we evaluate takes and forgeries 
of paintings? This part of the course w.ll end 
with an examination of the concepts o 

beauty, form and other qualities that arc 
characteristic of art. 

2 Art and feelmx Some th.nk.-rs have 
defined art in terms of a spe. tal aesthetic 
expenen. e' or 'aesthete all,.tide on the part 
Of the listener/viewer/reader. Can such an 
experience or attitude be described or 
defined? According to another influent , 
theory, art is essentially an expression^f the 
emotional state- of its < reator. Should music, 
in particular, be regarded as a kind of Ian 
guage of the emotions'? 

1 Art and the external world I>oes art 'imitate 
nature'? How would this apply to the 
different arts? Can we appeal to an innoc ent 
eye' to set the standard for visual arts? Can 
literature educate us about the human condi¬ 
tion? Are sex and violence justified on te evn 
sion it that is how things really are? Whatis or 
should be the function of art in society. What 
are the justifications for subsidizing some art 
with public money while preventing other 


art tor example pornography, by 
censorship? 

4 Interpretation and evaluation Are there any 
general criteria for the evaluation of works of 
art and, it not, is it purely a matter of personal 
taste beyond the scope ot reason? Should 
works of art be interpreted and evaluated 
solely by reference to what is there in the 
work? Or is it up to the author to decide what 
the work means? Continental aesthetics: 
structuralism, post-structuralism and Marx¬ 
ism. Differences between French and Anglo- 
American aesthetics, with Snussurian 
linguistics as a common starting point. The 
Marxist tradition, both Western and Soviet. 
Is it justifiable to reduce aesthetics to a 
subdivision of politics? 

Recommended prerequisite A102. 

Complementary and related courses A310, 
A311, A319, A403. 

Assessment Eight TMAs and the examination. 
One TMA will be formative and one substitutable. 


two readers, one of contemporary docu¬ 
ment^. the other consisting of interpretative 
essays by historians. We hope to provide 
both of those as part of the course material. 

Recommended prerequisites Although there 
will be no formal prerequisites, either A102, S102 
or 1102 would be a good approach to the course. If 
you have studied A204 or A205 you should find 
that they complement AS283. if you have been 
studying mainly scientific courses, you should also 
find AS283 a very useful course. 

Excluded combination |AMST283j. 

broadcasts and cassettes Eight television pro¬ 
grammes are planned, to provide evocative visual 
evidence for important centres of scientific devel¬ 
opment in various European settings. Two audio 
cassettes are planned to explain aspects of some of 
the more difficult material. 

D212_ 

RUNNING THE 
COUNTRY 


Cassettes Five 1'/ 2 -hour audio cassettes. 


Second level: full credit 


Residential school Course based 

Set books There will be two course readers, one 
of which will be provided as part of the course 
material. 

AS283 _ 

THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC 
EUROPE 1500-1800 


Second level: half credit 

This course has been designed to interest 
students from all types of background. Its 
aim is to tackle a fundamental problem of the 
modern world: why did modern science 
develop only in Europe? And why in some 
parts of Europe rather than in others? It is 
well established that Europe experienced a 
scientific revolution in the seventeenth 
century but the wider questions of why this 
happened, when, and where it did, have 
generally been swept under the carpet. You 
will have an opportunity to look at these 
questions. 

You will not need a knowledge of science: 
the 'S' in the course code simply means that 
we believe it will also be of interest to 
students taking science courses. Similarly, 
the A' in the title indicates that those who 
follow arts courses will find this course 
complementary to their studies and will have 
no difficulty in coping with the material. Any 
technicalities will be fully explained. 

Comparison and contrast will be important 
features of the course. There will be some 
comparisons between Europe, China and the 
lands of Islam, to consider what was common 
and what was peculiar in the prevailing 
conditions in these very different societies, 
and to judge whether this led to differences 
in scientific development. 1 lowever, most of 
the course will investigate similarities and 
differences among the countries ot Europe. 

Afu-r a broad introductory survey ot 
( hinese science, Arabic science and the roots 
Of European science, the course will concen¬ 
trate on C opernirus in Poland and tin- spread 
of his challenging astronomical theory 
through Europe; on the conditions m Italy 
whit h stimulated Galileo's work and also led 
to his arrest and trial by the Inquisition; the 
distinctive environment of Portuguese am 
Spanish science at this time; the develop¬ 
ments m the German slates, the surge of 
French science and the explosion of 
seventeenth century English science, the 
reasons lor the spread of Nevvtonianism; and 
the Scottish enlightenment. We will also look 
.it the- peripheral /ones rarely discussed in 
this context: Sweden, Russia anil the 
Balkans. Finally, conclusions based on these 
analytical studies will he drawn. 

reaching will be- through a course book o 
sixteen chapters and a closely associated 
study guide. This will he supplemented bv 


This course will examine the British institu¬ 
tions and organizations through which col¬ 
lective social activity is co-ordinated and 
implemented. It will also consider the 
increasing importance of Europe and the 
world for British institutions and organi¬ 
zations as the year 2000 approaches. 

The course will draw heavily on the 
government, economics and sociology disci¬ 
plines, although other disciplines within the 
social sciences will also make an important 
contribution. It is designed for students who 
have recently completed a foundation course 
and will therefore place a considerable 
emphasis on the progressive development of 
study skills throughout the year. Running the 
country could profitably be combined with 
many other courses at second and third level. 
Other interdisciplinary courses and courses 
in the government, economics, sociology and 
geography disciplines would be particularly 
appropriate. 

Broadly, the course will help you to under¬ 
stand how some important British industries, 
services and institutions, both public and 
private, are organized and run. Using a 
number of case studies, such as the health 
service, the motor industry and the provision 
of financial services, the course will examine 
their structure, how they arc organized and 
how much they have changed in recent 
decades. There will also be a survey of British 
political, economic and social history since 
the end of the Second World War which will 
establish the broad context for the industries 
and institutions to be examined in some 
detail in the course. Theoretical material, 
particularly on the nature of markets and on 
bureaucratic and managerial hierarchies, will 
also be introduced. 


Recommended prerequisite A102 or 1)102. 


Complementary and 

(1)2071, | D2081, D209, 
D312, D314, D345. 


related courses D205, 
D210, 0211. D213, D308. 


Assessment Eight TMAs (50*:..) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). There will also be six formative C M As 


Broadcasts and cassettes Television program¬ 
mes. radio programmes and audio cassettes 

Set books there will be one reader and one set 
book. 


D213_ 

UNDERSTANDING 
MODERN SOCIETIES 

Second level: full credit 

1)213 is a wide-ranging introduction to socio¬ 
logy which analyses the historical formation, 
contemporary character and future trends of 
modern industrial society. It is interdiscipli¬ 


nary, going beyond the traditional bounda¬ 
ries of sociology and using insights from 
politics, geography and economics to give a 
comprehensive picture of the institutions 
and processes of contemporary social life. It 
is historical: it traces the origins of capitalism, 
individualism, the nation-state and the 
global market, and it assesses the continuing 
relevance of the classic nineteenth-century 
theorists who can be said to have founded 
'the science of society'. And it is comparative, 
examining liberal democracy and socialist 
states and assessing the influence of the 
West on the Third World. There will be units 
on everyday social life and institutions - the 
family, education, religion, health, the 
workplace, consumerism, modem cities, the 
media- and others on the forces now 
changing contemporary society: the globali¬ 
zation of production, deindustrialization and 
the growth of the service classes, information 
technology, and new political and social 
movements such as feminism and the 
'greens'. 

D213 develops many of the themes, ideas 
and skills of D103, the social sciences founda¬ 
tion course. It introduces much original 
material in the shape of classic texts and 
articles, and makes imaginative use of televi¬ 
sion, radio and video. There will be eight 
TMAs; there are no special problems for 
disabled students. It is suitable for students 
who have already taken one or more social 
science courses, or who have some back¬ 
ground in history; and it \&, essential if you 
wish to take further courses in sociology and 
related areas. If you are studying scit^, 
technology or mathematics and are con¬ 
sidering taking a social science course to 
broaden your degree, you will enjoy D213 
and will gain from it a better understanding 
of yourself and society. 

Excluded combination D207. 

Complementary and related courses D2.08 
D209, D211, D212, D308, D312, D314, DE325, 
DE354, U204, U205, U221. 


E242 _ 

LEARNING FOR ALL 


Second level: half credit 

The aim of the course is to increase your 
knowledge and understanding of the educ¬ 
ation, lives and perspectives of pupils and 
students who experience difficulties in learn¬ 
ing or have disabilities, and of those who care 
for and educate them. Included in this are the 
pupils' families, communities, teachers and 
other related professionals. The course will 
look at the nature and origins of the systems 
of education concerned with failure, disaffec¬ 
tion and disability and the roles they play 
within mainstream education. It will con¬ 
sider the means by which pupils with diffi¬ 
culties can participate more tullv in primary 
and secondary schools. You will be asked to 
evaluate policies, teaching approaches, vour 
own understanding of education and the 
difficulties pupils encounter as well as the 
different means of supporting pupils in 
schools. 

The course will be divided into three main 
sections. The first will help vou to under 
stand how pupils and teachers see things In- 
looking at education from the insider s point 
of view The second section will be about 
teaching and learning. It will examine the 
origins of learning difficulties, the nature and 
causes of disaffection and disruption, the 
effect ot disability on pupils’ learning experi¬ 
ences and the nature justification and effects 
o! responses to learning difficulties, disaffec 
lion and disability in mainstream and special 
schools I he third section will examine cur 
rent policy towards the education of pupils 
who have learning difficulties and its links to 
mainstream education policy. I he power of 
various groups, including people with dis- 




















parents, professionals and politi¬ 
cs. will ** an im P ortanl theme 

Excluded con binaHon E241 

That* * assessment compon- 
*****,., T MA 01. a formative half TMA, not 
(ii) TMAs 02 and 04 (15°.. each); (iii) 
03 and 05, mini-projects (13".. each), 
and (iv) ,ht> examination (40%) with a thresh¬ 
old of 40% 


Broadcasts and cassettes Eight TV pro¬ 
gramme*' and four one-hour audio cassettes. 


ED356 -- 

RACE, EDUCATION AND 
SOCIETY 


Third level: half credit 

ED356 attempts to balance the broad intellec¬ 
tual demands of a third-level course with the 
particular needs of professionals in the field 
of education. It will draw out underlying 
theoretical and contextual themes and relate 
them to policy and practice. It will analyse the 
relationship between racial inequalities and 
other types of social division in education, 
such as those based on class and gender, and 
the relationship between racial inequalities in 
education and in other areas of social life, 
especially employment and social welfare. 

Content The course will be in three parts, in 
the form of guided readings. There will also 
be a course introduction and conclusion. 

The ci» J,>1 ' introduction will provide a critical 
S u<vey of notions of race and racism. It will 
also discuss questions of racism and edu¬ 
cation in relation to wider debates about the 
political, economic and cultural context of 
education. 

Part 1 Racism in education will analyse 
national, local, and school-level policies and 
processes of change in the area of multicult¬ 
ural and anti-racist education. It will discuss 
the assumptions and approaches of different 
agents in the policy process; accounts of 
community involvement; assessments of 
™hat has been achieved; and the scope of 
personal professional and institutional 
change. 

Part 2 Culture, identity and difference will 
look at questions about the content of 
schooling in the light of the presence of black 
minorities, and the changing forms of major¬ 
ity and minority cultural identities. 

Part 3 Racism, inequality and education will give 
an introduction to the issue of racial 
inequality in British society. It will identify 
the main forms of racial inequality in edu¬ 
cation and set them in the context of racial 
inequalities in other types of institution, 
especially in the spheres of employment, 
youth training, welfare and the law. 

The course conclusion will review the main 
themes of the course and draw out their 
significance for an assessment of the possi¬ 
bilities and limits of educational attempts to 
challenge racism. 

Although Asian and Afro-Caribbean 
minority communities will be the main point 
of reference, comparisons will be made to the 
position of other ethnic minorities. The 
course will also discuss the formation of the 
dominant white culture, and the values and 
assumptions which have informed important 
educational developments. 

Excluded combination (E354], 

Complementary and related courses A228, 
[D202], [D207], D211, D314, DE354, E208, E241, 
E271, U204, U221. 

Assessment Four TMAs. 

Broadcasts and cassettes Eight television pro¬ 
grammes and four audio cassettes. 

Set books There will be three course readers, one 
of which we intend to provide as part of the course 
material. There will also be a set book, B. Troyna 
ledg ^ 1987 ^ Ranfl/ Inec l ualit y in Education; Rout- 


EH266 --- 

LEARNING THROUGH 
LIFE: EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING BEYOND 
SCHOOL 

Second level: half credit 

This course will bo available to both under¬ 
graduate and associate students. There are 
no recommended prerequisites. Some of the 
assignments (likely to include a project 
designed by you) will enable you, if you are a 
practitioner in the field, to make use of work 
experience. But experience is not required 
and the course will be accessible to anyone. 
Your own approach to learning will be given 
priority in the course materials and study 
time. There will be activities, supported by 
cassette and television interviews, designed 
to increase awareness of learning styles and 
behaviours, how these differ, and whether 
learners can take action to improve the 
effectiveness with which they learn. 

The course will develop your understand¬ 
ing of the experience of learners over the age 
of 16, and of the social processes which shape 
that learning in different contexts. Some of 
the main developments in this area will be 
analysed as case studies: the Training and 
Enterprise Councils, National Vocational 
Qualifications, Adult Basic Education, Open 
Learning Centres, credit transfer, access 
courses, women returning to learning, com¬ 
munity schools and selected examples of 
provision in further education colleges and 
higher education. There will be comparison 
between the UK, the EC and other European 
approaches in this field, reflecting the enor¬ 
mous changes under way in Europe which 
will influence UK provision during the 1990s. 

For those who wish to continue their 
studies in these areas, EH266 is one of the 
prerequisite courses in the Diploma in Post- 
compulsory Education (see page 33) which 
also counts for one full credit in the MA in 
Education. 


EM236 _ 

TEACHING FOR 
ATTAINMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS 


Second level: half credit 

EM236 is intended for students who are 
directly concerned with the mathematical 
education of children between the ages of 5 
and 16. It is likely that many will be practising 
teachers, but others with regular and fre¬ 
quent access to children in that age range will 
also be able to take the course. The main aim 
will be to support effective and continuous 
professional development in mathematics 
education as national curriculum and assess¬ 
ment requirements are implemented 
throughout the 1990s. 

In more detail, the course should enable 
you to: 

• Explore the characteristics of mathematical 
thinking. 

• Study the development of important 
mathematical ideas in schoolchildren. 

• Support approaches to teaching mathema¬ 
tics which will build on children's existing 
knowledge and understanding. 

The course will provide a variety of study 
materials through which to examine the 
processes of teaching and learning mathema¬ 
tics. An important starting point will be your 
own experience of the classroom. You will be 
asked to initiate and observe mathematical 
activities with children and, with the aid of 
text, video and audio materials, to reflect on 
and analyse them. From these very practical 
beginnings the course will identify and con¬ 
sider the issues which are most likely to affect 
the work of primary and secondary teachers 
of mathematics in the 1990s. 

We will examine those aspects of mathe¬ 
matics which make it distinctive, and which 
can also make it challenging or frightening to 
some learners, and go on to look at the 
variety of roles played by learners and 
teachers in the classroom. A particular 
emphasis will be the management of con¬ 


trolled change in the mathematics classroom: 
we will consider forms of classroom organi¬ 
zation and management which enable 
teachers to offer rich and challenging activi¬ 
ties while maintaining awareness of individ¬ 
uals' mathematical progress. 

The tension between the problems of 
maintaining a detailed curriculum and those 
of adapting the presentation of il in the light 
of pupils' individual needs will be explored 
and the course will offer you practical help in 
this area. 


Excluded combinations |EM235|. 


Complementary and related courses HM236 will 
complement MI-234 Using mathematical llimkmg 
and these two courses together will form the 
standard version of Part A of the Advanced 
Diploma in Mathematics Education in the assoc mu? 


Assessment There will be tutor-marked assign- 
ments. based on study of the course materials and 
on analysis of mathematical activities earned out 
with children, and an examination. 


Cassettes There will be returnable video cassettes 
and you will need access to a VHb machine from 
time to time. Some tutorials may be based on video 
excerpts. There are audio tapes associated with 
each of the main sections of the course. 


Computing The use of computers and calculators 
in teaching mathematics will be an important 
theme of the course and we assume that you will 
have access to these in your classroom, as is 
required by the national curriculum. 


Students with disabilities If you have a visual 
handicap you may have difficulty with the video 
material. Please ask the Office for Students with 
Disabilities for further guidance. 


M372- 

NUMERICAL METHODS 
AND APPLICATIONS 

Third level: half credit 

This course will teach both the theory and the 
practical application of numerical methods 
used to solve ordinary and partial differential 
equations. It will be a sister course to M371 
and, like M371, wil make extensive use of 
teaching and applications software on a 
home computer. 

Content The course is divided into four 
blocks with three theoretical units in each 
block. A quarter of the study time is devoted 
to practical work on the home computer. 
Throughout the course the theory will be 
prompted by practical examples and case 
studies. 

Block I outlines numerical methods of linear 
interpolation, using polynomials and piece- 
wise polynomials, and of integration. These 
methods are fundamental to those used in 
the rest of the course. 

Block II covers some of the methods used in 
solving initial value problems in ordinary 
differential equations and in systems of 
differential equations. The intention is to 
enable you to use commercial software sensi¬ 
bly and with insight. 

Block III Boundary value problems in ordi¬ 
nary and partial differential equations are 
solved using finite difference methods. The 
emphasis will be on the study of a small 
number of equations in depth. 

Block IV The finite element method is intro¬ 
duced and applied to elliptic and parabolic 
partial differential equations. 

Recommended prerequisite MST204 

Complementary and related courses M371 

Assessment Four TMAs (30%) and the examin¬ 
ation (50%). 

Cassettes Four 60-minute audio cassettes. 

Computing You must have regular and easy 
access to a computer that meets the University's 
home computing policy specification (see page 4). 

Students with disabilities If you have impaired 
vision or limited manual dexterity you may have 
difficulty with the computing. 

Special features You will need a scientific calcu¬ 
lator (preferably programmable). 


M431__ 

THE LEBESGUE 
INTEG RAL 

Fourth level: half credit 

This course will present the theory of the 
l.ebesgue integral on R and R k at a fairly 
elementary level. The l.ebesgue integral is 
more general than the Riemann integral, 
discussed in previous mathematics courses 
such as M203, with which you are assumed l<> 
be familiar II is a basic tool, for example in 
probability theory (measure theory), applied 
mathematics (Fourier series) and physics 
(where a rigorous treatment of quantum 
mechanics relies heavily on the concepts of 
Hilbert space and square integrable func 
lions). Some basic ideas of measure (Ix'bes 
gue measure, length, area, volume) are 
discussed in M43I, as well as applications to 
Fourier series and Hilbert spaces. 

Content I he course is based on Alan). Weir 
Ix’lwsgue Integration and Measure (paperback 
edition, Cambridge University Press), with¬ 
out which it will not make sense. The units 

are; 

1 The Real Numbers 

2 The Riemann Integral 

3 Step Functions 

4 The Lebesgue Integral on R 

5 Definite and Indefinite Integrals 

6 The Lebesgue Integral on R 

7 Fubini's Theorem 

8 The Monotone Convergence Theorem 

9 The Dominated Convergence Theorem 

10 Lebesgue Measure 

11 Convergence and Normed Spaces 

12 Hilbert Space 

13 Fourier Series 

Excluded combination M33I 

Recommended prerequisites A sound know¬ 
ledge of differential and integral calculus and some 
previous experience of the real number system are 
recommended. Such knowledge is tibtainable 
from, for example, M101 and M203. A certain 
mathematical maturity would also be useful, the 
third-level course M332 Ctmipiex auaivst< w-oukl 
provide this. 

Complementary and related courses None. 

Assessment Four TMA- and the examination. 
TMA 01 covers Units 1-3. TMA 02 Units 4-tv TMA 
03 Units 7-10 and TMA 04 Units 11-13. 

Cassettes There will be audio and \ :deo ca>-*et- 
tes, so you will need access to both audio and video 
cassette players. 

Set book You will have to buy the set hy% A |. 

Weir Lebesgue Integrate 

University Press, paperback edition 


S365 _ 

EVOLUTION: AN 
INTERDISCIPLINARY 
INTRODUCTION 
(provisional title) 

Third level: half credit 

This interdisciplinary course is being written 
by members of both the Biology and the Earth 
Sciences Departments. It will provide a good 
general introduction to both the biological 
and the palaeontological aspects of evolu¬ 
tion, and so will be particularly rewarding to 
students who have an interest in biology 
and/or the Earth sciences. 

Many of the aims of this course are similar 
to those of its predecessor, S3o4, but the 
contents have been brought up to date and 
reorganized. More particularly, we intend to 
show how small genetic changes within 
populations (microevolution) can occur; how 
these can lead to genetic differences between 
populations; how new species can arise; how- 
variation in the rates of speciation and of 
extinction can lead to the large-scale evolu¬ 
tionary patterns (macroevolution) observed; 
and how all these help to explain particular 
episodes of evolutionary history and also to 
predict certain aspects of future evolution. 
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The course will also give you some of the 
skills appropriate to intending students of 
evolution, including expressing models of 
evolutionary change in qualitative and, 
where appropriate, mathematical form, and 
testing these models with observed data; 
planning and carrying out practical investi¬ 
gations into the evolution of living and fossil 
organisms and analysing the significance of 
the results; and synthesizing and writing up 
the results of practical studies and studies of 
the literature of evolutionarv phenomena, 
integrating biological and geological 
information as appropriate. 

Content 

Block 1 Introduction (1 unit equivalent) is a 
brief introduction to the subject and the 
course. 

Block 2 Micwevolution (4 1 ; unit equival¬ 
ents) investigates how genetic changes 
within populations can occur, and some of 
the material here will provide the basis for a 
project. 

Block 3 The origin of species (2 unit 
equivalents) looks at biological models of 
speciation and how these compare with the 
fossil record of species and speciation. The 
home experiment kit will include an exercise 
on speciation using fossil replicas. 

Block 4 Macroevolution (4 1 /? unit equival¬ 
ents) examines the data that can be derived 
from the fossil record, the patterns these data 
produce, and how these patterns have been 
influenced by the changing geography of the 
Earth and also by differential rates of 
speciation and extinction. 

Block 5 Thematic case studies (3 unit 
equivalents) asks how material in the earlier 
blocks can help to explain the origin of life 
svstems the invasion of the land, human 
evolution and evolution in the future. 

Recommended prerequisites S102, although you 
are strongly advised to have taken at least S203/ 
[S202] or S236 since S365 will be considerably more 
advanced than 5102. 

Complementary and related courses S203/[S202] 
and S236 and most third-level biology and Earth 
science courses, in particular S298, S326 and S338. 

Assessment Four TMAs (one based on a project), 
four CMAs and the examination. 

Cassettes Ten programmes on two video casset¬ 
tes and three programmes on two audio cassettes. 

Home experiment kit This will include a set of 
plaster fossil casts, a paleontological data book, 
video cassettes and grass seed for a project option. 

Computing There will be a computer project 
option for which vou will need easy and regular 
access to a computer that meets the specification of 
the University's home computing policy (see page 

4). 

Students with disabilities Substantial difficulties 

are foreseen for those with a visual or aural 
^ndkLp^mpaired manual dextenty or senous 
mobility problems. 


w'hose interest is primarily scientific should 
not be discouraged, however, as every 
attempt will be made to reconcile this 
potential conflict of interests. 

The main aims of the courses are; 


be about three hours of video material and about 
sixteen audio tutorials spread throughout the 


Special features 
lator. 


SD206 


You will need access to a ealeu- 


biology, brain and 
BEHA VIOUR 

Second level: full credit 

l ike. its predecessor |SD286| SD206 will 

appeal to students from many backgrounds 
ifwill interest students of biology who want 
to extend their knowledge of n, ’ ur< * *“’'“ 8y 
and the problems of explaining animal beha¬ 
viour It will also be of great value lu psycho¬ 
logy students, who need an introducCon I to 
the brain and its role in controHmg beha¬ 
viour. There will be an emphasis through >u 
the course on health, which will ™ke‘he 
course attractive to nurses, social workers 
and those in paramedical fields who are 
interested in behaviour in a biological or 
medical context. The course is designed so 
that students with no biological or scientific 
background will be able to follow it. Anyone 


• To present an integrated, interdiscipli¬ 
nary approach to the brain and behavioural 
sciences and the relationships between them. 

• To provide a core of basic knowledge 
about animal behaviour, psychology and 
neurobiology which will enable you to go on 
to a detailed interdisciplinary study of impor¬ 
tant topics in the field. 

• To compare the behaviour and nervous 
systems of human beings and other animals 
and, at the same time, examine the unique 
attributes associated with a complex nervous 
system. 

• To emphasize the importance of observa¬ 
tional and experimental methods in the brain 
and behavioural sciences and to introduce 
experimental design and analysis. 

• To consider the implications for human 
health of the knowledge we have of beha¬ 
viour and the nervous system, and to show 
how the study of disease has helped in the 
study of normal physiology. 

• To emphasize the conceptual, historical 
and social context of the study of the brain 
and behavioural sciences. 

Content The course will be divided into six 
books of varying lengths. The first two will 
provide basic information about the beha¬ 
vioural and brain sciences respectively. They 
will be followed by a series of 'topics', each 
explored in an interdisciplinary way, bring¬ 
ing together knowledge from animal beha¬ 
viour, psychology and neurobiology. 

Book 1 Behaviour and evolution An introduc¬ 
tion to animal behaviour, psychology and 
evolution, looking at adaptation and 
diversity among living organisms; the gene¬ 
tic basis of behaviour; the causes of behaviour 
(stimuli, sense organs and motivation); the 
development of behaviour (altricial and pre- 
cocial life histories, sensitive periods, 
imprinting, bird song, nature versus nur¬ 
ture); the functions of behaviour (the empiri¬ 
cal approach, hypothesis testing, 
experiments, alternative strategies, costs and 
benefits of behaviours); evolution and phy¬ 
logenetic constraints; laboratory experiments 
and links between animal behaviour and 
psychology. 

Book 2 Neurophysiology An introduction to 
neurophysiology, examining the links 
between the nervous system and hormones; 
the regulation and control of the nervous 
system; the gross anatomy of the brain; the 
fine structure and function of the nerve cell, 
generating and transmitting signals in the 
nervous system; the senses; the control by 
the nervous system of the muscles of the 
body. 

Book 3 will investigate the senses - vision, 
touch and pain, hearing and smell, language 
and communication. 

Book 4 will look at development and flexi¬ 
bility in the nervous system and m beha¬ 
viour, and at learning and memory. 

Book 5 will look at the control of behaviour, 
at sleep and biorhythms and at aggression. 
Book 6 will look at what happens when 
things appear to be 'going wrong : stress and 
immunology; brain damage and disease 
ageing. The last part of the course will 
consider how we can explain and perhaps 
change behaviour. 


Home experiment kit You will carry out two 
home experiments using simple equipment, such 
as a ruler or dividers, that you can readily obtain 
for yourself. There will be a home kit containing 
the video cassettes and a life-sized model of a 
human half-brain, which can be dismantled to 
show the internal structure. 

Residential school Course based, with experi¬ 
mental work and tutorials. The experimental work 
will be divided into three blocks: ( 1 ) neurophysio¬ 
logy; (2) experimental design; and (3) animal 
behaviour. In Block 1 you will look at some 
properties of the nervous control of muscle con¬ 
traction in humans; in Block 2, you will learn how 
to design an effective experiment to test a particu¬ 
lar hypothesis and how to analyse the results you 
obtain; and in Block 3, you will investigate, for 
three different species of animal (rats, woodlice 
and chicks), what causes their behaviour and why 
it is necessary if they are to survive and reproduce. 

Students with disabilities If you have impaired 
vision or limited manual dexterity you may find 
practical work for the home experiments and at 
summer school difficult. The extensive use at 
summer school of monitor screens to display data 
etc. may cause problems if you have epilepsy. 

Special features You should have access to a 
video-cassette player so that you can watch the 
video material, part of which will be an exercise in 
the analysis of animal behaviour. A calculator will 
be useful, though not necessary, at summer 
school. 


Home experiment kit The theme application 
programme will use a small home experiment kit 
connected to the PC through its serial port. 

Computing It is intended that this course will be 
included in the home computing policy. 

Students with disabilities If you have severe 
visual disability or limited manual dexterity you 
may have difficulty with the practical work, (about 
a quarter of the workload) although all of it is 
carried out at home. The course may not be suitable 
for blind students. Please ask the Office for 
Students with Disabilities for advice before regis¬ 
tering for the course. 


T236 - 

INTRODUCTION TO 

THERMOFLUID 

MECHANICS 


Excluded combinations |SDT286| and |SD286], 
which this course replaces 


Recommended prerequisites 


S102 or D102. 


C„mplcmcn.ary w and M mlaM E202 ^^ 


courses 

- - ‘ - 

S324, (53641, 

U205. 

Assessment Three components, (i) eight TMAs 
( 40 %) (ii) four CMAs (10%); and (m) the exarnm- 
iSon (50%). One IMA will be a pro,eel wort 
7 5 % six TM As will be worth 5% each and one wil 
he worth 2 5%. Substitution will apply for up to 
1 TMA and one CMA but no. to .he projec.. 


Broadcasts and cassettes 


T223 __ 

MICROPROCESS OR- 
BASED COMPUTERS 

Second level: half credit 

The course will give an introduction to the 
components and operation of micro- 
processor-based computers. The emphasis 
will be on the hardware, the physical 
components, although some simple pro¬ 
gramming will be included. Home comput¬ 
ing will be used extensively to give you 
practical experience, and there will be an 
introduction to the structure and operation of 
the computer. The course will be useful to 
anyone who needs a basic knowledge of the 
components and operation of small 
computer systems. 

Content The course will include a brief 
history of computers and computing, a 
survey of applications and an introduction to 
the basic components of a computer. 
Methods of representing data and numbers 
in a suitable form for a computer will be 
examined and the basic operation of a 
computer will be studied. The course will use 
a theme application programme to bring out 
the principles of the operation and 
components of computers. This programme 
will be studied at increasing levels of detail as 
the course progresses. You will make small 
changes to its operation at various stages in 
the course, in order to learn about the prin¬ 
ciples involved. 

A substantial part of the course will be 
devoted to input and output, often the most 
complicated part of a computer system, stu¬ 
died in a combination of practical and theo¬ 
retical work. Some real devices will be 
introduced to show how the principles apply 

to them. .. , 

Then we will look at computer applications 
from the small control type to the hardware 
of the PC itself, and will end with a brief 
survey of current developments and trends 
in small computers. 

(TM221) and TM222. 


[5202], Excluded combinations 


Recommended prerequisites None, although 
T102 (or the equivalent of its computing content) 
would be useful. 


Complementary 

M205. DT200. 


and related courses T202, 


sion programmes 
'magazine' *“ 


Nine broadcast televi- 
reiated to the course, and two 
will also 


type radio programmes. There 


Assessment TMAs and possibly CMAs, and the 
examination. 

Broadcasts and cassettes There may be a few 

television programmes and audio cassettes. 


Second level: half credit 

T236 replaces and is closely based on T233. It 
considers how energy conversion takes 
place; how energy exchange occurs through 
processes involving working and heating; 
and how fluids can be used to exert forces 
and do work. The emphasis is on the few 
recurring principles and laws of engineering 
thermodynamics and fluid mechanics in 
order to show that various processes and 
systems can be modelled and analysed in a 
similar manner. A firm understanding of 
certain basis concepts will provide the know¬ 
ledge needed to investigate many engi¬ 
neering applications of thermofluid 
phenomena. 

The subject matter treated in a way 
which shows how the effiewt conversion 
and use of energy can be achieved, «*a4 the 
course will provide a grounding for thost 
who intend to study the topics to an 
advanced level. 

After completing the course you should be 
able to: 

• Understand the ways in which energy 
conversion or transformation occurs. 

• Understand the fundamental laws of engi¬ 
neering thermodynamics and the mechanics 
of fluids. 

• Model thermodynamic and fluid mechan¬ 
ics processes and systems. 

Content 

Unit 1 introduces energy and thermodyna¬ 
mics and shows how energy can be transfer¬ 
red bv heating and working. The first and 
second laws of thermodynamics are intro¬ 
duced, and modelling and energy analyses of 
thermofluid systems are considered. 

Unit 2 The first law of thermodynamics for 
non-flow processes; thermodynamic 
properties and state; internal energy and 
total energy; gas laws and thermodynamic 
relationships; processes. 

Unit 3 The second law of thermodyna¬ 
mics; availability and irreversibility; heat 
engines; the Carnot and Stirling cycles, heat 
pumps; efficiency and coefficient of per¬ 
formance. 

Unit 4 Availability energy and entropy. 
Units 5-6 The first and second laws of 
thermodynamics for flow processes; control 
volume analysis; steady-state energy bal¬ 
ance; entropy balance; introduction to tables 
of thermodynamic properties. 

Unit 7 Vapour power cycles (power 
stations). 

Unit S Revision. 

Unit 9 Introduction to fluids; the conti¬ 
nuum model; fluid properties and fluid flow 
phenomena; the mass continuity equation; 
looking at fluids in motion, and introduction 
to fluid flow with observation of fluid phe¬ 
nomena; laminar and turbulent flow. 

Unit 10 Similarity analysis and dimension¬ 
less groups. This unit introduces a technique 
which is fundamental to physical modelling, 
and the analysis of various fluid phenomena. 
Units 11-12 Fluid mechanics; energy 
analysis; Bernoulli's equation; internal flows; 
pipe flow'. 

Units 13-14 Fluid mechanics, momentum 
analysis; forces exerted by fluid streams; 
design of fluids machines. 
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, Fluid systems and using fluids 

U' 1!l 

Revision structured help with 
^ion and approaches to examination 
questions 

Excluded combinations IT2311 and 1231 
Recommended prerequisites The 

Tau-nded prerequisite is either 1T232 1 235 or 
EXjP Students who have passed either 
|MST282| or MST204 should also be equipped lor 
this course. 

Assessment Hour TMAs (35%). eight CMAs 
( ,v\.) and the examination (50 *>)• 

Broadcasts and cassettes The television broad¬ 
casts and audio cassettes are part ot the course 
material and you will need to make full use of 
them. 

Home experiment kit A home experiment kit will 
probably be included. 

Students with disabilities It you cannot make 
I U H use of TV and experimental work you will be at 
a serious disadvantage. 

Set books l V. C. Rogers and V R Mayhew 
Thi-modwamics amt Transport Properties of I hint .s M 
UniK). basil Blackwell (3rd or later edition). 

Special feature You will need a scientific calcu¬ 
lator. 


DESIGN: PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE_ 


Seco „a level: half credit 

This course should make the subject of 
design relevant, accessible and interesting to 
technologists and non-technologists alike. 
People encounter the products of design 
every day of their lives and yet often have a 
hazy, partial or haphazard understanding of 
what goes into the design, development and 
making of those products. Our intention is 
not to train vou to become a professional 
designer but, by teaching you something 
about the design processes that generate 
particular products and giving you practice in 
basic design skills, to develop your under¬ 
standing of what it is like to be a designer. If 
you have a detailed knowledge of one area of 
design, or are a designer already, the course 
should broaden vour experience by offering 
comparisons with other fields of design and 
showing relationships between design prin¬ 
ciples and practices. 

The course has three main aims: 

• To develop your design awareness by 
investigating how decisions are made about 
the design of artefacts, the influences that 
contribute to these decisions and the nature 
of the design process, so that you are in a 
position to make analytical and critical judge¬ 
ments about designed objects. 

• To develop your understanding of design 


principles applicable across a variety of pro¬ 
fessional practices, o.g. engineering, product 
design, architecture. 

• To develop vour design skilN bv giving 
examples, instructions and experience in the 
use of basic techniques of designing, e g 
drawing, modelling. 

Content After a general introduction which 
examines the nature ol design and the design 
process, a series of blocks highlights each of 
the main phases of the product development 
process - from initial planning through con¬ 
ceptual and layout design to development tor 
manufacture and use. Selected products are 
used to illustrate the principles and practice 
of design, including consumer products, 
bicycles, housing and wind turbines. You 
will be able to applv what you have learned 
from the course to a guided design activity 
which asks you to specify and design a 
simple product. This activity will run 
throughout the course, linked to each block 
and forming a part of each TM A. You will nc 
be left unaided, but provided with informa¬ 
tion and sample design ideas at each stage. 

Excluded combinations T263. 

Recommended prerequisites There arc- no 
formal prerequisites. The course does not assume 

that vou have any design experience or any ma he 
matical or technical knowledge beyond that ot 
(T101J/T102. 

Complementary and related courses We expect 
that the course will be of interest to non¬ 
technologists as well as to students taking the 
broader courses in technology. If you are studying 
materials, mechanics or electronics you will benefit 
from adding the designer's point of view to your 
own specialist area. 

Assessment TMAs and the examination. 

Students with disabilities If you have a visual 
handicap or impaired manual dexterity you are 
likely to find the TMAs difficult. 

Special feature We recommend that you should 
have access to a video-cassette player. 


U207- 

ISSUES IN WOMEN'S 
STUDIES 


Second level: full credit 

This is an interdisciplinary course introduc¬ 
ing the principal theoretical debates in 
women's studies and showing its develop¬ 
ment as a coherent field of enquiry. The 
course will be of interest to students from all 
faculties and does not assume any particular 
previous knowledge. 

• How are the categories of women and 
men distinguished? 

• Is there anything distinctive about 
women's experience? 

• How do differences based on gender 


relate to differences based on class, race, age, 
culture and religion? , nn7 -n 

Drawing on different disciplines, U207 will 
explore these questions in relation to evi¬ 
dence about women's experience their soaa 
and economic position, the cultural repr 
sentation of women and how they stan 
relation to science and technology. Alien ion 
to contemporary Britain will be balanmlI by 
examples from other times and othir cul 

lU The course will bo presented in four 
readers with study guides. 

Content 

Introduction will give you a view-of the course, 
its aims and materials, explaining how 
women's studies grew out of rnmk 
feminism as a critical examination ^ 
academic disciplines and as an attempt to 
rescue women from obscurity. Ihe three 
questions will be introduced with a discuss^ 
ion of concepts that will be central to the 
course such as sexual difference, gend , 
partriarchy, sexuality, femininity, ideological 
representation, power and inequality. 

Reader 1 Knowing women: feminism and know¬ 
ledge will develop the ideas raised m the 
introduction. It will consider the historical 
and cultural association between women and 
notions of nature and 'the natural and the 
connections between biological and sociolo¬ 
gical explanations of a sexual difference. T his 
will lead to an explanation of ideas about 
identity and subjectivity through an analysis 
of autobiographical extracts and arguments 
based on psychoanalysis and language. 1 ne 
question of differences among women - o 
race and culture, class, age, disability wi 
be explored. 

Reader 2 Defining women: social institutions 
and gender divisions The theme of this book is 
the social construction of gender divisions, in 
particular the ways in which divisions ot 
gender are connected with divisions of race 
and class. We will consider how social policy 
and social institutions like the family, school 
and employment, affect women's lives, both 
in contemporary Britain and in other periods 
and cultures, and see how these effects differ 
for women of different races and classes. 
Reader 3 Inventing women: science, technology 
and gender will examine how those areas 
called 'science' and 'technology' have 
defined women and helped to construct a 
gendered world, and will review notions of a 
feminist science and technology. It will con¬ 
centrate on areas including sex, gender and 
reproduction; technological constructs in 
domestic lives; science and technology in the 
worlds of work, education and training. 
Reader 4 Imagining women: cultural represen¬ 
tations and gender will consider how represen¬ 
tations of women have been constructed in 
cultural terms throughout the world. After 
an introductory theoretical discussion the 
book will look at representation in different 
media and genres including literature, visual 
arts, music and popular culture. We will 
consider a number of questions as a means of 
exploring the area; how are women repre- 


sented? Is the language of the uu'd 'jn 
marked by differences of gender, race or 
class 7 Are the processes of production 
marked in a similar way? What ideology of 
femininity is presented and how. 

Excluded combinations U22I. which it will 
replace 

XTncer^,|AMi. 


Assessment 1 MAe 01 (W (50%) and the examm- 
a I ion (50%) 

Broadcasts I here will be a series ofl V and radio 
programmes, and audio cassettes wiU support and 
develop Ihe teaching materials of Ihe cours. 

Residential school I here will be a <ourse b.wed 
summer school whic h will give you an opportunity 
for extended study of ideas and topics raised ,n lh< 
course. 


U208 

THE END OF THE THIRD 
WORLD?^ 

Second level: full credit 

This course will take a problem-solving 
approach to issues about development The 
central question is What can he done about Third 
World development? 

Our aim is to provide analytical tools tor 
understanding the variety and complexity ot 
developing countries and, ultimately, ways 
to think about solutions to the problems poor 
people face in those countries. By this means 
we hope to give substance to vour com¬ 
passionate concerns and enable you to evalu¬ 
ate your moral position with the benefit ot 
more sophisitcated analytical ideas and a 
stronger foundation of knowledge about 
developing countries and development pro¬ 
cesses. The course will teach you: 

• How to assess answers to the question 
'what can be done about Third Worid devel¬ 
opment?' 

• About the origins of problems such as 
poverty, famine and disease and, more gen¬ 
erally, about the causes of uneven devel¬ 
opment. 

• Critical evaluation of strategies and 
struggles for overcoming poverty, famine 
and disease in the Third World. 

• Concepts for understanding developing 
countries and the problems they face. 

• How work in the social sciences, arts, 
technology’ and sciences (that is, in other 
parts of the undergraduate programme) can 
inform understanding of Third World devel¬ 
opment. 

The course will be in four textbooks teach 
equivalent to about eight units), four accom¬ 
panying Study Guides, the Third World Atlas 
and supplementary’ material. 
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SECTION 5: OTHER OPEN UNIVERSITY STUDY PROGRAMMES 


ASSOCIATE STUDENT 
PROGRAMME 

As well as the undergraduate programme of 
course* described in this publication, the 
Universits also offers a wide range of single 
courses and self-contained study packs 
which vary in length and format. These have 
been designed to meet the needs of people 
who do not necessarily wish to study for a BA 
degree, but who would like to enhance their 
existing knowledge or to develop an interest; 
perhaps to further a career, or to bring 
professional, scientific or technical skills up 
to date. Many of these courses and study 
packs can be adapted to suit the requirements 
of in-house and in-service training program¬ 
mes. The amount of previous experience or 
academic knowledge required will vary from 
course to course; some assume none at all 
while others require a substantial amount 

Courses and study packs to help further 
your career 

Many of the BA degree courses described in 
this publication can also be taken singly, 
without commitment to further study. It is 
possible if you take these courses in this way 
(as an 'associate student') to transfer any 
credits you gain to the undergraduate pro¬ 
gramme if you wish once you have success¬ 
fully completed a foundation course. (For 
those courses available to associate students 
in 1991 see Table I. You should note, 
however, that because of the different fund¬ 
ing arrangements for courses in the associate 
student programme these courses have a 
higher fee than they have in the undergrad¬ 
uate student programme.) 

Other courses and packs of learning mater¬ 
ials have been specially prepared for the 
associate programme. These cover such areas 
as computing, engineering, management 
and the professional development of those in 
education and the health and social services. 
Some of them lead to an academic qualifica¬ 
tion, others are intended to bring you up to 
date in particular areas. All are specialized 
and suitable for professionals, and have been 
designed primarily for those who have had 
practical experience and wish to develop or 
broaden their skills or understanding to a 
higher level. 

Courses and study packs to develop 
personal interests 

Single BA degree courses fit into this cate¬ 
gory. As well as these there are many study 
packs covering areas such as literature, 
poetry, music, religion, local and natural 
history and science. 

Family and community packs and 
courses 

These study packs deal with practical prob¬ 
lems that arise when people find themselves 
needing help with new stages in their lives 
(having and bringing up children, approach¬ 
ing retirement, looking after elderly relatives 
or mentally handicapped people, coping 
with unemployment), or with changes in 
their environment (increasing concern about 
health). Some of the packs have an optional 
assessment element. 

Health and social welfare 

area comprises a range of courses and 
fn-f!/ md,vldual stu dy. Some of the packs 
£?"!*. ° aj 0 " 31 assessmen t and some are 
Enked to additional resources for leaders and 
tutors organizing group work. 

siorak^nT 31 'f desi S ned for both profes- 

handicap; 

The Open I S* f Health and Social Welfare 
Keynes MK7 Walton Milton 
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Professional development in education 

There are professional development in edu 
cation (PDF) courses and study packs for 
teachers and other professionals involved in 
or entering education. The programme 
includes both courses for which you register 
and receive tuition and study packs which 
are self-contained learning materials. Study 
packs can be used at any time by individuals 
or groups. Courses can be taken singly or, in 
many cases, can be counted towards a certi¬ 
ficate, diploma or higher degree. More 
information can be obtained from the Central 
Enquiry Service (see panel). 

Advanced diplomas in education 

The School of Education offers four advanced 
diplomas in education and one professional 
diploma in post-compulsory education. 
Registration for all these diplomas is in the 
associate student programme only. 

An advanced diploma is gained by 
successfully completing one credit's worth of 
undergraduate courses from a prescribed list 
followed by a further full-credit applied stu¬ 
dies course. The structure of these advanced 
diplomas is explained in the overview to the 
School of Education courses and the diagram 
on page 33. 

The diplomas are: 

Advanced Diploma in Educational Manage¬ 
ment (D02) 

Advanced Diploma in Mathematics Edu¬ 
cation (D04) 

Advanced Diploma in Special Needs in Edu¬ 
cation (D06) 

Advanced Diploma in Technology in Schools 

(DOT) 

Professional Diploma in Post-compulsory 
Education (D05) 

Full details of all these diplomas are available 
in Open Opportunities (see panel). A Part B 
credit from any of these diplomas gives you 
exemption from one module of the MA in 
Education (see below). 

Other courses in the School of 
Education 

EP228 Frameworks for teaching 
This course, available only in the associate 
student programme but counting also as a 
half credit in the undergraduate programme, 
provides an understanding of teaching in 
secondary schools and is primarily designed 
for those just starting their teacher training. It 
is equally useful during the induction year 
and is also of interest to those considering 
teaching as a career, as long as they have 
access to a school, and to teachers returning 
to the classroom after a break and experi¬ 
enced teachers who wish to bring their 
teaching up to date. 

The course does not count towards teacher 
status, unless taken as part of a part-time 
PGCE course in a teacher-training institu¬ 
tion. More information can be obtained from 
the Central Enquiry Service (see panel). See 
also the School of Education overview. 

Management 

The Open Business School offers a career- 
long development programme for practising 
managers progressing from the Certificate in 
Management, to the Professional Diploma in 
Management and on to the MBA. All the 
courses except MBA modules can be studied 
singly. The courses available are: 

6782 Managing health services 
B783 Retail management: policy and merchan¬ 
dising 

B784 The effective manager 

B785 Accounting and the PC for managers 

1 672 International marketing 

P673 Personnel selection and interviewing 

1675 Women into management 

P676 Managing people 

P677 Marketing in action 

P679 Planning and managing change 

P781 Accounting and finance for managers 

P79I mZHl desf^ COmPetitiW mvironmmt 


Two study packs arc* also offered: 

The IW2 pack for small and medium sized enter 
prises * 

Towards IPM Stage 2 

A Master of Business Administration degree 
is also available (see Higher Degree* Pro¬ 
gramme). 

Scientific and technological updating 

As well as the courses from the undergrad¬ 
uate programme, courses and free-standing 
learning packages are available in the follow¬ 
ing areas: 

• Computing: industrial applications of 
computers, data analysis, COBOL, UCSD 
Pascal, systems analysis, software engin 
eering, software project management, 
intelligence/knowledge systems, methods of 
software development. 

• Manufacturing. 

• Conservation, the changing countryside, 
land management. 

• Science: biotechnology, space technology, 
chemical nomenclature. 

• Electronics: microelectronics for industry, 
digital electronics. 

These courses and packs use a multi-media 
approach to learning with combinations of 
printed material, audio and video 
components, and have experiment kits 
where appropriate. 

The courses in Industrial Applications of 
Computers and Manufacturing can be 
counted towards postgraduate diplomas. 
With the inclusion of projects and disser¬ 
tations these may lead to the award of Master 
of Science degrees. 

For more information about applications to the 
associate student programme, see panel. 


Master of Science in industrial Applications of 

Computers 

Master of Science in Manufacturing 
Student' who complete the Un.vcrsdys 
postgraduate diplomas in these two subjects 
may apply to take these MScs 
Applications and enquiries about the higher degree 
programme should be made to the Central inquiry 
Service, see panel. 


HIGHER DEGREE 
PROGRAMME 

Higher degrees by research 

The University offers a wide variety of 
research topics and awards three degrees by 
research and the submission of a thesis: 
Bachelor of Philosophy, Master of Philo¬ 
sophy and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Applicants must normally have at least an 
upper second-class honours degree in a rele¬ 
vant field of study, and may apply for full¬ 
time or part-time study. Full-time research 
studentships are tenable from 1 October and 
are usually based at Milton Keynes or the 
Oxford Research Unit. Part-time research 
degrees are studied over a period of four 
years for BPhil; six years for MPhil and eight 
years for PhD. (These are maximum periods; it 
is possible to study these degrees over a 
shorter period in each case.) For part-time 
degrees, applications may be submitted at 
any time. 

Taught master's degrees 

The University offers a programme of taught 
master's degrees for part-time study, of 
which the following are currently available: 
Master of Arts in Education 
A modular degree of three courses taken over 
three to six years. 

Apply in April/May to begin the following 
February. ° 

Master of Business Administration 
A modular MBA taken over two to six years. 
Apply in April/September to begin the foll¬ 
owing February. 

Master of Science in Advanced Educational and 
Social Research Methods 
A two-year degree with course-work and 

Ml“e^a P ^ Apr ^ ay *°^^ 
Master of Arts in Literature 
A two-year degree with course-work and 
dissertation (available in odd-numbered 

following'February*" *° >**" ** 

Master of Science in Mathematics 
A modular degree of six courses taken over 


PROSPECTIVE 
APPLICANTS TO THE 
OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Undergraduate programme 

Information and advice to applicants is 
given in the Guide to the BA Degree, which 
is obtainable from the Central Enquiry 
Service (address below). 

Associate student programme 

Information about application periods 
and course and study pack descriptions 
together with general advice is given in 
Open Opportunities, obtainable from the 
Central Enquiry Service (address below). 

Higher degrees 

Information and advice to ap|4^ n ts is 
given in the Research Degree Prospectus imd 
the Taught Master's Degree Prospectus, 
which are obtainable from the Centraj 
Enquiry Service (address below). 

General enquiries 
Write to: 

The Central Enquiry Service, 

The Open University, PO Box 71, 

Milton Keynes, MK7 6AG 

stating which programme of study vwu are 

interested in. 

Sale of undergraduate course 
material 

For general availability of correspondence 
material for the undergraduate courses 
desenbed in this publication, please write 
to: Open University Educational Enter¬ 
prises Ltd., 12 Cofferidge Close. Stonv 
Stratford, Milton Keynes MK11 IB \. 









